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INTRODUCTION 


Assemblies of the Lutheran World Federation inevitably take on an identity, a life of their own. 
The Sixth Assembly, held in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania in 1977, will always be remembered as the 
first held outside the Lutheran citadels of Europe and North America. The Seventh Assembly, 
held in Budapest, Hungary in 1984, was notable as the first such gathering held in what was then 
an Eastern Euroj ca country. What are we to say of the Eighth Assembly, held in Curi- 
tiba, Brazil in 1 


History will judge the Eighth Assembly as a truly momentous event in the life of world Luthera- 
nism. Held on the campus of the Pontifical University of Curitiba, the Assembly experienced at 
every turn the generous hospitality of the host church, the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran 
Confession in Brazil. Vibrant worship, combining a firm sense of liturgical tradition with the mu- 
sic and liveliness characteristic of Latin America, began and ended every day. A mid-Assembly 
"Festival of Worship" brought more than 10,000 Lutherans from every part of Brazil to join what 
became a global fellowship in a celebration of faith through the worship of word and sacrament. 
Small Bible study groups held throughout the Assembly experienced something of the new peo- 
ples' Bible movement so characteristic of churches in Latin America. All of these elements, built 
on an extensive preparatory process of regional pre-Assemblies of member churches, 
pre-Assemblies of women and youth, and widespread use of cag prepares thematic study ma- 
terials, came together in Curitiba as nearly a thousand persons, including over three hundred fifty 
official delegates, celebrated, studied, deliberated, prayed, and communed together. 


There were, however, three unique elements in the Eighth Assembly which made it, for the Lu- 
theran World Federation, truly momentous. In the first place, the theme of this Assembly assumed 
a role of uncommon importance. "I Have Heard the Cry of My People" represented a shift in As- 
sembly themes —toward the world situation, the context in which the Christian message is to be 
sounded. Divided into four sections, consideration of the theme was made Dm and concrete: 
the communion of God's people, the quest for salvation in a world marked by religious pluralism 
and secularism, the global struggle for peace with justice, and the almost cosmic cry of an endan- 
gered creation. Within the pages of this present book are to be found stimulating statements on 
these issues as made by church leaders from all parts of the world. And within this book is The 
Message of the Eighth Assembly in which delegates committed themselves and their churches to 
acts and lives of faithfulness to the gospel as it takes shape in the world of our times. 


The churches of the Lutheran World Federation have much in front of them if they are really to 
come to terms with the cries of God's people today. The Eighth Assembly was but a beginning in 
this encounter; the tests will come in the witness of our communion in times ahead. 


In the second place, at this Assembly the Lutheran World Federation gave formal recognition to 
the development of its self-understanding in terms of the communio of God's people in the church. 
The delegates, officially designated by the one hundred five member churches of the LWF, gave 
formal approval to a constitutional statement which makes unambiguously clear that the churches 
of the Federation understand themselves to be an expression of the worldwide communion of Lu- 
theran churches. In place of the former constitutional description of the Federation as "a free 
association of Lutheran churches,” the Assembly adopted language which gives new testimony to 
the intimate and binding relationship—based on faith, mission, and service—which unites Lu- 
theran churches throughout the world: 


"The Lutheran World Federation is a communion of churches which confess the triune God, agree 
in the proclamation of the Word of God and are united in pulpit and altar fellowship." 


Here, too, the future will tell. What it means for the Federation truly to be a koinonia, a commun- 
ion of churches whose very beings are inextricably bound up with other churches will be 
discovered only as we meet the tests of unity, common witness, and solidarity in suffering. 


Finally, the Eighth Assembly marked the most extensive consideration of the structure and organi- 
zation of the Federation in its forty-three year history. The LWF Executive Committee in 1987 
had authorized a committee to prepare proposals for restructuring which would both express more 
adequately the self-understanding of the Federation as a communion of churches, and enable the 
secretariat of the Federation to be more coordinated in the carrying-out of its mandates in theologi- 
cal studies, mission and development, world service, communication, human rights and 
ecumenical affairs. The Assembly dedicated a considerable amount of time to considering the 
proposals and finally voted a restructuring of the LWF in respect to its governing bodies, its 
gram units, and its potential for new forms of relationships between member churches. 











significance of this restructuring is even now being tested and vindicated in new approaches to 
proi is and relationships. Under the leadership of the Federation's new President, Dr. Gottfried 
Brakemeier of the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil, those who at Curitiba 
were elected to positions of responsibility in LWF governing bodies are already demonstrating 
imaginative seriousness in the implementation of these far-reaching Assembly decisions. 


This present volume, Proceedings of the Eighth Assembly, is the formal record of addresses, pa- 
pers, sermons, and resolutions taken at the Assembly; it is not the official minutes of the 
Assembly, which appear as a separate document. Here are recorded positions taken, questions 
asked, and dreams dreamed by men and women who represent the global communion of world Lu- 
theranism. The Assembly at which these presentations were made and these formulations reached 
was truly momentous. We commend this material to the churches of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion for study, guidance and stimulation as together our communion listens to the cries of God's 
people and strives to be faithful servants in the fulfillment of God's mission for the sake of his 
world. 


I wish to express my appreciation for the work of the Rev. Norman Hjelm, Director of the LWF 
Department of Communication who has so ably served as general editor of these Proceedings. A 
special word of gratitude is also due Ms Suzanne Mooney who has given careful attention to all 
editorial and publication details as well as to Ms Dorothea Millwood who supervised the German 
version. 


Gunnar Staalsett 
Geneva, Switzerland General Secretary 
December 1990 The Lutheran World Federation 
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Address of the President 


JUSTIFICATION—FREEDOM—LIBERATION THEOLOGY 














In many countries of the world today, the hour of 
freedom and of liberation has struck. We look 
spellbound at the once sealed world of the 

'ommunist bloc in Eastern Europe and Asia, watch- 
ing the old crusted structures disintegrating in the 
name of glasnost and perestroika. Throughout the 
whole world—not least here in Latin America—the 
leeway to be made good in freedom is enormous. In 
these days we seem to be seeing the realization of 
the belief which, as a fruit of the Reformation, also 
inre the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776, namely the belief "that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness...” The real 
scandal is that for millions of men and women in 
this world, this goal has still to be achieved. 


The Curitiba Assembly theme, "I Have Heard the 
Cry of My People," is one of the old traditions of 
freedom and liberation. The exodus of the children 
of Israel from Egyptian bondage by God's act of de- 
liverance is the starting point of the salvation history 
of the Old Testament which continues in the New 
and reaches its climax in the redemption through 
Jesus Christ. This idea of salvation and deliverance 
is epitomized by the Psalmist in the lapidary words: 
"Call upon me in the time of trouble and I will come 
to your rescue and you shall honor me!" (Ps. 50:15). 
We note the clear sequence here: first, the cry to 
God for help; then, the deliverance by God; and fi- 
nally, to be remembered at all costs, the praise of 
God for his work. 








There has developed here in Brazil, not without 
Protestant cooperation, a theology of liberation that 
also seeks to meet the distress of the people on the 
basis of the biblical message. 


Shall we Lutherans succeed in finding an answer to 
this challenge? An answer with its roots in our tra- 
dition and at the same time doing justice to the 
contemporary situation? Admittedly, since the 
Third Assembly of the LWF in Helsinki in 1963, we 
have suffered from a basic trauma here. At that 
time, in the North Atlantic churches especially, an 
attempt was made to bring together the doctrine of 
justification by God's grace with the modern condi- 
tion. In the end, however, we had to admit that this 
LE was only partly successful and that the As- 
sembly in the final analysis was divided into two 
camps. 


In the one camp, it was affirmed that God's justifi- 
cation of the ungodly was the very core of our 
confession, quite vital for the church, and from this 
position there could never be any departure. If the 
contemporary world had no antennae for this posi- 
tion, so much the worse for the contemporary 
world! This camp clung tenaciously to the "thus 
saith the Lord!." As Hanns Lilje later remarked, 
however, the situation of modern humanity had 
thereby been ignored. 


In the other camp were those who felt that modern 

le were by no means indifferent to the question 
of life's meaning; the only difference between them 
and the Reformation generation was a different way 
of seeking this meaning. What contemporary hu- 





manity was looking for was not so much a gracious 
God as a gracious fellow human being. There is 


more than a grain of truth, I think, in the lapidary 


dictum of the philosopher Odo Marquard: "First, 
God sat in judgment on humanity; then humanity on 
God; and finally humanity on itself." 


The loss of God as dialogue partner and recipient of 
our prayers can only be described as a religious cri- 
sis. If there is no God to be addressed, no God as an 
objective correlative, then neither is there any justi- 
fication! The question, then, is how come that we 
have lost this God? Was it perhaps because we con- 
centrated too much on the "conceivable" God (who, 
according to Martin Luther's early warnings, can 
only be either the God of the philosophers or else 
the hidden God) and too little on the God who can 
be experienced and known. In this way, however, 
we became blind to Him and therefore unhappy. 


Hanns Lilje also pointed out that "we owe the 
younger churches more than just the same old 
re-hashing of a western heritage ... Surrounded as 
they are on all sides by revolutionary currents of all 
kinds, our fellow Lutheran Christians rightly expect 
us to state the core of our theological convictions 
concerning God's revelation in Christ with classical 
clarity and to do this in a way helpful to them in 
their great spiritual struggle ..." 


Today by contrast, thank God, we find ourselves in 
a different situation. The theme "I Have Heard the 
Cry of My People" obviously implies that God is 

werfully at work in history. Our God is as active 
in the events of our time as in our personal lives. 
This theme is matched by a rich experience of living 
the Christian faith, on this Latin-American subconti- 
nent in aie Iam referring, of course, to what 
we call here "liberation theology." 


Before turning to this "liberation theology," how- 
ever, we ought to explain what as Lutherans we 
mean by Christian freedom. The question of Chris- 
tian freedom is the question of Christian action in 
the world. It is obviously not God's intention that 
this world is to be extinguished by his redemption. 
Rather is it the purpose of this redemption here and 
now to change this world for the better. The Lu- 
theran ethic, therefore, has always been also an ethic 
of the secular, striving to impose neither a religious 
hegemony nor a compulsory happiness on this 
world. Lutheran ethics is an ethics of service to this 
world. Christians are free, therefore, to turn their at- 
tention to the needs of this world. As Martin Luther 
never tired of insisting: if their concern is for salva- 
tion only by faith in Jesus Christ who has done 
everything necessary for their salvation, they now 
have energy and capacity left over to devote to their 
neighbors in order "to become a Christ to them." 


Far from being self-evident, this view of freedom as 
availability for others is, strictly speaking, most sur- 
prising and new and, not least, offensive. This is 
already so in the New Testament. Among the 
Greeks and Romans in the society in which Jesus 
lived, there was a firmly fixed idea of what freedom 
meant: i.e. it meant in the main the individual's in- 
dependence of social influences or the powers of 
fate. In our own century it was in a similar way that 











French existentialists understood freedom, in keep- 
ing with the principle: "I neither fear nor hope nor 
love." In other words, a freedom in danger of fail- 
ure at any moment. 


Through Jesus' message and its interpretation by the 
Apostle Paul, freedom came to have a new content: 
it was no longer the individual's personal independ- 
ence of livelihood, the blows of fate but the 
opportunity to be available for others. The com- 
ment of a New Testament scholar was entirely 
logical, therefore: "This clearly cut right across the 
cultural attitude of Paul's time." As availability for 
others, freedom is also firmly rooted in the Old Tes- 
tament. Certainly there was no distinct word for 
freedom in the Old Testament, but there was never 
any reluctance to tell the story of God's deliverance 
of his people from bondage and the way he accom- 
plished this miracle. Individual freedom is rooted in 
God's act of deliverance, in the fulfillment of the 
promise of the theme of this assembly: "I Have 
Heard the Cry of My People." 


According to the biblical view, human freedom is 
made ible by divine grace. It can never be un- 
conditional, therefore, never a "free" freedom. The 
human being is therefore not free to do just as he or 
she pleases. Christian freedom is "liberated" free- 
dom that seeks to channel to the neighbor, too, the 
mercy and grace and deliverance which the individ- 
ual and the group have already experienced. I find 
this most clearly expressed in the third ler of 1 
Corinthians: "all people are yours," says Paul, but 
you belong to the Christ in whom God himself ap- 
peed as the human being for other human beings. 

‘rom this follows the concrete Christian responsi- 
bility for the fellow human being. Christian 
freedom thus becomes the "communicative free- 
dom." For this freedom to succeed, it is forbidden 
to retreat to the autonomy of the individual but must 
take the form of the give-and-take of mutual partici- 
pation. 


The reference to the Christian community is also 
important here: according to the New Testament, 
where the Lord is, there is freedom. 1f this is taken 
seriously, then as a Christian community we are a 
privileged place of freedom, a place where human 
beings can meet one another free from external 
pressure. Churches then are, inter alia, the place 
where men and women trust one another because 
God has encountered them trustingly and accepted 
them. Churches, therefore, are places where human 
beings can learn to put their trust in God and their 
fellow human beings. 


In today's interlocking world, this mutual participa- 
tion and sharing necessarily takes the form of a 
universal fellowship of responsibility. This is why 
we Christians are interested in world affairs and 
events; why we must sometimes also protest against 

litical, economic, and social procedures. Simply 

cause we share responsibility ibility — 
for human beings. On the basis of a biblical and 
Reformation sense of freedom, we apply to the rul- 
ers of this world the dictum: "As a human being, the 
citizen claims a freedom which transcends the com- 
munity" (Heinz Eduard Tödt). 


With these presuppositions in mind, let us now tum 
to the theology of liberation. In my experience, the 
simplest and deepest reflection on the nature and 
meaning of liberation theology for the life of the 
Christian, especially in the setting of poverty and 
oppression, is to be found in the Boff brothers, Leo- 
nardo and Clodovis. In their view, liberation 
theology operates on three different levels: 


First, at the level of the professional theologian; sec- 
ond, at the pastoral level of pastors and parish 
workers who seek to assist their fellow human be- 
ings; and third at the level of the base communities, 
as the popular theology of liberation. It is rooted in 
the common study of the Bible, from the confronta- 
tion of the gospel with the concrete human situation. 
Liberation here is celebrated, given dramatic shape, 
and lived. 


The theologians of liberation attach great impor- 
tance to the changed sequence of reflection and 
action. They insist on giving action and learning 
pec over reflection. They leave us in no possi- 

le doubt as to the prior importance of action, since 
only in activity does the human being learn his les- 
sons. Pride of place must be assigned to the 
struggle for justice for the enslaved and oppressed; 
only afterwards comes the reflection on this. 


Liberation theologians make no secret of their pri- 
mary concern with the option for the poor and 
ordinary people. They do something to alter their 
situation and to encourage others in turn to do like- 
wise. Ordinary people —if I may be permitted to 
offer an analogy of my own —are like frogs who 
have fallen into a bowl of milk. Instead of accept- 
ing their lot passively, they struggle long enough for 
the milk to be churned into butter on which they are 
then able to climb up and escape from the bowl. 


At the core of liberation theology are the human be- 
ings, the of Christians who meet together 
regularly and seek to understand their daily life in 
the light of Christian faith, praying and worshiping 
together and engaging in common efforts to become 
aware of their situation and to change it —a task in 
which in turn their spiritual powers are set free. 


Liberation theology champions a liberation praxis 
for the oppressed le of our world. God, it can 
be said here, has taken the side of the very poorest 
of his children, in the Old Testament as in the New. 
He has indeed identified himself with their lot. 
Every act whereby human beings are oppressed and 
exploited is henceforth a blasphemy against God. 


Another important point is that the acts of Jesus as 
well as many central key concepts of the New Tes- 
tament, especially such as freedom, peace, and 
justice, have political significance. A church that 
realizes this ceases merely to be a church for the 

le but instead the people become at last acting 
subjects and therefore agents of their own freedom. 
Liberation theology tries to show that the redemp- 
tion that has already been accomplished in Jesus 
Christ is not related only to individuals but concerns 
the complete liberation not only of the individual 
but also of society. It is the whole human being in 
all his or her relationships and complete reality that 








Jesus wanted to make whole. I consider it quite 
right to draw concrete political conclusions from 
this; for example, it is politically counter to Jesus' 
intentions when some human beings are treated in- 
humanely by other human beings, as if the 
ep um Good News — did not apply to them, 
too 


Iam also impressed by the way Christians begin to 
rediscover the Bible as they become aware of their 
situation. When the Bible is read as "the book of 
the poor," the result is a "re-reading" (relectura). In 
particular, the books of the liberation come into 
their own: for example, the Book of Exodus, the 
Old Testament prophets, the Acts of the Apostles 
but also the Revelation of John; and to a lesser ex- 
tent, however, the doctrinal books such as the 
epistles of Paul. In other words, pride of place is as- 
signed to those biblical books which are recognized 
x M introduction to living and practicing Christian 
faith, 


It is easy to understand the fascination of this libera- 
tion theology for visitors from the North Atlantic 
churches, that sometimes present an appearance of 
such spiritual poverty. They entertain the of 
finding here a way of renewal for their oi 
congregations. For the theology of liberation can be 
seen as a successful example of how to relate theol- 
ogy to religious and social practice. The fact is that 
our theology in North America and Europe certainly 
suffers from its ‘utter remoteness from Christian 
daily life and practice. We cudgel our theological 
brains in a sort of permanent reflection and we are 
so busy weighing up poes orines that we no longer 
reach the bedrock of living faith and concrete ac- 
tion. 


Then again, we are suffering in the North from an 
absence of distress that is itself distressing. We 
have no poor people in the same sense as the Two 
Thirds World. For the most part we have people 
who have more or less everything and have for long 
been free from once enslaving constraints and forms 
of alienation. Yet our people are also deeply dissat- 
isfied, unhappy, and disoriented. They have 
suppressed their inner distress and lost the capacity 
to endure and deal with their conflicts and problems 
in the presence of God. Our situation is indeed the 
distress of an absence of distress. 


In a preparatory report for this Assembly I read that 
the challenge of Latin-American liberation theology 
to Lutheran theologians in the North is fourfold: 


1. " The base communities," the report states, "make 
the struggle for life, the struggle against the power 
of death, their theme; this is why they find commit- 
ted cooperation and membership." If I am not 
mistaken, the base communities are envied for their 
committed membership, living in a situation of na- 
ked struggle. They are envied because they are not 
composed of "almost Christians" and "lukewarm 
members" but of committed and practicing Chris- 
tians. 


2. The report states that the fact that the base com- 
munities have been able to become identified with 
the people marginalized by society is felt as a chal- 





FEN uae res E T A 


lenge. The fascinating thing here is the very 
thought of not needing to maintain a balance and 
keep equally distant from all groups as we do in our 
own churches at home. There seems to me to be a 
longing for an ardent commitment on the part of the 
church, for a church in movement and action, 
thereby securing the loyalty and unity of its mem- 
bers. 


3. Concentration on the option for the poor is seen 
as an opportunity of advancing the dialogue be- 
tween the religions themselves and enhancing its 
productivity. The hope is that practice will, so to 
speak, upstage doctrine and that mutual conver- 
gence will thereby be reinforced. 


4. The rt speaks of a new religious experience 
and am in and mediated by the base 
(grassroots) movement. 


I find it easy to understand and accept the first three 
of these wishes and longings. On the contrary, as a 
Lutheran theologian I find it very difficult to see 
how a new religious experience can spring from hu- 
man activity, from an intensive community life. 
What the Bible, in any event, has taught me is that it 
is not possible to cultivate religious experience in 
the hothouse of human desires and efforts and that 
the experience of God must grow out of the encoun- 
ter with God himself. His voice becomes audible 
from the biblical word that pierces the heart. This 
roviso must be respected as the great plus sign be- 
fore all our individual experience in life. 


My question therefore remains: Faced with such a 

challenge, what overall shape is our Lutheran re- 

sponse to take? What can we learn from the 

E of liberation? What can we make our own 
it? 


Our starting point must be that all human liberation 
already preeupnoses the freedom which is the gift of 
God. God has been gracious to us and thereby de- 
livered us from the vicious circle of our 
self-absorption. That rules out any need for us to 
employ our own resources in the all-out endeavor to 
achieve our own salvation. We are now free to tum 
to the world and equipped to respond fully to its 
challenges and to act accordingly. Clearly, there- 
fore, justification by grace cannot be an excuse for 
any passivity in ethical questions, for the acceptance 
of the injustices of the world. 


Last year furnished us with an opportunity to leam 
something from  Luther's sharpest opponent, 
Thomas Münzer. In the theses of the Federation of 
Churches in the German Democratic Republic, we 
read: "...God’s claim on all creatures permits no 
passivity when it comes to seeking just solutions in 
economic and social conflicts." It is also vital to 
recognize that Jesus himself did not simply accept 
and approve the context of his time or his people. 
In relation to all situations in which it finds itself, 
the gospel contains a certain plus-value. It does not 
simply confirm what confronts it, nor does it vanish 
without a trace into it. In this way, however, it un- 
leashes creative forces and therefore permits us to 
maintain a fruitful distance between ourselves and 
the given situation. The importance of this, it seems 








to me, is that only in this way do we acquire a free- 
dom worthy of the name, a freedom that is 
ultimately helpful because it is free in its responsi- 
bility toward and man. 


By virtue of our history, we Germans have special 
cause to recall this truth. Under Hitler, the so-called 
"German Christians" simply set Nazi Germany on a 
pedestal as a God-given reality and regime. On this 
basis it was argued: we learn what God wants to say 
to us from our historical situation and therefore 
from our blood and soil. 


In MI to this, the 1934 Barmen Theological 
Declaration set up its standard in the shape of its 
first thesis which stated categorically: "We reject 
the false doctrine that the Church can and must ac- 
knowledge as sources of its proclamation, except 
and beside this one Word of God, other events and 
powers, forms and truths, as God's revelation." 


The theological basis for what the Church must say 
and do can never be derived by the Church from its 
context. This sovereignty in contrast to every con- 
text, every suggestion and expectation, remains the 
basic condition of all Christian freedom. "Because 
God did enough to save us, we cannot do enough 
for the world's welfare", said Eberhard Jüngel, the 
Tübingen theologian. That seems to me a sober and 
sound basis for all our service as Lutherans in this 
disaster-ridden world. This freedom both authorizes 
and demands action on our part. = 


An especially successful example of what can be 
achieved on the basis of this spirit in freedom and 
discipline for the world’s welfare is provided, it 
seems to me, by the Brazilian Church President, 
Gottfried Brakemeier, in his article on "Der *Sozial- 
ismus’ der Urchristenheit. Experiment und neue 
Herausforderung" [The "Socialism" of Early Chris- 
tendom: Experiment and New Challenge]. On the 
basis of the New Testament, Brakemeier describes 
the so-called primitive communism of the Christian 
Church in Jerusalem which has constantly been 
lauded as a model for Christians. This special fel- 
lowship was possible for the community of 
Christians in Jerusalem because this community was 
able to set itself apart and to be a tiny cell. In our 
day, the situation is different. The fact remains that 
the cramp of the community of possessions prac- 
ticed by those early Christians is still a spur, a thom 
in the flesh, for Christians today, making us aware 
that poverty is incompatible with Christian love. 


What follows from this as concrete consequences 
for the churches today? Brakemeier responds, "It is 
the duty of the Christian community to seek an in- 
temal solution for the problems of its suffering 
members. Without the practical and concrete proof 
of love in direct contact with human beings, Chris- 
tians lose their credibility." 


At the same time, Brakemeier warns against the il- 
lusion that benevolence and charity are enough in 
themselves to solve the problem of poverty and 
need. For Christians this implies also te necessity 
of the political option. "Not with any idea of 
thereby saving the world but certainly to save life 


and improve its quality and to defend it against pov- 
erty, sickness and murder." 


Since the gospel itself does not establish in principle 
any political option, the church is also not at liberty 
to do so. The corollary of this is the difficulty of 
opting in favor of any system, whether it be capital- 
ist or socialist; on the contrary, we must advocate a 
"human face’ in both systems In accordance with 
the New Testament principle "Prove all things; hold 
fast to that which is good!", Christians can use both 
systems unideologically. It is wrong, therefore, to 
make private property the root of all evil. A rational 
approach excludes, for u any blanket sociali- 
zation or nationalization. We plead, Brakemeier 
goes on to say, for a system that could be described, 
very broadly, as liberal socialism or social capital- 
ism. For the proper functioning of such a system, 
however, voluntary democratic conditions would be 
indispensable. Only in such conditions can even 
Christian responsibility develop optimally. 


According to Brakemeier, the implication of the 
New Testament love commandment is the need to 
quicken a sense of ibility, to develop democ- 
racy and, finally, to introduce social reforms He 
ends his account thus: "Better structures, laws and 
systems cannot themselves create the kingdom of 
God. What is possible by more equitable structure, 
however, is to make the world a little more human 
and to conform to God's will. There is no need for 
poverty and it must be eliminated." 


In these affirmations, as committed as they are cir- 
cumspect, I recognize the spirit I so earnestly desire 
for the Lutheran churches: namely, that we should 
be at once devout and critical, active and reflective, 
where it is a matter of praising God and also helping 
our fellow human beings. 


In conclusion, a further word about the theme of this 
Curitiba Assembly: "I Have Heard the Cry of My 
People." It is not we who take the stage here as a 
great power of munificent benefactor, but, on the 
contrary, God, the God who has heard the cry of his 
people. It is God who converts human hearts and 
can also, as he did in Old Testament times, bring on 
stage judges and prophets, men and women who 
make their own the concerns of their fellows and by 
so doing topple the conditions of this world. We 
too are called on to lend this world a hand, this 
world so in need of improvement and so worthy of 
improvement, so as, above all, not to leave the poor 
to struggle alone but rather become their advocates 
in prayer to God and publicly amidst our fellow 
men and women, and by so doing, prove the gener- 
ous freedom of our Christian Reformation faith. 
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It is exciting to look out over this Assembly and to 
realize that the days are finally here for which we in 
Geneva have been planning so long—that the mem- 
ber churches of the Lutheran World Federation are 
physically present together through their representa- 
tives. Others are present too: ecumenical partners, 
guests, advisers, co-opted staff, stewards, and ac- 
companying persons. 


I would like to take this opportunity to give a spe- 
cial greeting to three women who have come to be 
with us at this Assembly. Their husbands served as 
presidents of the Federation. Mrs. Schiotz, Mrs. 
Kibira, and Mrs. Káldy. A hearty welcome to you. 


Also I would like to greet two of my predecessors 
who have been able to join us and hereby give ex- 
pression to their continued positive involvement 
with the life of the Federation, former General Sec- 
retaries Dr. André Aj and Dr. Carl Mau. We 
also greet Mrs. Thilda Mau and rejoice in having 
her with us together with Carl. 


All former staff who attend this Assembly are in- 
cluded in these words of welcome. 


To all I extend a warm welcome on behalf of the 
LWF staff in Geneva and around the world! The 
gracious presence with us of the oikumene is an in- 
dispensable element of our meeting, for it 
demonstrates that the Lutheran communion is situ- 
ated within the all-embracing communion in Christ. 
We are not here "unter uns." We are here as one 
rasa pe of the one holy catholic and apostolic 
hurch. 


Our Assembly is international in scope, and that 
will influence the character of our deliberations just 
as it has influenced our planning. But our Assembly 
is also a Latin-American Assembly. We come to- 
gether not in some international vacuum but in a 
country called Brazil, in a city called Curitiba, and 
as guests of the Igreja Evangélica de Confissáo 
Luterana no Brasil. The Latin-American context in 
general and the Brazilian context in particular have 
also influenced our planning and our theme: "I Have 
Heard the Cry of My People.” Under that theme we 
intend to take seriously the grave problems with 
which Christians in this part of the world must 
struggle. In solidarity we want to learn more about 
these problems and enter into these struggles. 


We gather from other parts of the world as sisters 
and brothers in Christ, bound together with you in 
Latin America not only by a common humanity, but 
by our beer into Christ, knit together by sharing 
Christ's Holy Spirit, committed together by our alle- 
giance to Holy Scripture and by common 
confession. So the cries that ascend to God from 
people in this place are not their cries or your cries; 
they are our cries. Our oneness in Christ means 
sharing together the missio Dei. God promised the 
Israelites in bondage in Egypt that their cries had 
been heard, and God sent Moses to be the instru- 
ment of their deliverance. We believe that God 
continues to use the people he has chosen to answer 
the cries of people today. What was and continues 
to be a particular word to the Jewish people has, in 
Christ, become universally applicable. 
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We must not deceive ourselves that our mere pres- 


ence here makes us God's instrument. More is 
needed. Above all, prayer and intercession and lis- 
tening, not only to the cries of the people but to 
God's own word of promise. And then commitment 
and response. Our daily worship and our common 
study of the Holy Scriptures must keep the cries 
from becoming mere occasions for sentiment. How 
does the future that God has promised in Christ bear 
upon people's cries today, upon how we share them, 
upon how we seek to respond? Only when we have 
wrestled conscientiously with such questions may 
we dare to plan courses of action in response. Our 
mission is not to supplant governments and other 
socio-political structures. They are also called to be 
instruments in God's hands. Our mission is to strive 
truly to be the church in God's suffering and torn 
world. It is for us to be an effective and vital sign of 
God's kingdom in witness and worship and diaconal 
service. 


Some of you have just had first-hand exposure to 
the cries of Latin-America in the various 
pre-Assembly programs. Others will participate in 
Similar programs on your way home. All of us will 
hear some of the cries of Latin-America and of 
other parts of the world in the Assembly program— 
cries of poverty and discrimination, cries of aban- 
doned children, cries of suffering and death in the 
face of armed conflict and catastrophes of nature, 
cries of those unjustly detained and tortured and 
killed, cries of the hungry and the starving and those 
evicted from the land of their ancestors, cries of the 
creation itself as it is plundered and abused, cries of 
those who despair for lack of faith or moral direc- 
hog or those who are simply adrift in the storms of 
fe. 


This Assembly could not simply content itself with 
the program approved last August by the Executive 
Committee and bypass the dramatic changes in 
Eastern Europe in recent months. But neither can 
we—dare we—forget where we have assembled and 
why we chose to assemble here. If we see in the 
astern European revolution the God of history at 
work responding to the cries of the people, then 
what has h: there may give new dimensions 
to our deliberations about issues that also mar the 
life of peoples of the South, such as totalitarian re- 
gimes, oppression of people’s right to freedom, 
freedom of religion freedom of speech, malnu- 
trition and hunger. While keeping our feet on this 
Brazilian soil, let us see if, in this Assembly, we can 
let the almost miraculous developments in Eastern 
Europe enrich and enlighten our deliberations on the 
important issues before us such as the debt crisis 
which condemns two-thirds of the entire world's 
population to poverty and on the ecological crisis 
that threatens the very future of this earth and all its 
habitation. Only in that way, it seems to me, can we 
remain true to our original intention and to the new 
potentiality of this new decade. 


My presentation is listed as the address of the Gen- 
eral Secretary. You have received an account of our 
work in the Five Year Report ‚From Budapest to 
Curitiba, and I now, on behalf of the outgoing Ex- 
ecutive Committee, place it before you formally. 








My aim in this address is to offer a catalyst for the 
Assembly's discussion and planning by sharing with 
you my own insights as ral Secretary, in re- 
flecting on some aspects of our life and work 
together in the years from Budapest to Curitiba, and 
in pointing to questions for the future which may 
emerge from such reflection. 


I 


"EASTERN EUROPE. Our reflections begin in 
Budapest, venue of the Seventh Assembly. Held in 
1984, it was the first international church meeting of 
this nature permitted in an East-bloc country and the 
first LWF Assembly in a Marxist state. This was 
one of the first signs of Europe as a common house, 
a vision to which we as churches have always been 
committed. The theme, "In Christ—Hope for the 
World," was meant to set a sign for Christians living 
under atheistic regimes. But it was also meant to 
point the entire Lutheran community to God's deci- 
sive revelation of himself in Christ and of God's 
will for all humanity. To many it seemed a theme 
out of touch with reality. 


Professor Dr. Klaus-Peter Hertzsch of the German 
Democratic Republic, began his keynote address 
with the sentence, "We are going to speak about 
hope, even though it would perhaps come more 
naturally to some of us to speak of our despair." 


Contrast that with the spirit of unexpected and revo- 
lutionary change in that same part of the world in 
recent months! Like waves gathering momentum 
from the depths of the sea, each revolution appeared 
to gain strength from the last. Dictatorial systems 
which had been built with great energy and main- 
tained ruthlessly at an immense and untold cost in 
human suffering were washed away in the tidal 
wave which broke across Europe. 


Will we ever forget the members of the Solidarnosc 
Trade Union walking with Lech Walesa on the de- 
termined march to greater freedom and 
independence? Will we not always remember how 
the peoples in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania seized 
the moment to affirm their rights, dignity, and the 
national heritage? Who can forget the day the Hun- 
garian border guards cut through the barbed wire 
fences along the Austrian border, making way for a 
great mass of humanity on the move, or the day that 
the pioneer of the Prague Springtime, Alexander 
Dubcek and the human-rights activist and play- 
wright, Vaclav Havel, stood in silence before 
cheering thousands in Wenceslas Square in Prague? 
We will all remember the day the Hungarian people 
gave a place of honor to a national hero, Imre Nagy, 
the day the German people surged toward each 
other through the openings of the Berlin Wall, and 
the day the Romanian people knelt on the cold 
pavement in the center of Bucharest to light candles 
and to thank God for bringing an end to the night of 
tyranny and the dawn of a new day of freedom. The 
experiences which many of you from Eastern 
Europe have lived out personally, with some fear 
and trembling to be sure, but also with great exhila- 
ration and hope, were reflected in the dramatic 
images which flashed across millions of TV screens 


around the world and which are now etched indel- 
ibly in our historical memory. 


In our efforts to understand what has happened, the 
role of the media emerges as an important factor, it 
should bring home to us the intimate relation be- 
tween communion and communication. A 
communion in which suffering and joy are mutually 
shared requires communication. From Budapest to 
Curitiba we have had dramatic evidence of a 
world-unifying communications function, from the 
hunger crisis in Ethiopia to the pro-democracy dem- 
onstration in Tiananmen Square. The Romanian 
revolution was itself led from the TV station, All 
this calls us as churches to renew our efforts in de- 
veloping a global and ecumenical communication 
strategy. 


In the terms of our age, what is required is a partici- 
pen and decentralized communication culture. 

is a complex and challenging matter, and it de- 
serves more attention in the future. 


At this time of transition in European history, we 
will want to review the past with great care. In each 
country the churches will undoubtedly have greater 
freedom to carry on their activities in worship, edu- 
cation, mission and service. The churches 
themselves will want to look back on their immedi- 
ate past in order to test their faithfulness and that of 
their leaders to the gospel of Christ. As partners in 
the community of Lutheran churches and as an 
LWF secretariat in Geneva, we do not wish to avoid 
critical scrutiny of our own role, where we have 
been helpful and where we have been shortsighted 
or in error. One of the crucial questions to be faced 
is to what extent the LWF should be bound to have 
the consent of the member churches in a country be- 
fore any public critical statement is made about 
human-rights violations and peace issues in that na- 
tion. The tension between our concern for pastoral 
care and diaconic work on one side, and pro- 
phetic critical ministry on the other, needs to be 
addressed with the continued global reality of our 
member churches in view. Both separately and to- 
gether as a communion of churches bound by our 
commitment to God's word and our own confes- 
sional tradition, we will want to look to the future of 
Europe and the world and ask how our life and min- 
istry re: to the new situation and the new 
opportunities that God has placed before us. 


Above all let this be a time of healing and renewal, 
a time when anger and thoughts of retribution are 
put behind us: a time for reconciliation in mutual 
love and affection. Let it be a reaffirmation that in 
Christ there is hope for the world, that in Christ bro- 
kenness and alienation may be overcome. 


In 1984 it had been hoped that representatives of the 
scattered Lutheran congregations in the Soviet Un- 
ion might attend the Assembly as guests, but that 
was not yet possible. The first and only official trip 
on which I accompanied Bishop Káldy, newly 
elected President of the LWF, was to meet the new 
head of the Council of Religious Affairs in Moscow 
and to plead with him on behalf of our Lutheran sis- 
ters and brothers in the Diaspora in Siberia, 
Kasachstan, Uzbekistan, and other republics in the 
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central Asian area of the USSR. Progress was slow 
until the era of perestroika and glasnost began to 
have its effect a few years later. Today, in this 
Eighth Assembly we give thanks to God for the 
presence among us of a new member church, the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Church in the USSR. 
This is a precious gift to the Lutheran communion 
and to the oikumene. Indeed in Christ there is hope. 
Indeed God has heard the cries of his people. 


Thus the recent revolutions in Eastem Europe have 
pointed to how the themes of Curitiba and Budapest 
are related. For us as Christians they come together 
in Christ; that Christ in whose cry of desolation on 
the cross all the cries of humanity were uttered; that 
Christ in whose resurrection God gave the ultimate 
answer to human suffering and injustice. 


Viewed from a biblical prospective, history is the 
arena in which God's presence and power are mani- 
fest in mighty acts of liberation and redemption 
from ever-present demonic powers. History is not 
simply a chain of inter-related events which follow 
one another on the horizontal continuum of histori- 
cal time, even though that is certainly what is 
observable and verifiable to the naked eye. To be 
able to see God at work in history requires the eye 
of faith, and to those who are able to see with such 
eyes the events of history—to use Luther's descri] 
tive term—are like masks (larvae Dei). M: 
partly conceal and partly reveal, in this case the God 
who brings judgment on evil and deliverance to 
those in bondage. 


Without denying the human causes of historical 
change, we confess in faith that God has been mov- 
ing through Eastern Europe to bring a new day of 
freedom and hope. If faith does not reveal this to 
us, then how could we say at this Assembly, "I 
Have Heard the Cry of My People?" For to pro- 
claim that God hears is also to proclaim that God 
acts. Otherwise peoples' cries would be pointless 
and the church's intercessions self-deceit. 


In such a time of opportunity and danger, such ques- 
tions as the following must be addressed: 


Will the reaffirmation of cultural traditions and 
national identities lead to greater spiritual depth or 
will it lead to the resurgence of a new nationalism 
and a demonic allegiance to the gods of blood and 
soil and race? Will the churches become uncritical 
handmaidens of new national ideologies? 


Will European economic and political unity pro- 
duce that prosperity which will benefit the exploited 
nations in Asia, Africa and Latin-America or will 
Europe turn inward upon itself without true com- 
mitment to global nsibility? Will a greater 
Europe become an alibi for forgetting the greater 
world? 


Will Eastern Europe become fully integrated into 
the community of European countries, from the At- 
lantic to the Urals, or will it simply be a source of 
raw material and cheap labor for the building of an 
even more powerful Western Europe? How might 
the prophetic ministry of the churches contribute to 
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a solidarity worthy of the vision of a common 
house? 


Will the end of the cold war and gradual reductions 
of arms in allow the billions of dollars saved 
to be channeled into the wars on poverty, drugs and 
illiteracy, or will some sinister rationale be found to 
maintain over-inflated military budgets? 


Will the ecumenical cooperation of the churches,- 
achieved at least in part in the face of a common ad- 
versary, disintegrate in the emerging climate of 
freedom, or will the churches use that freedom to 
find new and creative expressions of the oneness 
and catholicity of the church? 


Will the deep spirituality which has kept the Chris- 
tian church alive, in spite of persecution and 
co-option, find new ways for a strong, evangelical, 
liturgical, prophetic, and diaconic ministry in this 
new day for faith and witness, or will the church as 
an institution become as irrelevant and faith as pri- 
vate and individualistic in these countries as it is in 
many countries in the West? 


is today at the crossroads. It is a time of 
kairos, of momentous historical change. Just as the 
word of God is spoken at every moment of kairos 
when the foundations begin to shake, so the word of 
God is being spoken now. That divine word is of 
crucial importance because kairos is not only a time 
of great freedom and opportunity; it is also a time of 
great danger. 


NAMIBIA. If the Holy Spirit enables us to see 
God moving in history to bring deliverance from 
bondage, then let us look to Namibia, to the end of a 
long struggle by the Namibian people for freedom 
from colonial rule. If every provisional victory over 
injustice, sickness, despair, and oppression is itself a 
"sign event" that points us to the coming kingdom 
when Christ will be all in all, then let us join our sis- 
ters and brothers of Namibia in giving thanks for 
this powerful sign of God's love and power. We are 
all too conscious of the demonic forces which have 
been let loose during the brutal military occupation 
and the long guerrilla war to romanticize suddenly 
the struggle or to cover up its rough edges with 
smooth words. More than occasional acts of valor, 
the situation of war tends to bring out the most un- 
worthy instincts in human nature, leading to abuse 
of human dignity and rights on both sides of the 
conflict. The war for Namibian independence has 
been no exception. Nor should we assume an in- 
stant change—that the future will suddenly be filled 
with peace and harmony now that the South-African 
defense force has left the country and the notorious 
Koevoet squadrons of death are quiet. Indeed the 
road ahead is filled with danger. But we will, even 
in the face of the ambiguities of the past and the un- 
certainties of the future, wish to follow the lead of 
the Namibian churches in stepping back from the 
rush of history to give thanks and praise to God for 
his faithfulness. And we will join the leaders of the 
Namibian churches in calling for a time of forgive- 
ness, where hatred, recrimination, and revenge are 
put aside, and where reconciliation prevails. 














You have given testimony to the reality of commun- 
ion by not growing weary in your support of the 
Namibian people during these years. Ín thousands 
of small congregations far from Africa, the word 
"Namibia" has been voiced in sermons and prayers. 
There have been countless signs of solidarity. 


Yet beyond whatever spiritual and material support 
our member churches have made available during 
these past years, and especially during this critical 
time since the Bi st Assembly, it is the Namib- 
ian churches themselves to whom we owe gratitude. 
Their courageous faith, expressed amid great suffer- 
ing, has been a gift of God's grace to churches 
around the world. When in 1971 Bishop Auala and 
Moderator Gowaseb wrote the now famous Open 
Letter to South-African Prime Minister John 
Vorster, signaling an abrupt end to the church's tol- 
eration of the imposition of South Africa's racial 
policies in Namibia, they forced us all to face again 
the question of Christian discipleship and the 
church's role in protest and resistance. Since that 
time Lutheran church leaders have joined their ecu- 
menical partners in a united witness to God's power 
to bring freedom to the captives through the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


They and their colleagues, both clergy and lay, 
women and men, older ople and youth, have dem- 
onstrated by the example of their ministry the joy as 
well as the cost of the unity of the church of Christ. 
Through their oneness in prayer and action with sis- 
ters and brothers of the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
and other churches in Namibia they have given con- 
crete expression to the LWF's commitment, rooted 
at the heart of the Augsburg Confession, actively to 
work for new manifestations of the unity of the one 
holy, catholic and apostolic church. It was highly 
significant that following the inter-confessional con- 
sultation on Namibia carried out in 1986 between 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Anglican Com- 
munion, and the LWF, His Holiness Pope John Paul 
II, in words of su; for Namibian independence, 
called for "the unity of all Christian believers 
so that as disciples of the same Lord and Savior we 
may be fait to his command and may more ef- 
fectively collaborate in the one mission of Christ." 


This is the legacy our Namibian member churches 
have willed us and we thank God for it. Let us hope 
and pray that this next period will witness an even 
stronger unity in the Spirit among the Namibian 
churches. I am confident that Lutheran and other 
churches around the world which have accompanied 
them to this point will now be prepared to provide 
generous support as they work to build a new nation 
in which every vestige of oppression has been done 
away with. 


Developments in Eastem Europe and Namibia have 
not only caught and involved the attention of the 
world, they have taken place in areas where Lu- 
theran churches have a long history of concern and 
commitment. Let them, therefore, stand as exam- 
ples of several other world developments which 
could also be mentioned and which call for contin- 
ued involvement of the Christian church for justice 
and peace. Let them be events of for those 
who remain embroiled in bitter and ly conflict. 


Certainly that hope is desperately needed in EL 
SALVADOR. Here we are dealing with four cen- 
turies of economic and military power in the hands 
of a few large land owners. Poverty has been the 
fate of the masses. Those who have risen up to call 
for an end to years of exploitation and poverty have 
frequently been labeled "communist" in order to set 
them » for easier annihilation. In El Salvador 
alone, 70,000 have been tortured and brutally killed 
within the last decade, including many leaders of 
the church. The Federation's Officers have called 
upon President Cristiani and the minister of defense 
"... to immediately cease the campaign of persecu- 
tion against churches and other groups engaged in 
humanitarian and human-rights work on behalf of 
the Salvadoran people. We regard this reign of ter- 
ror as a violation of the rights of the people 
and an nt to the justice of God." We have re- 
peatedly appealed to the parties to return to the 
negotiation table and to the United States Govern- 
ment and other extraneous forces to stop their 
fueling of the civil war. We have urged the United 
Nations -General to deploy UN 
peace-keeping forces and to use all means available 
to mediate a resolution. The recent agreement of 
the five Central-American Presidents to call for a re- 
sumption of negotiations and the declared readiness 
of the UN Secretary-General to assume a more ac- 
tive role in the peace process is a much needed sign 
of hope. 


But words and signs of hope are continually needed 
in other parts of Latin-America as well, and in such 
troubled areas as Lebanon, South Africa, Israel and 
Palestine, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Afghanistan and 
Cambodia. None of these areas are outside the con- 
cern of the church in our prayers and in our total 
ministry for justice, peace, and reconciliation. 


u 


Our ministry together in the area of international af- 
fairs and human-rights has been a major priority 
during the past five years. Following its theme, "In 
Christ—Hope for the World," the Bu: st Assem- 
bly placed great confidence in the willi ss and 
the ability of our churches, motivated by the gospel, 
to respond to cases of injustice against individuals 
and groups. It asked "that higher priority be given 
to the promotion of human-rights in the LWF in the 
next period", and called for establishing of a 
human-rights desk in Geneva. In response, one of 
my first proposals to the Executive Committee was 
the creation of two Assistant General Secretaries, 
one for International Affairs and Human Rights and 
one for Ecumenical Affairs. Although our intense 
involvement in this area has not been without con- 
troversy, my judgment is that we have made great 
progress since Budapest. 


The Budapest Assembly built on an emerging ecu- 
menical consensus that human rights are best 
understood in a holistic and integrated way. This 
means that we cannot address the rights of the indi- 
vidual to life, free assembly or religion 
without also considering the rights of the larger 
community to development, health care, education, 
social security, and the right to shape community 
life through democratic participation in the political 
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. The Assembly stated that "the basic 
iuman-rights, including self-determination and the 
right to live in peace and with individual integrity, 
cannot be implemented unless social conditions and 
ponia structures are justly ordered." 
this commitment has been an essential part of the 
work of the LWF since 1947, what is new or differ- 
ent in the mandate from Budapest, the mandate that 
has governed our work on the road to Curitiba? Let 
me respond in two ways: 


First, building on the foundation of the Evian (1970) 
and Dar-es-Salaam (1977) Assemblies, Budapest 
made it clear that our responsibility as the church is 
not simply to care for victims of human-rights viola- 
tions. In the light of God's word we must look for 
the fundamental causes of such violations. And we 
must look not only to the pride and greed of individ- 
ual persons, but also to the ways in which these 
[cds causes have taken form within the 
structures and practices of social institutions. 


Second, the Budapest Assembly not only requested 
intensified activity in addressing the causes of 
human-rights violations, it also underlined the inti- 
mate relationship between justice and justification, 
that is to say between the church's ministry in areas 
of social justice and its ministry to proclaim God's 
saving word of justification by grace through faith 
to the nations. In his address the President has also 
taken up this relationship. 


The people of God have a biblical mandate to ad- 
dress the causes of social or economic injustice, but 
to many Christians that has not been self-evident. 
Some continue to say that in principle the church 
Should not become involved in addressing causes of 
human-rights abuse whether they be the system of 
legalized racism known as apartheid, or the eco- 
nomic and political exploitation of campesinos and 
indigenous Indians in Central America, or the rea- 
sons for homelessness and drug addiction in the 
United States. The church, they say, should not be- 
come involved because that inevitably brings us into 
the realm of politics and economics. 


Lutherans, however, have held that Christians can 
and must join all people of good will in working for 
justice and peace. We can because all efforts to fur- 
ther "civil righteousness" are rooted in God-given 
reason and common sense. They grow out of a 
genuine respect for God's divine law which, as St. 
Paul maintains, is written in every human heart. We 
me because of the love of Christ in our own 
arts. 


Of course, those who have been redeemed by the 
saving gospel of Christ, who have been baptized 
into Christ's body, are empowered by the Holy 
Spirit to live in love to God and to the neighbor. 
They are called to serve Christ by working to affirm 
human dignity, and to bring healing, justice and 
peace to the whole human community. Luther saw 
this as the natural result of a Christian's redemption, 
that he or she joyfully and gratefully obeys the law 
of God which Christ interpreted in terms of love to 
God and the neighbor. 
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The results of obedience, however, are the same for 
both Christians and non-Christians. Insisting that 
"the world cannot be run by the gospel..." Luther 
constantly urged members of the church not to as- 
sume that they had a better grasp of the means to 
achieve social justice and well-being than other peo- 
ES Rather he urged Christians to learn from others 

yw reason and common sense can make society 
more humane. Motives for doing justice may be 
different, the methods and results are the same. In 
running governments and working for justice, said 
Luther, "better a wise Turk than a foolish Chris- 
tian." 


Though much has been achieved since Budapest, we 
are still at the beginning of a work that needs to be 
intensified in the next period. We must find more 
effective means of using and sharing the vast re- 
sources, knowledge, and expertise which exist 
among members of our congregations throughout 
the world. And we must continue our efforts to 
convince those outside the church of our readiness 
to work with them better to obey the universal law 
of God. Whatever the motivations of our partners 
may be, however, ours will remain rooted and 
in the confession made at Budapest that 
the triune God [is] the God of hope, who has cre- 
ated human beings in his own image and given to 
them an inherent dignity; who, in Jesus Christ, has 
redeemed them and offers them fullness of life; and 
who has sent his Holy Spirit into the world to renew 
and restore his creation." 


m 


As we move from the witness of the church in the 
socio-political arena to other central aspects of the 
life and essence of the church, let me note some- 
thing about the political upheavals in China and 
Eastem Europe which should give us pause as an 
assembly of churches: the overwhelming presence 
and leadership of students and other youth. 


On New Year’s Eve, a 21-year-old student wrote: 


I was horrified. The boys tried to protect us, but we 
had only our bodies against the bullets. They died 
under my eyes: people I didn’t know, and some I 
did. And they were all so young ... A girl whom I 
talked to a few minutes ago was dead at my feet. A 
boy—I didn't know his name—took me by the hand 
and we began to run. I was running and crying. 


I can't stop the tears thinking of my unfortunate 
friends, my brave and generous generation. With 
their lives they paved the road to freedom. I was 
there and I tell you most of them were under 26. 


I wasn't afraid any more. I laughed when a group 
of people called us irresponsible. After all we have 
only one death. 


The student wrote from Bucharest, but identical 
words could have been written last summer from Ti- 
ananmen Square in Beijing. They could equall 

have ph the Intifada on the West Bank and 
in Gaza or El Salvador or South Africa. While 
revolutionary movements have often had a special 
appeal to youth, several of tbe recent situations 











could almost be classified as youth movements. 
Only where they have been quickly put down with 
brute force have they not succeeded in moving the 
larger population and eventually unseating regimes 
that only days before had seemed so mighty. The 
other side is the senseless and cruel mobilization of 
youth and even children into national armies to op- 
press their own people's aspiration for freedom. 


Is there a lesson here for the church? Where are the 
youth in our life and struggles? The just concluded 
Pre-Assembly Youth Conference in Buenos Aires is 
but the most recent of LWF youth conferences in 
virtually all parts of the world. They have been 
most o! organized and by the youth the- 
mselves, and the level of their discussions and the 
quality of their recommendations have usually been 
anything but immature. For Buenos Aires the 
theme was "Do Not Say: I Am Too Young—I Send 
us How will that meeting influence this Assem- 
bly 


The enthusiasm with which young people partici- 
pate in the movement for justice, peace, 
ecology, their dedication to the struggle for free- 
dom, their devotion to share moral and spiritual 
values is a world wide phenomenon among the 
church's youth. They often put their elders to 
Shame with their knowledge, their ease at crossing 
national and racial barriers, and their straightfor- 
ward, hard questions. If we brush this aside as 
merely youthful activity, we impoverish the quality 
of our life and our witness as churches. 


There are more youth here as delegates than at pre- 
vious Assemblies, and we depend upon their full 
participation in Curitiba. In this Assembly espe- 
cially, as we find ourselves at a tuming point in how 
to understand and structure our future life as com- 
munion of churches, are we prepared to commit 
ourselves never again to say, "you are too young"? 


IV 


Ecclesial history in the LWF was made in Budapest 
with the adoption of two statements, On "The Unity 
We Seek" and On "The Self-Understanding of the 
LWF," together with the constitutional amendment 
declaring that the member churches "understand 
themselves to be in pulpit and altar fellowship with 
each other." The study and development behind 
these actions reach back to the beginning of the 
LWF itself—the debate about its churchly nature or 
character. As has been amply documented, we as 
staff have endeavored to let this picture of a Lu- 
theran communion inform our work on all levels to 
become the chief integrating factor in the various 
aspects of our endeavors. 


A LUTHERAN COMMUNION. Developing the 
debate about the ecclesial nature of the LWF— 
really a debate about the ecclesial nature of Luther- 
ans internationally—we have tried to project a 
concept of Lutheran communion. Communion used 
in this way refers to the biblical teaching about koi- 
nonia and to the communion language of the early 
Church as that is reflected in the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Augsburg Confession. Its highest and most 


concentrated ion is in the celebration of the 
Eucharist: the Holy Communion. 


There is a typical Lutheran shorthand for being in 
communion: it is being in pulpit and altar fellow- 
ship, including the mutual recognition of ministries. 
To recognize a Lutheran communion is to have 
reached the point where all Lutheran churches fully 
accept all r Lutheran churches on the basis of a 
common confessional position. That confession 
which centers on the Holy Scriptures, the ecumeni- 
cal creeds, and the classical Lutheran confessions is 
set out in our constitution, and acceptance of it is 
the chief formal basis for LWF membership. 


If you review the developments that culminated in 
the Budapest action on communion, you will dis- 
cover that four major factors undergird those 
saena: Scop cti DDR reed and Ben 
growing experiential reality of perceivin; 
communion, ecumenical dialogue with other Cutis. 
tian World Communions, and the issue of 
confessional integrity which led to the status confes- 
sionis declaration and then to the suspension of two 
Southern-African member churches. Behind the 
Budapest action is a history that reveals how praxis 
can bring alive theological conviction. 


Of the many implications of being a communion of 
churches, I wish only to highlight the inclusiveness 
implied in the communion concept since it is there 
that the LWF has been most significantly involved. 
The periods prior to the Budapest Assembly saw the 
consolidation of work in the Studies Department’s 
Office for Women in Church and Society, In Buda- 
pest a further milestone was reached in the clear 
guidelines the Assembly established for the partner- 
ship of women and men. Since then we have 
worked diligently to apply the guidelines, and this 
Assembly makes further history with 43 per cent of 
its delegates being women. Though in Budapest the 
churches voted for the guidelines of the LWF, they 
have not always been helpful in enabling us to attain 
them. And many of you still fall dreadfully short of 
such participation in your church life at home. 


But we have come a ind way. The roster of main 
speakers at this Assembly contains equal numbers 
of men and women. The Executive Committee has 
approved the rule of thumb that normally no meet- 
ing is to be held unless women are participants. In 
the area of LWF scholarships, 40 per cent are re- 
served for women candidates. 


Among the churches, the number of ordained 
women steadily increases and there are signs that at 
least some African churches are preparing for 
women's ordination. In this next period I would 
hope to see the first woman as bishop in a Lutheran 
church. Conferences for women have been spon- 
sored in various areas, and women have been 
enabled to participate in various ecumenical events. 
Cooperation with the World Council of Churches 
regarding women remains very good. 

Last year the Office for Women in Church and So- 
ciety organized an important international 
consultation in Mexico City. The findings of that 
consultation could inspire our work at this Assem- 
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bly and function as a resource document for the next 
period of the Federation's work prior to the Ninth 
Assembly. 


The time has come to work out a clear plan of ac- 
tion in every member church which fully expresses 
the equality of men and women within the life of the 
church and which enables the churches to benefit 
from the tial women bring to all areas of 
church life. In all our programs of mission and de- 
velopment, education, leadership and training we 
should aim at continuing to increase women's op- 
portunities to apply their insights and resources to 
the life of the church and the common good of soci- 
ety. But that will not really work unless the whole 
society becomes involved. The church, however, 
can take the lead and set the example; it need not al- 
ways follow societal changes and demands. 


As we look to the future, the challenge before us is 
to maintain the momentum of the past while open- 
ing up new avenues for the ip of women 
and men in a demonstrably inclusive Lutheran com- 
munion. 


The more biblically and theologically mature under- 
standing of a Lutheran family as communion of 
churches makes the Budapest suspension action all 
the more poignant and painful. The action was 
taken not in the spirit of judging or of recrimination; 
it was and is a pastoral matter. Even before 1984 
and to the present day, we have as communion en- 
deavored to deal pastorally with these, our brothers 
and sisters. The outgoing Executive Committee it- 
seb to say nothing of individuals and groups 
resenting it, spent many hours agonizing over 
lifi ig of the suspension, always with the predispo- 
sition to do so. It is good to report that pastoral 
visits in recent months have concluded with news of 
progress. At its meeting last August, the Executive 
Committee welcomed this progress with gratitude to 
God, but did not find that it warranted the lifting of 
suspension. This labor of love and concern will 
therefore become the task of the decision-making 
body you elect here. It is they who must continue to 
accompany the process until a genuine expression 
of Christian unity within the Lutheran communion 
is demonstrated in Southern Africa. 


You here in Curitiba are asked to deal with 
als of the outgoing Executive Committee which 
endeavor to draw out the implications of the Buda- 
pest statements on communion for the constitution 
and structure of the LWF. The proposed constitu- 
tion which we hope will replace the present one 
makes more clear the nature of our member 
churches as a communion of equals. This in no way 
robs them of control of their own affairs by submit- 
ting them to the authoritarian decisions of some 
super-church. The point is not a concentration of 
power in Geneva. Rather it declares that the mem- 
ber churches are together and not just an arbitrary 
association or "free association"; what binds them 
Together is essential to their being Lutheran 
'ommon subscription to a common con- 
poor That which compels Lutheran churches to 
live out their worship, witness and service together 
is analogous to that which compels Christian pe 
sons to be members of Christian communities. It is 
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that wonderful yet obligatory interrelatedness which 
the Executive Committee has labored long and hard 
to bring to constitutional and structural expression. 


One last, brief point about these proposals. The 
communion in Christ whether of persons or 
churches or communion of churches exists not for 
its own sake nor merely for more efficiency; it ex- 
ists for mission and service in the world. When we 
think again how rapidly the world to which we are 
called in ministry has changed just in the brief five 
and a half years since Budapest, it should surprise 
no one that constitutions and structures must repeat- 
edly be reviewed and perhaps changed, more 
effectively to witness and serve. This need for or- 
ganizational renewal we share with many of our 
member churches and with other international 
church organizations. 


ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT. Taking our 
cue from the New Testament, we continue to use 
church (ecclesia) to refer both to local communities 
and to all local communities together. Surely then 
we can apply the language of communion similarly. 
An emphasis on the communion of Lutheran 
churches throughout the world is not intended to 
isolate that Lutheran communion from other similar 
confessional communions, nor to imply that it is the 
only true ion of the entire Christian com- 
munion. Neither is the more ecclesially freighted 
language intended to militate against the concept of 
Lutheranism as a confessional movement within the 
whole church of God. In clear-text then, speaking 
of a Lutheran communion is not anti-ecumenical, 
Indeed our partners in dialogue have generally wel- 
comed it, and not just those often characterized as 
the "catholic wing." Communion language is cen- 
tral both to the statement of the intemational 
Lutheran-Reformed Joint Commission, Toward 
Church Fellowship (1988) and to the Leuenberg 
agreement (1973) which unites Reformed and Lu- 

ran churches in Europe and elsewhere. Our 
ony of being in communion compels us toward 
and enables our ecumenical engagement. 


As member churches, many of you are engaged in- 
temationally in multilateral ecumenical dialogue 
through the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches. Since 1978 the Faith 
and Order Secretariat has convened a series of four 
Consultations on Bilateral Conversations at the re- 
quest of the Christian World Communions. These 
consultations have concluded that both multilateral 
and bilateral approaches to ecumenical dialogue are 
essential. That conviction is also stated in the 
benchmark document of ecumenical convergence, 
Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (1982). 


Since 1984 we have engaged in conversation bilat- 
erally with five other Christian World Communions. 
Four-year courses of conversations were completed 
with members of the Baptist World Alliance and the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. An 
Anglican-Lutheran/Intemational Continuation Com- 
mittee began to work in 1986 and is expected to 
continue. Dialogues in progress with the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches and the Roman Catholic Church 
are also to continue. Let me make a few 
observations about three of them: 














Baptist conversations have been important and mu- 
tually beneficial. We needed to deal candidly with 
the condemnations in the Lutheran Confessions of 
the Anabaptists, and to explore further why it is that 
churches who share a passion for gospel proclama- 
tion can have such deep problems when it comes to 
the sacraments. The historical issue has been dealt 
with; a beginning was made on the latter issue. 


The dialogue with Roman Catholics will celebrate 
its 25th anniversary in two years. It is the progeni- 
tor of the other bilaterals and has remained a high 
proc for the LWF. The third phase in which we 

ve been engaged since Budapest has arrived at the 
central and most complex issue between us: the na- 
ture of the church and its role in salvation. This 
issue of ecclesiology is a center of gravity around 
which many of the second-phase topics orbit— 
especially Eucharist and ministry. When the third 
phase is completed, it is our intention to submit the 
dialogue results to both communions for official re- 
ception. 


Anglican-Lutheran relationships have developed 
rapidly in the brief period since Bu Decisive 
steps toward full communion have been taken in 
several places, and the international "Niagara Re- 
port” on episcopacy offers the necessary 
breakthrough on the heretofore divisive issue of the 
historic episcopate. The 1988 Lambeth Conference 
passed a highly affirmative resolution regarding re- 
lations with the Lutherans. You have before you a 
recommendation which should send a similarly 
positive signal to the Anglican communion. 


In its bilateral dialogues the LWF has not given 
preference to any one theological or ecclesiological 
tradition. We recognize the Holy Spirit at work 
leading the churches out of isolation and even mu- 
tual enmity, but it would be presumptuous to 
assume what the outcome of it all will be. There- 
fore, we need to work in several directions at once. 
As other communions do the same, a great web of 
agreements is being woven in which there is often a 
remarkable degree of convergence. 


Permit me a final observation in this section. Lu- 
theran ecumenical involvement is not limited to 
theological dialogues. As reports from the depart- 
ments amply document and as this address 
repeatedly illustrates, there is ecumenical coopera- 
tion in many phases of our work. Sometimes these 
have become possible because of the trust built be- 
tween the partners by dialogues. Sometimes they 
are expressions of common discipleship even before 
theological issues are raised. Ecumenical awareness 
and engagement can make congregations come alive 
spiritually in new ways, discovering new dimen- 
sions to their life in the church and their common 
Christian commitment. Here is the growing edge of 
the ecumenical movement. We may well have 
come close to the end of the real es of 
theological convergence with our dialogue partners. 
We must be attentive to other ways in which God's 
Spirit may be calling us to unity. And we must rec- 
ognize that some of our differences will only be 
resolvable after we have come together and lived to- 
gether in full communion. Now is the time to give 
high priority to the process of reception in the mem- 


ber churches of that which has been achieved in the 
dialogue and experienced in joint action. 


OUTREACH AND RENEWAL. "The mission of 
the church is not only what it says and does; the 
very being of the church forms the most significant 
witness." In that sentence from the second section 
of the Assembly Study Book is distilled the various 
aspects of the church's mission as we understand it 
today. Jesus' great commission as Matthew states 
it—"Go ... and make disciples of all nations"—is as 
relevant for us and as binding upon us today as it 
ever was. The church is still to be planted; the gos- 
1 of salvation is still to be preached to those who 
ave not heard it. In the nineteenth century and still 
today, many do go to foreign countries and peoples 
to preach in order that the church may be planted. 
Evangelistic fervor is not dead, not even among Lu- 
therans. How could it be? 


What is sometimes forgotten in the fervor of evan- 
gelical movements, however, is the rest of the great 
commission and much of the book of Acts and the 
apostolic letters. Initially the gospel is preached to 
and responded to by individuals, but by baptism 
these individuals are immediately incorporated into 
a community of faith which itself has a mission. 
The gospel of salvation is both intensely personal 
and unavoidably communal. It creates a church 
which is to be a witness to Christ as Lord of the 
coming kingdom or reign of God. 


Once planted, of course, the church needs nourish- 
ing and cultivating, sometimes even pruning. The 
Christian community cannot live work on its 
own; it is constantly dependent on teaching and 
preaching, on sharing the Eucharist, on the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, on forgiveness for its sins of 
commission and omission. It cannot be an effective 
sign of the kingdom unless its own inner life is vi- 
brant and committed. 


In those parts of the world where the church is still 
being planted and in other parts where it is still a 
youngish plant, there is usually a spiritual vibrancy 
about communal life that can only be called exem- 
plary. They tend to put those of us to shame who 
come from churches planted centuries or even more 
than a millennium ago. For in our parts of the world 
Sanat’ fervor has tumed to autumnal 

orum—at least for most of those baptized— 
prompting us to call for reevangelization and re- 
newal. 


We have spoken already of the need for a spiritual- 
ity which is profoundly ecumenical. Not 
minimizing the gifts our Reformation confessional 
tradition still has to offer, sometimes even to us, we 
must learn to conceive of ourselves as vital parts of 
one holy, catholic and apostolic church. For we Lu- 
therans not only have gifts to offer others, we have 
much to receive as well. The fullness of the biblical 
faith and the richness of the tradition of the church 
cannot at the moment be actually identified with any 
single church. But we cannot stop even at the 
boundaries created by baptism. Many aspects of the 
tradition of the church will come alive for us only as 
we plumb the depths of our common heritage with 
contemporary Jewish sisters and brothers. Dialogue 
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with Jewish people which includes joint exploration 
of the Scriptures we hold in common and our com- 
mon heritage of praise and thanksgiving are 
essential to our own self-understanding. 


But Jewish-Christian dialogue is only one 
instance—the primary instance to be sure—of dia- 
logue with people of other faiths. Islam is also 
rooted in what 1s often called the Abrahamic heri- 
tage. Its sometimes militantly fundamentalist forms 
should not blind us to what we may have to learn 
from it. The massive movement of medieval scho- 
lastic theology owed significant debts to Islamic 
thought. And then there are the other classic world 
religions. Without diluting our allegiance to the 
gospel one iota, must we not find a way to live with 
integrity in a world of religious pluralism? Surely 
we can no longer regard the non-Christian world as 
merely territory to be conquered, seeing ourselves 
as "Christian soldiers marching as to war". In this 
Assembly we intend to wrestle with this problem of 
interreligious dialogue and evangelism. 


lt is fashionable to condemn the so-called folk 
churches where much of the Federation's numerical 
strength still resides. These churches, it is said, 
have buried the gospel under so many layers of cul- 
ture and historical strife that spiritual renewal is 
virtually impossible without a completely fresh 
start, It is true that in many places only a tiny mi- 
nority of a folk church's membership is regular in 
worship. Visitors from outside readily gain the im- 
pression that the imposing church buildings which 
remain largely empty except on Christmas Eve and 
Good Friday are meparded primarily as cultural 
monuments and/or places for concerts of church 
music. But it is also true that countless faithful pas- 
tors proclaim the gospel regularly and try to make 
the most of such occasions as baptisms, weddings 
and funerals. Clearly the situation cries out for re- 
newal; the code word is reevangelization. 


Before the folk-church situation is dismissed too 
easily let us again remember recent events in 
Leipzig in the German Democratic Republic. If the 
Nikolaikirche—a relic of a bygone Christian culture 
if ever there was one—had not been there, where 
would people have found spiritual refreshment who 
for various reasons could not identify with the Sun- 
day congregation, but who were present in numbers 
at weekday late afternoon services featuring church 
music? And where would the regular protest dem- 
onstrations of recent months have found a 
headquarters? The Nikolaikirche had found a new 
purpose which is surely in harmony with the gospel. 
In the GDR the church buildings have been like 
Noah's Ark providing shelter and a platform for 
nascent movements for peace, justice and the integ- 
rity of creation. But they have also been places 
where week in, week out the gospel has been pro- 
claimed and the sacraments administered. They 
have demonstrated that even in times of repression 
and severe stress the church remains a sign of the 
COME kingdom and thus of the hope that is in 
ist. 


Neither a politicized church nor a privatized Chris- 
tian faith does justice to a concept of the church as 
the communion of the faithful. We need a piety or a 
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spirituality able to integrate the role of faith, prayer 
and the mystery of the church's sacramental life 
with a God-willed struggle for justice and peace. 
Whenever these two aspects are separated carica- 
tures of biblical Christianity are the result. When 
the church refuses its responsibility for its 
socio-political context, it ceases to be light and salt. 
Where the church simply lusts after political power 
and privilege, it ceases to nurture the community of 
faith. 


"The nature of the church's mission is always ser- 
vanthood. Jesus exemplified the role of the servant 
in his life of suffering and in his death. In like man- 
ner the church in mission is to rely on the power of 
God's spirit working through self-denial, suffering 
and cross, rather than on the wealth and power of 
the world. The fruits of mission are gifts of God, 
granted not through human power and wisdom, but 
only through decur and sharing the life of the 
crucified Lord." 
("Together in God's Mission", 
LWF Documentation 26,) 


We must put a question to what I have shared with 
you this morning and to the total work this Assem- 
bly will accomplish: How are we as a Lutheran 
communion to demonstrate in faithful witness and 
service that indeed God has heard the cries of his 
people? That question will put to the test our iden- 
tity as communion of churches. We have dared to 
proclaim about God, I have heard the cries of my 
people. If we believe that God has heard and con- 
tinues to hear, what does that tell us about our 
priorities as Lutheran communion? The sort of 
unity we profess in communion language is God's 
gift to us in Christ. But unity in communion is also 
a task; it costs something. Paraphrasing Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s classic distinction between cheap and 
costly grace ( The Cost of Discipleship), I conclude: 


"Cheap unity is the deadly enemy of the church. It 
is unity without discipleship, unity without the 
cross, unity without Jesus Christ. Cheap unity is the 
unity of pronouncements without praxis, speaking 
without suffering, the sharing of words without the 
Sharing of bread. But costly unity is the pearl of 
great price. It is the call of Jesus Christ at which the 
disciple leaves their nets to join the company of 
those who follow him. It is the summons to life in 
community, to the power of the resurrection and the 
fellowship of suffering. Such unity is costly be- 
cause it cost the life of God's only begotten Son, 
that we might be one. And what is so costly for 
God cannot be cheap for us. " 


Aware of the price that must be paid, let us move 
ahead, then, with the agenda God has set before this 
Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation. 
Let us endeavor with God's help to hear the cries of 
God's people for life in communion, for salvation, 
for peace with justice and for a liberated creation. 
Let us hear these cries, and pray God for wisdom 
and courage to do that which is required. 
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"In the course of those many days the king of 


Egypt died. And the people of Israel groaned under 
their bondage, and cried out for help, and their cry 
under bondage came up to God. And God heard 
their groaning, and God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. And 
God saw the people of Israel, and God knew their 
condition ... Then the Lord said, 'I have seen the af- 
fliction of my people who are in Egypt, and have 
heard their cry because of their taskmasters; I know 
their sufferings, and I have come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 
them up out of that land to a good and broad land, a 
MENS with milk and honey’" (Exod. 2:23-25; 
3:7-8). 


Seen from space the orb of the world ars to bea 
beautiful blue and white sphere delicately sus- 
pended against a black background. The astronauts 
who have experienced this sight firsthand tell us that 
the viewer is nearly overwhelmed by the awesome 
beauty and the silent serenity of the earth. In the 
airless void of space no sound can be heard, and the 
visual Ep of this fragile globe communicates a 
sense of tranquillity and well-being. 


As we leave the ethereal realms of space, however, 
and draw closer to this planet that is home to us all, 
that sense of tranquillity and well-being begins to 
dissipate. Approaching the upper ranges of the 
atmosphere we discover that the ozone layer, that 
delicate envelope of gases which protects us from 
the killing effect of the sun's ultra-violet rays, has 
been depleted and that holes have developed in the 
polar regions allowing lethal doses of energy to en- 
ter our environment. The cause? The desire of the 
world's affluent to have their local environments 
cooled and refrigerated; their deodorants, hair 
sprays, and insecticides propelled from aerosol 
cans; their drinks and fast-food sandwiches boxed in 
Styrofoam cartons. Meanwhile the fluorocarbons 
unleashed by these luxuries silently destroy the deli- 
cately balanced atmosphere that makes life itself 
possible. 


As we penetrate the layers of the atmosphere the 
beauty of God's creation is still evident. The bril- 
liant blue of the refracted sunlight, the firmament of 
Genesis 1, embraces us as we hurtle toward the 
earth’s surface. But as we draw nearer to the land 
the unmistakable brown and gray haze of civiliza- 
tion, the industrial and chemical pollutants that 
befoul our air, become evident. And as we gaze 
upon the waters and the land—the land which 
brought forth "vegetation, plants yielding seed, and 
fruit trees bearing fruit" (Gen.:11) which brought 
forth "living creatures according to their kinds: cat- 
tle and creeping things and beasts of the earth" 
(Gen. 1:24); the waters which brought forth 
"swarms of living creatures ... the great sea mon- 
Sters and every living creature that moves, with 
which the waters swarm" (Gen. 1:20,21)—we see 
God's good and fecund creation becoming a place 
of devastation and destruction. 
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We look in horror as global warming distorts rain- 
fall patterns, extending the arid deserts of Africa 
into formerly inhabited places. Pictures of malnour- 
ished children with swollen bellies, of emaciated 
adults so weak that they cannot brush away the flies 
from their faces, of people dying by the thousands 
for lack of water to drink, these pictures will not 
soon leave our memories. In this beautiful land of 
our host country we see the devastation of the rain 
forests and the destruction of those cultures that 
have learned for centuries to coexist with the natural 
environment. The Amazon basin, one of the last 
pieces on earth where the land and waters literally 
teem and swarm with the manifold creatures of 
God's good creation, now faces destruction at the 
hands of those who would extract profit from pris- 
tine and fragile forests that provide an essential 
"green lung" for the entire earth. Inland waterways 
and harbors throughout the world have become so 
filthy that they can sustain virtually no life other 
than the green and red algae that feed off the fecal 
bacteria which proliferate in the otherwise dead wa- 
ters. Boston harbor in my own home town is little 
more than an open sewer, the victim of decades of 
chemical and sewage contamination. 


"And God saw everything that God had made, and 
behold, it was very good" (Gen. 1:31). What has 
become of God's good creation, now that it has 
been in the charge of human stewards for these 
many millennia? How have we acquitted ourselves 
as stewards of the earth? How shall we account for 
our stewardship before the Lord of all creation? 
Will the apocalyptic judgment of the prophet Isaiah, 
uttered mor than 2,500 years ago, become reality in 
our time 


The earth mourns and withers, 
the world languishes and withers; 
the heavens languish together with 
the earth. 


The earth lies polluted 
under its inhabitants, 
for they have transgressed the laws, 
violated the statutes, 
broken the everlasting covenant. 


Therefore a curse devours the earth, 
and its inhabitants suffer for their 
guilt; 
therefore the inhabitants of the earth are scorched, 
and few men are left... 


The earth is utterly broken, 
the earth is rent asunder, 
the earth is violently shaken. 


The earth staggers like a drunken man, 
it sways like a hut; 
its transgression lies heavy upon it, 
and it falls, and will not rise again. 


(Isa.24:4-6, 19-20) 


As we gather here in Curitiba, Brazil, representa- 
tives from 105 Lutheran churches worldwide, we 
are surrounded by the cries of God's people in need. 
Some of these cries are vividly audible, as the cries 














of the Eastern Europeans who have recently taken to 
the streets to declare their demands for freedom, or 
the cries of the poor and destitute in the streets of 
this city or in countless other cities across the globe, 
people who struggle to keep their dignity despite be- 
ing denied the most basic necessities of life. Other 
cries are inaudible or barely heard, those who have 
abandoned hope and live lives of silent desperation, 
those who in illness or hunger or distress can simply 
echo the groaning of a creation in travail. We who 
gather here do not have the luxury of the distant 
view of earth from space, where the airless void re- 
fuses to carry the world's cries of despair. We hear 
the cries all around us and wonder what we are be- 
ing called to do about it all. We wonder where in 
these voices do we hear the call of God? And to 
what kind of action is God calling us through the 
cries of his people? 


The fact that we gather here as Lutherans is both a 
burden and an opportunity. Since its earliest days 
our tradition has been associated with a tendency to 
separate religious and political matters, to keep jus- 
tification and justice clearly distinct. According to 
Luther the righteousness of faith must be clearly 
distinguished from civic righteousness if the purity 
of the gospel is to be maintained. The righteousness 
of faith is a pure gift of God mediated through the 
work of Christ. The transformation from unright- 
eousness to righteousness takes place through the 
declarative act of God in Christ; in that act the sin- 

+ ner remains perfectly passive as God alone acts to 
justify. Civic righteousness, on the other hand, can 
be produced by the intentional activity of citizens, 
independent of their status before God. Luther was 
fond of saying that the Turks and heathen can pro- 
duce works of civic righteousness, but, he would 
quickly add, "the righteousness which justifies me 
before the civil judge is not to be identified with 
righteousness before God." 


This fundamental distinction between the righteous- 
ness of faith and civic righteousness has made the 
roblem of relating faith to political action particu- 
larly difficult among Lutherans. Some European 
and North-American Lutherans have argued that the 
ospel bears no positive relation to the struggle for 
justice in the civic realm. At a 1985 consultation on 
this topic, held in Mexico City, Professor Gerhard 
Forde of Luther-Northwestern Seminary in the USA 
argued that "justification and justice cannot be put 
together by us in any sort of a positive or artificial 
synthesis. It is like trying to make a positive syn- 
thesis between law and gospel, or between the old 
and the new age. Thus if one is to follow Luther's 
lead the way ahead would seem to lie through nega- 
tion rather than positive synthesis." By contrast 
Lutheran theologians in Third World countries have 
sought to show the necessary interdependence be- 
tween justification and justice. So at the same 
Mexico City conference Dr. Victorio Araya of 
Costa Rica argued that "the condemned of the earth 
present to us in a radical and demanding way the 
question of the justice and justification of God." 


You will not be asked to mediate these important 
disagreements among Lutheran theologians, but 
many of the decisions you will make here will de- 
pend on the way in which you hear and respond to 


the cries of God's people. Indeed, the future of 
world Lutheranism depends in large part on the way 
in which we understand the vocation and mission to 
which God is calling us in a world so desperately in 
need of the healing power of the gospel. We are by 
origin a Northern-European church, deeply influ- 
enced during the past five decades by the 
North-American churches, now opening our hearts 
and minds to the witness of the churches of the 
Third World. More importantly, we are a 
world-wide Christian communion, an evangelical 
movement within the ecumenical church, seeking to 
be a church in mission to God's people in need. 
And therein lies the great opportunity that stands be- 
fore us. We are, I believe, at an historic juncture in 
the history of world Lutheranism. Here at Curitiba 
we have an opportunity to begin ing the future 
of our common life as we look toward the 
twenty-first century. How do we respond to the 
cries of God's people, affirming our historic tradi- 
tion, yet adapting to the demands of a world that 
"languishes and withers," an earth that "lies polluted 
under its inhabitants." How do we, as Lutheran 
Christians, hear the call of God in the midst of the 
cries of God's people? 


u 


"Then the Lord said ... 'Behold, the cry of the peo- 
ple of Israel has come to me, and I have seen the 
oppression with which the Egyptians oppress them. 
Come, I will send you to Pharaoh that you may 
bring forth my people, the children of Israel, out of 
Egypt. But Moses said to God, "Who am I that I 
should go to Pharaoh, and bring the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt?" (Exod.:7; 9-11). 


1 must admit to you that as I read through the pre- 
paratory materials for this Assembly I felt a bit like 
Moses. These carefully prepared study guides, pa- 
pers, and meditations set before us in numbing yet 
chilling detail the magnitude of the plight of God's 
suffering people. 500 million hungry, one billion 
living in extreme poverty, 40 million deaths a year 
from hunger and malnutrition, 1.5 billion without 
access to medical care, 2 billion without a stable 
water supply ... and so the horrific statistics go on. 
And like Moses I thought, "Who am I that I should 
bear the responsibility for addressing this extraordi- 
nary situation? How can I, a person of privilege, a 
highly educated and reasonably wealthy American, 
a dean at the most prestigious educational institution 
in the United States—how can I possibly speak to a 
condition of suffering and deprivation that goes far 
beyond my own experience?" I would imagine that 
each of you had similar feelings as you prepared for 
this Assembly, you, too, might have ed with 
Meses, "But who am I?" 


But as you know, God was hardly daunted by 
Moses self-effacing response. For each of Moses" 
excuses God had a more powerful reply, until fi- 
nally Moses crumbled under the sheer weight of 
God's persistence. So, too, God will continue to 
quine ns mi e beed Lis call virio me Caec of 

people. But unlike Moses we see no buming 
bush. We do not hear the voice of God calling us 
by name. We have no miraculous signs to reassure 
us of the presence of God. We have only the cries 
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of God's people in their suffering and affliction, the 
groaning of the creation in travail. Or so it some- 
times seems And that suffering and affliction, those 
cries and groanings, can so overwhelm us that, like 
Moses, we want to run from the call of God. We 
want to stop our ears and find some peace and tran- 
quillity, some place where we can restore our souls 
and qa And opportunities abound in today's 
world to allow just such an escape from the cries of 
God's people. Some of these temptations to evasion 
are evident: the pursuit of material wealth and pleas- 
ures among the affluent, the momentary release that 

gs provide young people—particularly those 
caught in the spiral of poverty and violence, the 
mindless involvement in the superficialities of 
popular culture. We think that these transitory di- 
versions provide us happiness; in fact they are futile 
attempts to escape our responsibility for a world in 
need. Other temptations to evasion are more subtle 
and even come in religious garb. Various move- 
ments, flying the banner of "spirituality," beckon to 
us, inviting us to explore the interiority of our souls, 
to luxuriate in the good feelings of meditation and 
contemplation. Such spiritual exercises are not in 
and of themselves to be shunned, but if they direct 
us simply toward the self and away from our neigh- 
bors in need, then they are yet another expression of 
our fallenness, another example of the incurvatus in 
se that Augustine and Luther identified as the root 
of all sin. Diversions, whether material or spiritual, 
will not deflect our persistent God from calling us to 
respond to the cries of God's people. 


But the question remains, "How do we identify the 
call of within the cacophony of cries we hear 
all around us?" We must act without the guidance 
of a vision, or a divine voice, or a miraculous sign. 
How can we know if we are acting in accord with 
God's will for us and for God's le in need? 
How do we distinguish the call of the pro- 
jections of our own hearts and imaginations? i: 
question has always been most difficult for Luther- 
ans to answer. Our theological heritage leads us to 
be cautious in identifying any action in history un- 
ambiguously with the action of God. While we are 
confident that God is always present for us in the 
proclamation of the gospel and the administration of 
the sacraments, our keen sense of the fallibility and 
fallenness of creation keeps us from being equally 
confident in the realm of history and politics. The 
tragic events in Germany in the 1920s, '30s, and 
'40s demonstrate how difficult it is for Lutherans to 
avoid the extremes of political fanaticism on the one 
hand and political inaction on the other. Some Lu- 
therans were willing to identify the hand of God in 
those forces that undermined the fragile democracy 
of the Weimar Republic, but few were able to hear 
the voice of God in the suffering of God's chosen 
people, the Jews. Somehow we must avoid a pre- 
mature identification of God's call with our own 
most precious political programs, while remaining 
open to the genuine call of God in the voices of 
those who suffer. Do we have resources in our own 
Lutheran tradition that can provide the guidance we 
need as we seek the voice of God in the voices of 
those who suffer? 
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II 


"And the people of Israel groaned under their bond- 
age, and cried out for help, and their cry under 
bondage came up to God. And God heard their 
groaning, and God remembered his covenant with 
Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob" (Exod. 
2:23-24). 


The central theological idea in the text that provides 
the theme for our Assembly is the notion of "cove- 
nant" If we truly grasp the biblical view of 
covenant, then we will come to see that there is no 
inherent conflict between justification and justice. 
If we genuinely understand the God of the covenant, 
then we shall see that God's righteousness and 
God's justice are both manifestations of God's 
"steadfast love." By interpreting our Lutheran heri- 
tage in light of the biblical view of covenant, we 
will be enabled better to discern the call of God in 
the midst of the cries of God's people. 


"Then Moses said to God, 'If I come to the pae 
of Israel and say to them, "The God of your fathers 
has sent me to you,” and they ask me, "What is his 
name?" what shall I say to them?’ God said to 
Moses, 'I WILL BE WHAT I WILL BE.’ And he 
said, 'Say this to the people of Israel, 'I WILL BE 
has sent me to you'" (Exod.3:13-14). 


When Moses sought from God further clarification 
concerning God's identity, he received this puzzling 
opaque response. To this very day scholars are un- 
certain how to translate the name God reveals to 
Moses. Pious Jews will not even speak the name; 
they simply write the four letters YHWH. Chris- 
tians have recently developed the custom of 
speaking the name Yahweh, but we are still uncer- 
tain what the name means. I have used one 
common translation, "I WILL BE WHAT I WILL 
BE," because it captures both the ambiguity and the 
future orientation of God's reality. God cannot and 
will not be known by such a simple device as a 
name. The name, Yahweh, is designed to be am- 
biguous. It requires those who believe to seek 
further if they wish to discover the identity of this 
God. It requires the one who would hear the call of 
God to look at the actions that God performs in the 
world. We, like Moses, are told to look to God's 
actions if we want to hear the call of God in the 
midst of the cries of God's people. If you want to 
know this God, look at the deeds he has performed. 


And those deeds cluster around the central concept 
of the Exodus text, the covenant. God remembers 
the covenant he has made with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob and so acts to deliver them from bondage in 
Egypt. Just as he called Abraham out of the land of 
Haran and promised to give to him and his descen- 
dants a new land as "an everlasting possession," so 
now he calls his people out of Egypt in order to 
bring them back to the land of promise. "And I will 
establish my covenant between me and you and 
your descendants after you throughout their genera- 
tions for an everlasting covenant, to be God to you 
and to your after you" (Gen.17:7). 
God's call is thus linked to the making and remem- 
bering of an everlasting promise, and his act of 
deliverance is an act of faithfulness to that promise. 














The exodus is a liberating act by a God who is faith- 
ful to his covenant, faithful to his everlasting 
promise. This act of justice proceeds from a God 
who is identified by his covenant faithfulness. 


This identification of God through his covenanted 
actions is made even clearer in the giving of the law 
at Sinai. There God once more links his divine 
name with his covenant faithfulness. "YHWH 
passed before [Moses], and proclaimed, "'YHWH, 
YHWH, a God merciful and gracious, slow to an- 
ger, and abounding in steadfast love and 
faithfulness'" (Exod.34:6). The call to Abraham, 
the liberation from bondage in Egypt, the giving of 
the law at Sinai—all these must be understood as 
actions that proceed from God's identity as the God 
of the covenant. These actions are thus manifesta- 
tions of God's mercy, grace, steadfast love, and 
faithfulness. As Moses tells the people of Israel be- 
fore they enter into the promised land, "Because 
[God] loved your forebears and chose their descen- 
dants after them, [he] brought you out of Egypt with 
his own presence, by his great power" (Deut.4:37). 
God's act of liberation is an expression of God's 
steadfast love and faithfulness. 


If there is a single word most often associated with 
God's faithfulness to his promise, it is the word 
"steadfast love,” hesed. Indeed, if we are to under- 
stand the biblical notion of justice, we need to see it 
as an expression of the steadfast love that character- 
izes the covenant relationship. Hear the words of 
the prophet Isaiah: "Give counsel, grant justice ... 
hide the outcasts, betray not the fugitive ... When 
the oppressor is no more, and destruction has 
ceased, and he who tramples under foot has van- 
ished from the land, then a throne will be 
established in steadfast love and on it will sit in 
faithfulness in the tent of David one who judges and 
seeks justice and is swift to do righteousness" 
(Isa.16:3-5). The righteous judge, the one who 
genuinely seeks justice, is the one who is faithful to 
the covenant and whose action is an expression of 
steadfast love. Therefore, those who are in cove- 
nant relation with the righteous God must guide 
their actions by the same covenant standard. Genu- 
ine ee proceeds from our faithful recognition of 
God’s undeserved mercy toward us. God’s justice 
is an expression of his willingness to remain faithful 
to his covenant, even when we have failed to keep 
our part of the bargain. When God heard the cries 
of his people in bondage, he simply "remembered 
his covenant," and “came down to deliver them out 
of the hands of the Egyptians." God did not first in- 
quie conceming the degree and quality of their 
aithfulness; rather, their cries were sufficient to re- 
mind God of his covenant, and he acted out of 
Steadfast love and faithfulness. Genuine justice pro- 
ceeds from our faithful recognition of God's 
steadfast love toward us. That is why the prophet 
Micah rue coven language to remind the 
people of Israel t their responsibilities for j 
tice. "[God] has showed you, O man, what is Sum 
and what does the Lord require of you but to do jus- 
tice, and to desire steadfast love (hesed), and to 
walk humbly with your God" (Mic.6:8). 


The other primary term used in the Old Testament 
to identify God as God of the covenant is righteous- 


ness, (sedega). Listen again to the words I read a 
few minutes ago from the prophet Isaiah. "When 
the oppressor is no more, and destruction has 
ceased, and he who tramples under foot has van- 
ished from the land, then a throne will be estab- 
lished in steadfast love and on it will sit in 
faithfulness in the tent of David one who judges and 
seeks justice and is swift to do righteousness." In 
this passage the basic notions of covenant theology 
come together: steadfast love, faithfulness, right- 
eousness, and justice. It is particularly important for 
our purposes to note that righteousness and justice 
are closely linked with God's steadfast love and 
faithfulness. "Righteousness" is the term that de- 
scribes God's steadfast love and faithfulness in 
relation to the covenant partner. God's righteous- 
ness is revealed when God acts in love to confirm 
and fulfill the promises he has made in the cove- 
nant. Justice is accomplished when the promises of 
the covenant are led. Therefore if we want to 
know what God is calling us to do when we hear the 
cries of his people, we must look to the promises 
God has made to us in his covenant. 


In order to understand the full extent of those prom- 
ises we must, of course, look to the one in whom all 
the promises of God are fulfilled, Jesus Christ. For 
Jesus Christ is the righteousness of God; Jesus 
Christ is the ultimate e: ion of God's steadfast 
love and faithfulness. great achievement of the 
apostle Paul, an achievement we Lutherans all too 
often fail to grasp, is that he brought together the 
Jewish covenant theology of righteousness with the 
unique revelation in Jesus Christ. When Paul 
speaks of the righteousness of God in the book of 
Romans, he presupposes the great covenant theol- 
ogy of Judaism. Luther’s great insight into the 
fms took place as he struggled with the notion of 
God's righteousness in the book of Romans. When 
Luther finally realized that God’s righteousness was 
the power by which God makes us righteous, i.e., 
when he understood that God's righteousness is an 
expression of God’s steadfast love and faithfulness, 
the gospel was revealed to him in all its majesty and 
wonder. The challenge now stands before the con- 
temporary Lutheran communion to extend that 
evangelical insight into our thinking about justice. 
If for the prophets justice is the extension of God’s 
righteousness into the world, then we must ask our- 
selves how Jesus Christ, the righteousness of God, 
calls us to a ministry of justice on behalf of those 
who suffer. If we can discern the promises of God 
in Jesus Christ on behalf of those who suffer, we 
will begin to understand the call of God to us in the 
midst of the cries of God's people. 


IV 


"And as he sat at table ... behold, many tax collec- 
tors and sinners came and sat down with Jesus and 
his disciples. And when the Pharisees saw this, they 
said to his disciples, "Why does your teacher eat 
with tax collectors and sinners?' But when he heard 
it, he said, "Those who are well have no need of a 
physician, but those who are sick. Go and leam 
what this means. ‘I desire steadfast love, and not 
sacrifice.’ For I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners" (Matt. 9: 10-13; cf. Mark 2: 1-12 and 
Luke 5: 17-26). 
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As we turn our attention to the life, ministry, death 
and resurrection of Jesus we begin to see even more 
clearly the close connection between justice and 
God's steadfast love. In entering the world of the 
New Testament, however, we must reckon with an- 
other concept that is central to our understanding of 
God's covenant faithfulness, the concept of sin. In 
the first chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, Joseph is 
visited by an angel who reassures him that the child 
Mary carries is "of the Holy Spirit. She will bear a 
son," the angel announces, "and you shall call his 
name Jesus, for he will save his people from their 
sins" (Matt.1: 20-21). The Gospel writer is reflect- 
ing a popular etymology of the name Jesus or, in its 
Hebrew equivalent, Joshua, in which the name 
means "Yahweh is salvation." Thus the very name 
of Jesus is connected with the God of Israel, the 
righteous God who shows steadfast love in faithful- 
ness to the covenant. Jesus is thus identified as 
Yahweh's agent of salvation, the one who "will save 
his people from their sins." 


We must exercise great care in interpreting the no- 
tion of sin in the New Testament. We have been 
influenced by centuries of interpretation in which 
the ee of sin has become increasingly nar- 
towed personalized. We are apt to think of sin 
primarily in moral terms, as those acts of commis- 
sion or omission by which we become guilty in the 
sight of God. The Gospel writers, however, have a 
much broader and more inclusive understanding of 
sin. For them a sinner is one who stands on the 
margins, one who is an outcast from the primary so- 
ciety, one who is vulnerable because of lack of 
health, or social standing, or economic status. 
Among the many terms included in the category of 
"sinner" within the Gospels are the following: tax 
collectors, the sick and infirm, the poor, the ritually 
unclean, those who hunger and thirst, those who are 
persecuted for righteousness sake, those who 
moum, those possessed by demons, the naked, the 
strangers, the prisoners, "the least of these” our 
brothers and sisters. I realize that my suggestion 
that all these persons belong in the category "sinner" 
may be both surprising and controversial, but I be- 
lieve a close reading of the Gospel narratives will 
confirm this interpretation. A sinner, in the Gospel 
texts, is one who has been rejected and marginal- 
ized, one who appears to be outside the protective 
care of God’s covenant steadfast love. 


This broad use of the term "sin" in no way suggests 
that those who are on the margins are morally re- 
sponsible for their plight. Quite the contrary. As 
Jesus’ reply to the disciples concerning the man 
who was bom blind makes perfectly clear, those 
who suffer misfortune do so through no fault of 
their own. Blindness, ritual impurity, poverty, 
disease—these unhappy circumstances of life ought 
not lead to the shunning or rejection of those who 
fall victim to them. These conditions lead to mar- 
ginal status solely because society consigns such 
Persons to the margins. The self-appointed right- 
eous ones designate those who suffer as "sinners." 
And it is precisely to such sinners —for their 
salvation— that Jesus is sent. He does not reject the 
term by which society identifies these outcasts; he 
rather identifies with that term and those who bear it 
—and thereby redeems them. Herein lies the mys- 


tery of the gospel —that Jesus, the righteous one of 
God—fully with sinners and outcasts and thereby 
makes them righteous in God’s sight. This is the 
miracle that Luther called "that blessed exchange," 
whereby Jesus becomes a sinner so that sinners 
might become righteous. 


In announcing the name of this child of Mary, the 
angel reveals that Jesus will be the "salvation of 
Yahweh," the agent of the righteous God who will 
extend God’s steadfast covenant love to all sinners. 
The one who at his birth is identified with the right- 
eous God then embarks on a ministry in which he 
becomes identified, not with the righteous, but with 
sinners, "for I came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners." His table fellowship with tax collectors, 
prostitutes, lepers, and others who were ritually un- 
clean is the tangible sign that the righteous one of 
God has identified himself with those who are 
thought to lie outside the sphere of God’s steadfast 
love. But in identifying with those who are called 
"sinners," Jesus extends that steadfast love to them. 
Thus to his detractors he quotes the passage from 
the prophet Hosea, "Go d learn what this means, 
"I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice." And that 
steadfast love ultimately extends to include the very 
fate that all sinners must suffer, the fate of exclusion 
from the gracious covenant of God. When from the 
cross Jesus utters that horrifying cry. "My God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?" he speaks on be» 
half of all sinners, all those who, without his 
mission of mercy, would have been separated from 
the steadfast love of God. But in having accom- 
plished that mission Jesus fulfills the promise of his 
Father, Yahweh the God of Israel, that in Jesus 
God's people will find their salvation. By raising 
Jesus from the dead God testifies that the mission of 
this prophet from Nazareth is the mission of God 
himself. Through Jesus, God's steadfast love is ex- 
tended to include all persons, indeed, is extended to 
the entire world (cf. Matt. 26; 13). As the Gospel 
narrative draws to a close Jesus sends all those who 
would be his disciples on a mission of steadfast love 
to "all nations." And the Gospel concludes, not sur- 
prisingly, with a final word of promise, a reminder 
that the one who at his birth was called "Immanuel, 
God with us" will now be with us "always, to the 
close of the age" (Matt.28:20). Thus the righteous 
one of God promises that his steadfast love will en- 
compass all of space and time. 


v. 


Return with me, if you will, to the picture with 
which this address began, the picture of the fragile 
blue orb of the earth suspended against the ebony 
darkness of space. We have now seen the devasta- 
tion visited upon this planet by human exploitation, 
we have smelled the putrid aromas generated by 
chemical wastes, sewage, and the terrible burning of 
the rain forests; we have touched and been touched 
by the sufferings of those enslaved by poverty, dis- 
ease, and political tyranny; we have heard the 
incessant cries of God's people in need. Our senses 
have been attuned to a creation groaning in travail 
and we know that within these cries and groanings 
we have heard the call of God. And like Moses we 
must now respond to that call and take up the re- 
sponsibilities God has given us. 














Our study of the Bible's covenant theology has 
helped us to identify the God who is calling to us 
from within the cries of his people. He is Yahweh, 
Creator of the universe, God of the covenant, the 
one revealed in Jesus Christ. This is the God who 
has created "an everlasting covenant" with "every 
living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth" 
(Gen. 9:16). This is the God who heard the cries of 
his people in bondage, remembered his covenant, 
and came down to deliver his people from slavery. 
Yahweh is the God who chose Jesus of Nazareth to 
be his agent of salvation, the one who will extend 
God's steadfast love to the whole world. Yahweh, 
the one who called to Moses out of the burning bush 
now calls to us from his beautiful yet broken crea- 
tion. Yahweh remains 'I WILL BE WHAT I WILL 
BE.': the righteous one, the God of steadfast love, 
the God who is faithful to the covenant. If we look 
carefully at these three characteristics of our calling 
God, then we will begin to discem the actions to 
which we are called. 


"[God] has showed you ... what is good; and what 
does the Lord require of you but to do justice, and to 
desire steadfast love, and to walk humbly with your 
God?" (Mic.6:8). 


".. to do justice." As people of the covenant, as 
those who have experienced the steadfast love of 
our righteous God, we are now called to a ministry 
of justice on behalf of those who live on the mar- 
gins, those who are the outcasts of our societies, 
those who suffer pression As disciples of the 
crucified and risen Christ, we have a special respon- 
sibility to extend God's covenant protection to those 
who are vulnerable and powerless. The way of the 
cross passes through urban ghettos and rural waste- 
lands, through hospital rooms of the incurably ill 
and dying, through those deep corridors of despair 
within the hearts of those who are victims of vio- 
lence. As followers of the crucified, we, too, must 
identify with the plight of "the least of these," our 
brothers and sisters. But as we walk the way of the 
cross we are also called to proclaim the good news 
that the Crucified has risen, that suffering and de- 
spair are not the final judgment upon God's 
creation. People of the covenant are people of 
promise; followers of the crucified and risen Christ 
must exemplify a "cruciform hope" within a world 
of despair and cynicism. 


Doing justice is a complicated matter in today's 
world, and we must beware of seizing simple solu- 
tions to complex problems There is no "quick fix" 
for the myriad pains of a groaning creation. As 
Lutherans responding to the cries of God's people, 
we need to develop diverse approaches to questions 
of justice. In some situations our role should be that 
of the prophet, holding up a vision of God's right- 
eousness and condemning those who subject God's 
people to oppression. In other contexts where the 
injustices are less clear and more subtle we may 
have to engage in serious attempts to study prob- 
lems, to gain knowledge about political and 
economic systems, and encourage long-range pro- 
grams of reform and modification. In still other 
circumstances we may have to act decisively to res- 
cue those who are victims of injustice but have no 
one to speak for them or to act on their behalf. If 


we are to be agents of our righteous God, seeking to 
establish peace with justice, then we must be open 
to the many and often surprising ways in which our 
God acts to deliver his people from bondage. Over 
the last few years we have seen freedom movements 
develop in the Philippines, in China, throughout 
Eastern Europe, and in Africa and Latin America. 
While these movements have sought political and 
economic freedom for their people, they have been 
strikingly diverse in approach and strategy. We 
should expect nothing less from a world as wonder- 
fully complex as the one created by our righteous 
God. As people of the covenant, we need to keep 
our approaches to justice flexible, even as we con- 
tinue to witness to the righteousness of our loving 
God. 


"... and to desire steadfast love." As we saw in our 
study of covenant theology, justice proceeds from 
the steadfast love of our righteous God. Justice is 
the form that God's steadfast love takes in relation 
to those who suffer in the world. For people of the 
covenant, the search for justice must always proceed 
from that steadfast love by which God has recon- 
ciled the world unto himself. Indeed, justice must be 
understood as the extension of God's steadfast love 
to those who are most vulnerable and defenseless. 


In order to be effective agents of justice in the 
world, it is essential that we maintain a clear iden- 
tity as people of the covenant, that communio 
gathered around the presence of the crucified and 
risen Christ. Therefore we must seek in our wor- 
ship, in our Christian education, and in our mission 
to the world to be that distinctive community of the 
baptized, commissioned to extend the steadfast love 
of God to the whole world. Just as we struggle to 
recognize and confess the identity of the God who 
calls us to covenant faithfulness, so also we must 
struggle with our own identity as disciples of the 
crucified and risen Christ. Part of that struggle will 
include the question of how we are to organize our- 
selves as a world communion of Lutheran 
Christians. Much of your time at this Aanby 
(some of you may think too much of your time) wi 
be spent in debate about the organizational structure 
of the Lutheran World Federation. If that discus- 
sion is to be more than a political and politicized 
argument among interest groups, we must keep 
clearly before our eyes our calling to be a commun- 
ion in service to the world, a communion of the 
reconciled seeking to extend God's steadfast love to 
the world. Our organizational structure must be de- 
signed to allow us maximum flexibility in 
responding to the myriad cries among God's people 
inthe world. And our discussion of this topic must 
itself manifest the qualities of steadfast love in our 
relations to one another. If we cannot be a commu- 
nity of love to one another, it is doubtful whether 
we can be such a community for those in need in the 
world. 


^... and to walk humbly with your God.” The most 
extraordinary characteristic exhibited in the story of 
God's relation to his covenant people is the remark- 
able tenacity God shows in remaining faithful to his 
promises. No matter how faithless, disobedient, or 
rebellious the covenant people become, God's love 
remains steadfast; God's promises remain secure. 
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Yahweh, ’I WILL BE WHAT I WILL BE ' is a God 
of memory and hope, a God who will always re- 
member his covenant and thus invites us to enter 
God's future with confidence. God's faithfulness to 
the covenant is our Eee comfort and hope as we 
seek to respond to the cries of those who are in 
need. 


Because we know that God will remain faithful to 
his promises, we are liberated from the devastating 
fear that the accomplishment of justice in the world 
solely upon our efforts. The primacy and 
priority of God's grace frees us from the 
self-defeating effort of seeking our salvation in the 
quest for justice. Since our salvation has been se- 
cured by Christ's death and resurrection, we are 
now free to seek justice for the neighbor in need. At 
this essential point it is proper to distinguish (though 
not to separate) justification and justice. We seek 
ke freely, because we have been freely justified. 
'e seek to be a communion of steadfast love, be- 
cause we are the recipients of God's steadfast love. 
We seek to be fait covenant partners, because 
God's faithfulness will endure forever. 


Because God has promised to be "with [us] always, 
until the close of the age," we can become genuine 
people of hope, a communion that exemplifies the 
cruciform hope of the gospel. As people of hope, 
we are committed to the struggle for justice "for the 
long haul." For the church the pursuit of justice is 
neither a transitory commitment to be forgotten 
when the next new cause beckons nor a desperate 
attempt at individual or corporate self-justification. 
Rather the pursuit of justice is the form of life 
propriate to those who have been justified by 
crucified and risen Christ: It is the fitting expression 
of God's steadfast love in and for the world. For in 
Christ God's covenant love has been expanded to 
include the whole of the universe, for salvation has 
been promised not only to the human creatures of 
God's creation but to the whole of creation itself. 
Thus we wait in hope for a liberated creation. 


We are surrounded by the cries of a creation "groan- 

ing in travail," but as people of the covenant we 
must also proclaim that "the creation itself will be 
set free from its bondage to decay and obtain the 
glorious liberty of the children of God" (Rom.8:21). 

To depict the cries and groanings alone is to preach 
a gospel of death without resurrection. To proclaim 
a message of liberty without a genuine sense of the 
suffering and bondage from which the creation must 
be freed is to substitute a gospel of optimism for the 
cruciform hope of the Christian gospel. In Christ 
we have glimpsed a future in which God's steadfast 
love reigns eternally; in Christ we have been called 
to be witnesses in word and deed to that future. In 
Christ we are empowered once more to see the 
beautiful but battered orb of the world and to marvel 
that it and we remain beloved of God. In Christ we 
are enabled to join our hearts and voices to the 
words of the Psalmist, words which might be our 
common prayer throughout this Assembly, "Let thy 
Steadfast love, O Lord, be upon us, even as we hope 
in thee" (Psalm 33:22). 
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It is a great honor and privilege to address this 

Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 

and to have this opportunity to speak on issues of 

great concern to us all—our common responsibility 

for our planet—threatened as it is by our own life 

me Our common agenda should be our common 
ture. 


This Assembly, another milestone in the movement 
for greater unity between the churches, clearly dis- 
plays how the Lutherans share a common and 
unique international network. The capacity of the 
church to reach the ts is unsurpassed in 
many parts of the world. I hope and believe that this 
movement and its network can make a great differ- 
ence, 


The World Council of Churches in Vancouver, 
voiced its concem when launching the program 
"Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation." 


That Assembly clearly reflected the age-old knowl- 
edge of our interrelationship with nature—that of 
the North American Indians. Seven years later, your 
meeting here is hearing the same ancient wisdom 
from their sisters and brothers in Brazil, the Ama- 
zonian Indians. 


We can look to Francis of Assisi, who in medieval 
times, understood the symbiosis of humankind and 
nature. Time has not changed his profound under- 
Standing, on the contrary, building on such 
forerunners in the discovery of this world, we can 
and must move our frontiers of understanding for- 
ward. 


You have the moral stature and obligation to inspire 
and to demonstrate leadership in spreading that new 
practical ethic which must guide political as well as 
religious leaders, scientists, industrialists, youth, the 
media, business people, rich people and poor peo- 
le, to a new realization of the interrelationship 
tween humankind and nature. The process of eco- 
logical degradation is increasingly visible 
everywhere. All over the world, people are not just 
worried about their own and their children's future. 
They are deeply anxious about the future of this 
planet. 


We face explosive population growth, dangerous in- 
equality and human suffering. The cost of meeting 
humanity's needs is tremendous. We live in an era 
that has created staggering wealth and prosperity, 
but which is producing an ever increasing number 
of poor and hungry people. Deteriorating terms of 
trade, rising debt-service obligations, stagnating 
flows of aid and growing protectionism have in- 
creased the gap between rich and poor nations. 


Since 1980 the number of malnourished people in 
developing countries has risen by 30 percent. After 
years of gain, the average weight for young children 
has again begun to decline in many areas. 


In the 37 poorest countries, per capita expenditure 
during the 1980s has been cut in half for health care 
and by one quarter for education. Present trends 
cannot continue. We have no time to lose. 
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Close to one billion people are living in absolute 
poverty. This situation is in conflict with our con- 
cepts of human dignity. 


Unless responsible population policies are imple- 
mented, the world's population of 5 billion will 
double some time in the next century. 


It is estimated that 15 million hectares of tropical 
forest are being cleared every year, and only one 
tree is planted for every ten that are felled. 


Good soil is being eroded at an alarming rate. 


There are alarming estimates about the rates of ex- 
tinction of species, most of which have never been 
explored by science. 


Industrial production has grown more than fifty-fold 
over the past century. To attempt to eradicate pov- 
erty and provide for a doubled world EA will 
entail a further rapid expansion of the world econ- 
omy, perhaps by five to ten times in the next half 
century. 


Clearly the main responsibility for the pollution of 
our natural environment originates in the developed 
countries. These countries produce more than 90 
percent of our industrial waste. 


We may be about to gain control of the threats to 
the earth's protective ozone layer, but the climate it- 
self has come under threat, and the consequences of 
climatic change could be as devastating as nuclear 
war. 


In the developing countries poverty is the main 
source of environmental degradation. The poor are 
forced to overuse their environment, not because 
they are ignorant, but because they have no choice. 
The poor are all too often marginalized, they live on 
the poorest soil, they often lack safe water—not to 
speak of sanitation—and the prices they are offered 
for their products, offer little possibility other than 
trying to produce more,order to sell more, reducing 
the quality of their lands and the prospects for their 
future and that of their children. 


In Latin America, the richest 7 percent of the popu- 
lation owns 93 percent of the farmland. The poor 
remain dependent, vulnerable and without the re- 
sources to enable them to benefit from the 
environment while allowing it to be renewed. This 
problem is environmental, economic, political, and 
finally human. 


I believe that we can unite behind the goal of struc- 
turing political and economic systems that ensure 
that the poor aré given access to suitable land and 
resources for farming. Only then can they become 
part of the communities which contribute to sustain- 
able development. 


When this does not happen, in a desperate effort to 
find food and to survive, the poor quickly exhaust 
the capacity of the environment to provide for their 
needs. Their future potential, as well as their present 
standards of living, are reduced. The outcome is a 














downward spiral of poverty and environmental deg- 
radation. 


Unable to make an adequate living, the poor turn 
their hopes to new livelihoods in the urban areas 
which threaten to grow into unmanageable 
mega-cities with populations of tens of millions of 
poor and destitute. There they live in squalor, in 
desolate squatter settlements, without the basic ne- 
cessities of life. Their voices are not heard. Their 
communities are weak and continually threatened. 


What we must do to address all of these issues is to 
define a common agenda for the management of this 
planet toward the year 2000 and beyond and move 
that agenda into reality through common and con- 
certed action at all levels of human activity. 


The World Commission on Environment and Devel- 
opment, which I had the honor to chair and which 
presented its report, "Our Common Future" in 1987, 
offered such an agenda on which we all can build. 


The overriding concept of the report is the concept 
of sustainable development. Sustainable develop- 
ment means that we must meet the needs of the 
present generation without compromising the ability 
of future generation to meet their needs. Sustainable 
development means that we must use the environ- 
ment without overusing it. Meeting the essential 
needs of all people requires that there is a fair distri- 
bution of wealth; that there is improved access to 
education and more equal opportunities for partici- 
pation in decision making. 


In essence, sustainable development is a process of 
change in which the exploitation of resources, the 
direction of investments, the orientation of techno- 
logical development, and the way we organize 
ourselves within and among nations is made in har- 
mony with nature and made to enhance both our 
current and future potential to meet human needs 
and aspirations. 


But sustainable development will remain a very dis- 
tant goal as long as we live in a world in which 
poverty is endemic. Sustainable development re- 
quires economic growth, which is more 
equally distributed, but growth of a different nature 
than in the past. 


We need economic growth that respects the limita- 
tions set by nature, growth which can be reconciled 
with ecological and health requirements. Such 
growth cannot become a reality without political 
change and a new global ethic. 


Policy changes are indeed needed, but political 
change and sound policies and investments for envi- 
ronment and development must also be financed. 


There were times when recycled oil revenues were 
plentiful, interest rates were reasonable, and the fu- 
ture seemed promising. But the money-flow came to 
an abrupt end and interest rates reached soaring 
heights. Developing countries saw themselves faced 
with deteriorating terms of trade. They were asked 
to produce more and to sell more in order to earn 
more, but the amount of copper, cotton and coffee 


which they sent to the market brought them less and 
less in return. The international economy itself be- 
came a major source of inequity. 


Generations being bom today in the Third World 
are asked to pay back a debt which they did not cre- 
ate, and the payments of these debts inhibit the 
fulfillment of their human rights and their aspira- 
tions for a better future. 


We are in a country today, Brazil, that is required to 
pay about 1 billion US Dollars a month in interest 
and repayments on its debt. Today we are in the per- 
verse situation that there is a net flow of resources 
from the developing countries to the rich countries 
in the North. There is a need for a combined ap- 
roach to these challenges. While debt will have to 
reduced, there is a need for a parallel inflow of 
money for new investments. New money must be 
forthcoming, and it must come in ways that benefit 
policies and projects which are sensitive to ecologi- 
cal and social requirements. 


This will, in tum, lead to sound economies since 
ecology and economy will be mutually reinforcing. 
Good ecological behavior is also sound economy. 


But the choices to be made cannot be imposed from 
the outside. The debt-ridden countries themselves 
are the ones that will have to make the choices for 
sustainable development. 


The easing of tensions between East and West 
should provide us with a golden opportunity to es- 
tablish a global peace economy. As East and West 
move from confrontation, through dialogue to coop- 
eration, enormous human and financial resources 
will be unleased. But many people fear that the new 
partnership between East and West may divert in- 
vestments and attention from the pressing 
North-South issues. 


After a lost decade for development in the Third 
World, many fear that a self-centered industrialized 
world will waste yet another opportunity for real so- 
lutions. After all, there were serious—but still 
unsuccessful—efforts to counter the debt problem 
last year. 


My message is this: Unless we take a global ap- 
proach to truly global issues in this final decade of 
the millennium, we will lose one of the final 
chances to set a course which can be sustainable. 
The struggle for environment and development 
could be lost unless we stand up to our responsibili- 
ties now in the 1990s. 


No other single issue more clearly demonstrates 
how interdependent we are, North and South, East 
and West, than the threat of climate change. 


We are all by now familiar with terms such as "the 
greenhouse effect." We know that atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide counts for about half of this effect. We 
know that CO, is a by-product of all buming and 
combustion and that it cannot be cleaned. 


We know that an increase of a few degrees in the 
global average temperature will have disastrous ef- 
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fects for the whole world. We also know that such 


an increase in temperature will be a real danger to- 
ward the middle of the next century. 


The world is in urgent need of a global climate sta- 
bilization strategy. The question of sustainable 
energy use will be an essential part of these efforts. 
There is a tremendous potential in energy effi- 
ciency. The technology is available. We must make 
its use a priority. 


A combination of market incentives and public sec- 
tor efforts is needed. Many countries which need to 
modemize their energy sectors are in a situation 
which enables them to leap generations of technol- 
ogy and avoid repeating the mistakes other 
countries have made. We should all share our expe- 
rience of past failures so as to enhance our future 
prospects of success. 


Our ability to adopt an offensive strategy for the 
protection of the Siobal environment will be a test 
case for the state of our civilization. Should we not 
take advantage of the improved political climate so 
as to safeguard climate itself? 


Tropical forests have moved to the center of atten- 
tion in all parts of the world. These "green lungs" of 
the world contain most of the world’s collected ge- 
netic resources. They too, and their potential 
benefits, are seriously at stake. 


Tropical forests are also the habitat of people who 
have found lasting and sustainable alliances with 
their ultimate surroundings. Their interests must 
also be preserved. 


We know that if global deforestation is reduced by 
half, and if major reforestation is undertaken, we 
could effectively counter one-fourth of current CO, 
emissions. 


But we also know that the pile-up of greenhouse 
gases is caused mainly by excessive fuel San a 
tion in the North. osing reforestation as 
principal remedy for greenhouse effect may 
therefore seem as if we are offloading our responsi- 
bilities onto our neighbors rather than assuming 
them ourselves, 


Countries in Latin America have reacted with con- 
cern to what they see as threats to their territorial 
sovereignty in dealing with tropical forests. We in 
the North should sensitize ourselves to these con- 
cerns. Unless we are able and willing to take on the 
responsibility that we have for our own emissions, 
we will be less credible partners in the globally con- 
certed efforts which are needed to protect the 
climate. 


There is a need to establish a climate fund, as pro- 
posed by the Norwegian Govemment last year, with 
industrial countries” contributions in the order of 0.1 
percent of GDP, or through the imposition of a levy 
or users tax on emissions, or on the use of fossil fu- 
els. The ECE regional meeting in Bergen in May 
1990 should adopt a strong ministerial declaration 
to reflect the commitment and political readiness to 
set new national and regional targets, and to confirm 
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our commitment to secure genuinely additional 
financial resources as a compensation to poor coun- 
tries in their struggle for adjustment to a sustainable 
development pattern. This would be in line with the 
Declaration of the Hague ,1989, now signed by 
more than 40 government leaders. 


The climate issue is vital. We must give full sup; 

to the intergovernmental panel that deals with these 
issues and set a time frame for a global climate con- 
vention to be signed at the 1992 UN Environment 
and Development Conference. To succeed we must 
also establish effective instruments for a strong 
monitoring system and be willing to accept effective 
decisions on sustainable standards and regulations. 


The World Commission on Environment and Devel- 
opment met here in Brazil—in Brasilia and Sáo 
Paulo—in 1985. What we leamed from our meeting 
with the government, with citizen groups and people 
from all walks of life helped us get a better T- 
standing of the real and profound problems of this 
region. But we also became convinced that changes 
are possible. Our report is not about inevitable envi- 
ronmental decline and endless human misery. It is 
about hope. It is a document about the firm belief of 
our commission that changes are possible. 


Never before have we had greater collective ci- 
ties. Never before has human knowledge 
wider. Never before have we had such an opportu- 
nity to make fundamental changes in the course of 
such a short time. 


Twenty years ago, the first global conference on the 
human environment took place in Stockholm. 


And indeed we recall the widespread skepticism— 
in particular among developing countries. Many of 
them feared that the people in the North—well fed, 
relatively rich, and about to solve many of their 
first-generation environmental problems—were 
now set to provide sanctuaries for themselves at the 
expense of development in the Third World. 


Beautiful scenery,toxic wastes and polluted air and 
water, seemed luxury issues for le who were 
worrying about their daily survival. And truly many 
people in the North had yet to sensitize themselves 
to the needs of the South. I believe that we have all 
learned since then. 


Indeed, it is illustrative of what we have leamed that 
the next global conference will take place here in 
Brazil. And it is even more illustrative that it will be 
called "The United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development,” in recognition of the 
linkage between two, a link that clearly ap- 
peared through the analysis, discussions, and public 
hearings process of the World Commission. 


Few other countries embody the close relationship 
between environment and development better than 
Brazil. Its natural environment is enormously rich 
and varied,from the Atlantic seaboard to the rain 
forests of the Amazon. But as in many other devel- 
oping countries, it is a natural environment which is 
under severe pressure from overexploitation, from 
population growth and from sheer poverty. 














But the example of Brazil also illustrates why the 
problems of our natural environment cannot be 
solved in isolation. 


The 1992 conference should be a target and a source 
of inspiration. While the 1980s experienced a de- 
cline in responsibility, a decline in international 
cooperation and more reliance on isolationism, cen- 
tralism and the bilateral fragmented approach to 
ponen solang the 1990s must become a decade 
or revival of multilateral cooperation between 
states. This new multilateralism must, at the same 
time, become an open participatory process—a real 
process for change. We must build on all human 
forces, on private organizations, on the churches, on 
interest groups. We cannot—and must not—let any 
potential for sustainable development remain idle. 


Besides the signature of a climate convention, this 
conference should agree on how to make new and 
additional financial resources as well as environ- 
mentally benign technology available to developing 
countries for environmentally sound development. 


What is the challenge to the churches? 


First and foremost to help to convince all those who 
fear the future, that there is hope—that we are able 
to make changes and to influence the future. We do 
not have to head toward imminent ecological disas- 
ter. We can find another path, that of sustainable 
development. 


The churches have the power to influence our mo- 
tives, and ultimately our actions. Your values can be 
applied to human and political challenges. What 
could be more becoming to the churches than to 
show ethical leadership and to work for sustainable 
development? 


The Christian faith holds a basic hope. This hope 
concerns not only the churches, but the earth and 
humankind as a whole. All human beings of good 
will can join together for our common future. 
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MANAS BUTHELEZI 


Section I, Address 


I Have Heard the Cry of My People... 


FOR LIFE IN COMMUNION 
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In this address I am going to assume a lot of basic 
things concerning the theological concept of com- 
munion. As a matter of fact, communion has been a 
topic of discussion in many a forum since Budapest. 
Yet I hope to do justice to the subject "For Life in 
Communion" by allowing an interplay between the 
notion of communion and other crucial themes 
which impinge on the life of the church as well as 
that of world Lutheranism. 


COMMUNION AND 
THE SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD LUTHERANISM 


The Problem of the Lutheran Label 


From its inception Lutheranism has had a problem 
of self-understanding, especially in its ecumenical 
context. To be sure, the Lutheran reformers under- 
stood that theirs was a continuation of the faith 
tradition of the apostles, but they never dealt suffi- 
ciently with how to understand their communion in 
relation to others with similar claims, at least for 
purposes of external identity. 


Already during his lifetime, Luther had a brush with 
this problem, when Dr. John Eck first used the ad- 
jective "Lutheran" in order to identify the 
Reformer's party. This was when he published the 
pope's letter that condemned Luther on June 15, 
1520. Two years later Pope Hadrian VI also used 
the term as one of reproach. Luther strongly disap- 
proved the use of his name either as a label by his 
enemies, on the one hand, or as a tool of 
self-understanding by his colleagues, on the other. 


In the first place, I ask that men make 
no reference to my name; let them call 
themselves Christians, not Lutherans. 
What is Luther? After all, the teaching 
is not mine (John 7:16). Neither was I 
crucified for anyone...How then should 
I—poor stinking maggot-fodder that 1 
am-come to have men call the children 
of Christ by my wretched name. 
(Luther's Works, American Edition, 
Vol.45, p.70) 


Yet, for reasons of historical necessity and confes- 
sional identity, the Lutheran label has stuck, at least 
up to Curitiba, 1990, for the overwhelming majority 
of the churches which share his faith. This explains 
but does not solve the historical problem of Lu- 
theran self-understanding, particularly on the level 
of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Communion and the Federal Concept 


It was the Budapest Assembly which took up the 
old, traditional concept of communion and raised 
the self-understanding of the LWF to a new level. 
In both the "Statement on the Unity We Seek" and 
the statement on the "self-understanding and task of 
the Lutheran World Federation," the concept of 
communion is extensively and liberally used. the fi- 
nal paragraph of the latter reads: 


The communion of Lutheran churches 
served and expressed by the LWF is open 
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to others. The LWF invites, therefore, all 
churches that are committed to the Lutheran 
confessions or see themselves in agreement 
with its doctrinal basis to become members 
of the communion of the LWF or enter into 
closer relation with it. 

(LWF Report 19/20, p.177). 


It is true that at no stage did Budapest resolve that 
the notion of communion should replace the consti- 
tutional, federal concept. In fact the Constitution as 
amended at Budapest still defined the LWF as "a 
free association of Lutheran churches." There is no 
suggestion that the Lutheran World Federation 
shall, as a theological consequence, become the Lu- 
theran World Communion. 


As a result Budapest left unresolved a parallelism 
between a new theological accent and an old federal 

. Budapest left unattended the need for an 
alignment of ts. While retaining the concept 
of a world "federation of churches" the statement 
also of "a Lutheran communion of churches" 
(para.3) and even "the communion of the LWF" 
(last para.), which is like speaking of a communion 
ofa ration. This heaping of concepts needs se- 
rious attention here at Curitiba. 


"Federation" is a legal, constitutional concept that 
points to a loose level of association and retained 
power and autonomy of the ecclesiastical constitu- 
ents. On the other hand, "communion" (Greek: 
koinonia) is a biblical and theological concept that 
points to close organic relationships, mutual partici- 
pation, and impartation of life benefits such 'as 
exists among members of a body. The Apostle John 
uses the same word to describe the relationship 
among believers and between believers and the per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity. He says, 


That which we have seen and heard we 
laim also to you, so that you may 
have fellowship (koinonia) with us; and 
our fellowshi; (koinonia) is with the fa- 

ther and with his son Jesus Christ 
(1 John 1;3). 


The Budapest statement correctly points out that 
"this Lutheran communion of churches finds its vis- 
ible expression in pulpit and altar fellowship, in 
common witness service, in the joint fulfillment 
of the missionary task...and the Lutheran churches 
consider their communion as an expression of the 
one holy, catholic, and apostolic church".(LWF Re- 
port 19/20, p.176) 


The problem to me is why Budapest was hesitant to 
draw constitutional implications about the structure 
of the LWF from the theological premise of the con- 
cept of communion, even in respect to 
nomenclature. Why not move straight away from 
Lutheran World Federation to Lutheran World 
Communion? Let me elaborate. 


The name Lutheran World Federation combines ele- 
ments of confession, geography, and polity. 
"Lutheran" describes a theological heritage; "world" 
ponts to the geographical spread; "federation" re- 

lers to the type of polity or ell of association. 














Most Lutheran churches do not indicate in their 
names the nature of their polity. Otherwise we 
would have churches with such strange names as 
"Lutheran Congregational Church" or "Lutheran 
Presbyterian Church." 


Why not have a name that correctly reflects the 
level of our faith toward one another? Surely our 
churches stand in communion and not in federation 
toward one another. Hence Lutheran World Com- 
munion. A communion relationship is further 
capable of accommodating any system of power 
distribution we may decide on. 


COMMUNION AND 
CHURCH STRATEGY FOR MISSION 


The strength and vitality of the communion consists 
in its ability to minister creatively in the face of its 
internal and external challenges. It progressively 
enlarges its horizon for mission as it moves along. 
The clarity of its vision increases gradually. Certain 
shadows, blind spots and fuzzy areas become clear 
in the course of commitment to God's mission. 


In this section I will use certain New Testament and 
current models to illustrate some of the directions 
life in communion may take. 


Communion and Property 


It is striking that according to the Book of Acts the 
first Christian communion in Jerusalem had, as its 
top problem, to solve the distribution of posses- 
sions. Obviously the new community was 
constituted of people from both rich and poor 
classes. The traditional way of dealing with poverty 
in the Old Testament community was through the 
giving of alms The shortcoming of this method was 
that the root problem was not addressed: the poor 
continued in their poverty; alms helped only to 
make poverty a manageable and viable medium of 
existence. Moreover, the rich were protected as 
well. "Radical criticism of riches and surrender of 
one's resources were taboo among the Rabbis; to 
protect a man from making himself penniless a limit 
was put on the amount of alms to be given to the 
poor. The most a man was to give was twenty per- 
cent of his total income; the least, two or three 
p (Martin Hengel: Property and Riches in the 
'arly Church,p. 20). 


The Gospel writers point out that Jesus had no prop- 
erty and no house of his own. The apostles who 
were with him all the time left their own posses- 
sions behind when they decided to follow him. The 
question is, how did they live? Even though Jesus 
had harsh things to say about the rich, in his daily 
dealings he did not avoid contact with them. As a 
matter of fact he and his disciples were supported 
by people of material means. We read about rich 
women who followed him (Luke 8:2 ff 10:38) and 
rich People who made available their houses for him 
and his disciples. Occasionally they had banquets 
in these rich people’s houses. Think of the Last 
Supper (Luke 7:36ff 11:37). Some of these, to be 
sure, were people whose reputation was not so good 
—think of that rich woman who anointed him with 


expensive oil. Even Jesus’ grave was a donation 
from a rich man. 


Jesus left enough guiding principles for his follow- 
ers to know how to build the first communion after 
his death. That is why they were able to go beyond 
what the Old Testament provided. As a conse- 
quence the apostolic church in Jerusalem decided to 
make this issue not just a moral, but a church consti- 
tutional matter. The question was how to become a 
member of a Christian congregation. Membership 
in the congregation was based in part on the princi- 
ple of the radical sharing of ssions and 
economic resources (Acts 4:32-35). 


This economic model for life in communion has not 
been surpassed, except for the life of Christ himself. 
Christ taught us that if one allows it, love can soar 
above the heights of the sharing of one's life and 
possessions with others. I will come to this point 
later. 


Communion and Race 


Most if not all of the congregations we read about in 
Acts and the Epistles were ethnically integrated. 
There is no New Testament evidence of any deliber- 
ate attempt to organize a congregation along ethnic 
lines. Right from the beginning, the mother church 
in Jerusalem was mixed. As a result of this the 
problem of a fair distribution of food among 
non-Jewish members arose. Luke reports about this 
as follows: 


Now in those days when the disciples were 
increasing in number, the Hellenists mur- 
mured against the Hebrews because their 
widows were neglected in the daily distribu- 
tion. And the twelve summoned the body of 
the disciples and said, 'It is not right that we 
should give ia the word of God to 
serve the tables. Therefore, brethren, pick 
out from among you seven men of good re- 
pute, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom 
we may appoint to this duty. But we will 
devote ourselves to prayer and to the minis- 
try of the word’ (Acts 6:1-4). 


This Christian community of love regarded as part 
of the effective way of carrying out its mission the 
creation of love of a constitutional structure which 
was designed to root out discrimination on the basis 
of race. It is significant that the communion of disci- 
ples started, so early in the history of the spread of 
the gospel, to tackle what is today a social and po- 
litical question. Fortunately nobody had at that time 
invented the pejorative concept of the "social gos- 
pel." This is a challenge to all our churches. 


Communion and Power 


In the early Church the basic theological premise 
was that all power belongs to God. istians had 
to face persecution for affirming that Jesus Christ is 
the Lord. In the Philippian hymn (Philippians 
2:1-11) we learn that through the example of Jesus 
Christ power can be an instrument of service, par- 
ticularly when its trappings and exercise are freely 
given up in the course of empowering others. It is 
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against the Christian spirit to accumulate power 
around one's person; it is in the Christian spirit to 
empower others. Christ set the example by giving 
to those who believed in him power to become chil- 
dren of God. To become a child of God through 
Christ is a divine empowerment. Paul can thus as- 
sert, "I can do all things in him who strengthens me" 
(Phil.4:13). This delegated ability is for service. 


It was later on that the early Church had to deal with 
another dimension of the problem— systematic, po- 
litical disempowerment. 


The ministry of Jesus Christ occurred during the pe- 
riod of Roman occupation when there was a 
situation of political disempowerment. Jesus did 
not provide a systematic teaching on how to recover 
from political disempowerment. beyond making his 
disciples children of God, a formal position far 
above that of the Roman oppressors. He made iso- 
lated statements which amount to a survival kit for 
his followers. For instance, he advised them to go 
underground when they were harassed by the Ro- 
man police: "when they persecute you in one town, 
flee to the next" (Matt.10:23). He warns them about 
informers in their midst: "Brother will deliver up 
brother to death" (Matt.10:21). They should face 
political trials which are sure to come, with courage 
and faith in divine intervention (Matt.10:19). 





Things came to a head toward the close of Jesus" 
ministry. The community of disciples was not al- 
ways clear about the nature of ist’s mission, 
particularly as it related to the use of power. At 
Gethsemane, Luke tells us that Peter attacked and 
hacked off with a sword the ear of the slave of the 
high priest. This was probably a miss; he might 
have intended to cut off the whole head. Jesus not 
only distanced himself from this course of action, he 
directly contradicted it by healing the ear. All this 
was in public. In today's language, Peter must have 
lost a lot of credibility, considering his high profile 
in the circle of the disciples (Luke 22: 49-52). Or 
was it Jesus who lost credibility by appearing to beg 
for the mercy of his captors through an act of heal- 
ing? 


After his resurrection two of his disciples did not 
recognize him as they were traveling to Emmaus. 
When he asked them why they appeared sad, they 
answered that they were discussing events 


conceming Jesus of Nazareth, who was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people, and how our chief 
priests and rulers delivered him up to be 
condemned to death, and crucified him. 
But we had hoped that he was the one to 
redeem Israel. Yes, and besides all this, it 
is now the third day since this happened... 
(Luke 24:19-21). 


It is clear that there was a crisis within the believing 
communion concerning the issue of the restoration 
of the political power which had been taken away 
by the Romans. Within the circle of the apostles 
there were probably some who were influenced by, 
if not members of, the party of the Zealots who 
were strongly against the Roman occupation of the 
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land. The likelihood is that some of them believed 
in the strategy of armed struggle. There was a divi- 
sion among the apostles concerning the legitimate 
strategy for redressing the disempowerment of the 
people by the Romans. 


These tensions around the question of power were 
also manifest within the believing communion it- 
self. On more than one occasion Jesus had to 
defuse a hot dispute concerning who would be num- 
ber one or prime minister when the kingdom was 
restored (Matt.9:34; Luke 9:46). Then there was the 
case of the mother of the sons of Zebedee, who was 
booking key positions for her sons when the king- 
dom comes. These sons should have known better 
and should have not allowed their mother to make 
Such a request. Either they had a private mission 
within the mission of Jesus, or theirs is a case that 
illustrates the truth that even those who should 
know better also have blind spots. 


In the centuries that followed, the church continued 
to wrestle with the problem of power. Like the pro- 
verbial ecclesiastical boat the church has drifted 
back and forth in the ocean of power play, some- 
times as victim and prophet, at other times as 
co-opted agent and even as a total and comprehen- 
sive depository of pare To me it seems as if the 
church has never fully understood what she is say- 
ing when she prays, "Thy kingdom come on earth as 
it is in heaven." Are we praying for the opening of 
doors and avenues for the preaching of the gospel? 
The pre-Constantinian church which was discrimi- 
nated against prayed for that. Was Constantine an 
answer to their prayers? As we know, from Con- 
stantine onwards there was discrimination in favor 
of the Christian church. 


After Constantine many things happened, including 
good things. The church grew and nations were 
won for Christ. Alongside this growth, emperors in- 
tervened in church disputes in the belief that church 
divisions, even on the level of church doctrine, 
would undermine the unity of the empire. There 
were cases of forced baptisms of whole tribes. 
Charlemagne declared all paganism illegal and the 
eating of meat during Lent was made a capital of- 
fense. When the Saxons revolted against all this, 
Charlemagne ordered the massacre of 4,500 Saxon 
nobles. The church was used as a pawn in political 
intrigues. In gaining breathing space, the church 
lost its soul. 


It is therefore understandable if even today people 
blame the church for having failed to be vigilant in 
its relationship to the state. It is our responsibility 
as we cope with the issues of our time to avoid re- 
peating the mistakes of those who came before us. 


Or are we praying that God's kingdom should come 
on earth in such a way that the ministry of the 
church makes an impact on all levels of life includ- 
ing the social, economic and political levels? Have 
we ever paused to think what kind of a church we 
would be if our efforts at prayer were crowned with 
such success that our overall context would allow 
the ministry of the church to be so pervasive that all 
of life would be affected by it? 

















We need to remember that it was precisely this kind 
of a church which the Reformers challenged with 
the message of the gospel. About it R.W. Southern 
has written that the identification of the church with 
the whole of organized society was what distin- 
guished the Middle Ages from both earlier and later 
periods of history. It was the era of Christendom. 
The church was a compulsory society in the same 
way as the modern state is a compulsory society: 
one was simply born into it. In a sense the church 
was the state. "The church was not only a state; it 
was not only a society, it was the society" (R. W. 
Southern, Western Society and the Church in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 15 and 25). 


It occurs to me that whichever way the church turns, 
there are mines in all the fields. It seems as if the 
safe thing to do is for the ecclesiastical boat not to 
tarry too long in any power-port of call; it must con- 
tinually be on the prophetic move, otherwise sooner 
or later some power mine will blow it to pieces. 


Communion and Charisma 


In the congregations situated in the Gentile milieu, 
the mission of the Holy Spirit took another form. 
Functions within the congregation were determined 
by the specific gift of the Holy Spirit one happened 
to have. Whatever ministry one exercised was un- 
der the power of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
was the frame of reference for deciding the question 
of the legitimacy and mandate for any mission task. 
For instance, this is how Luke describes the call of 
Paul and Barnabas for the first mission tour: 


While they were worshipping the Lord and 
fasting, the Holy Spirit said, 'Set apart for 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work to 
which I have called them.' Then after fast- 
ing and praying they laid their hands on 
them and sent them off (Acts 13:2-3). 


The Holy Spirit was the caller and ordainer for min- 
istry. The outward manifestation of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit was the sufficient guarantee, legitimacy, 
and qualification for a particular ministry within the 
congregation. 


Unfortunately we do not have a detailed description 
of this pure, charismatic community in the New 
Testament. Whatever we can glean from Paul's let- 
ters to the Corinthians and Romans is in the 
framework of the apostle's attempts to correct 
abuses. It seems as if there were problems and 
abuses right from the beginning (1 Cor.12-14; 
Rom.12). In addition to the rivalry between charis- 
matic gift holders mentioned in 1 Corinthians 12, 
there were outrageous claims to charismata propa- 
gated under the cloak of special revelations and 
commissionings of the Holy Spirit. 


Two things were happening. People who had 
authentic gifts and valid ministries were now abso- 
lutizing their gifts, as it were, saying, "If you do not 
have my kind of gift, 1 wonder if you have any gift 
at all. If you do not do things my way, I doubt 
whether you are doing anything at all. If you do not 
acknowledge and follow my order of priorities, you 


better get out of the scene of action, because you 
only cause confusion." 


The other was that clusters of individual gifts, with 
no point of coordination, useful as they may have 
been in themselves, were generating inner tension. 
Such tension, and even seeming contradiction, may 
not have been a reflection on the relevance and use- 
fulness of the individual gifts; it may simply have 
been a demonstration of the truth that, where there 
was no coordination or medium for channeling 
these gifts toward a common purpose, there was 
bound to be random collision and unsublimated ri- 
valry. 


In the Ephesian and Colossian epistles there is a re- 
markable shift in emphasis from the individual gifts 
of the Holy Spirit as instruments for mission to the 
church as the medium for the exercise of such gifts. 
The picture of the body is supplemented by that of a 
building. Christians are constantly reminded that 
ministry is for edifying or building the church. 


In fact, the New Testament understanding of the 
church reached its maturity when charismatic teach- 
ers and prophets began to preach doctrines which 
tended to divide believers. Clarity about what the 
church is and what constitutes its mission served at 
the same time to mark out true from false teachers. 
In this sense, the church came to play the role of 
constituting and certificating those who claimed that 
they were called by God to preach the gospel. Fel- 
lowship in and with the church guarantees Christian 
discipleship. John puts it this way: 


That which we have seen and heard we pro- 
claim also to you, so that you may have 
fellowship with us; and our fellowship is 
with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. And we are writing this that our joy 
may be complete. (1 John 1:3-4). 


Mission or ministry is a matter of sharing with oth- 
ers the fellowship which we have with God. 
Ministry builds rather than divides the totality of 
fellowship both with God and others. 


Sometimes the New Testament writers use very 
strong language in order to drive home the point 
that mission is truly exercised within the fellowship 
of believers. The Apostle John says of heretical 
teachers: 


They went out from us, but they were not of 
us; for if they had been of us, they would 
have continued with us; but they went out, 
that it might be plain that they all are not of 
us... (1 John 2:19). 


It was a question of "us" and "them." The mission 
of the church became one done by us and not by 
them. Unity became a definition of the authenticity 
of mission. The question shifted from what the mis- 
sion was to be carried out to what church could 
carry it out correctly. Paul was displaying an un- 
typically tolerant attitude, when he said to the 
Philippians: 

Some indeed preach Christ from envy and 

rivalry, but others from good will. The lat- 
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ter do it out of love, knowing that I am put 
here for the defense of the gospel; the for- 
mer proclaim Christ out of partisanship, not 
sincerely but thinking to afflict me in my 
imprisonment. What then? Only that in 
every way, whether in pretense or in truth, 
Christ is proclaimed; and in that I rejoice. 
(Phil.1:15-18). 


Yet in this, his most tolerant moment, Paul summa- 
rizes the mystery of the grace of God, namely, that 
God is able to use us even when we are most unde- 
serving. The ultimate effect is not dependent on our 
merits, but on the one who chooses us to carry out 
his purposes. To the Corinthians, Paul says, "But 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels, to show 
that the transcendent power belongs to God and not 
to us" (2 Cor.4:7). 


The long and short of it is that the ministry of the 
charismatic workers dwindled, because it was at the 
expense of the unity of the church. The authenticity 
of ministry gravitated to the communion of believ- 
ers, who had to test the spirits in order to see if they 
were of God. 


I dare say that in the centuries that followed, par- 
ticularly toward the Middle Ages, the mantle of the 
charismatic ministries fell on the shoulders of the 
monastic orders. The diverse ministries which they 
carried out were able to stand the test of time be- 
cause these orders found a key to working both 
parallel to and within the church. In a sense, their 
ministry was a simultaneous expression of the 
ministries of the whole church. 


Today we still have the same kind of problems 
which were experienced by the early church. Are 
koinonia (communion) and charisma mutually ex- 
clusive? Charisma and koinonia are the structural 
poles between which are tossed back and forth the 
questions: what is the mission of the church? Who 
is really doing it? Does charisma belong to the indi- 
vidual or to the whole church, to the individual or 
group of individuals? 


Over the years, there has been a proliferation of 
para-church organizations. I wish to restrict myself 
to those that understand themselves to be undertak- 
ing some form of Christian ministry, be it 
evangelistic, educational, or diaconic. Clearly it is 
impossible to bring into focus all the aspects of the 
truth at one and the same time. In order to keep 
alive certain dimensions of the truth, it is practically 
necessary that there should be people who so em- 
phasize and live those dimensions as if nothing else 
exists. What is true of truth in general is true of the 
mission or ministry of the church in particular. The 
purpose of the gifts of the Holy Spirit was to build 
the communion of saints. The mistake which oc- 
curred in the New Testament church was a failure to 
exercise mutual appropriation. The gift vested in 
the individual belongs to the church and is for the 
edification of the church and not just the individual. 
Concurrently the church provides the medium of the 
wholeness of gifts to the particularity of the gift 
vested in an individual. 
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There is a sense in which the whole church is not 
there to duplicate the focus of the gifts individually 
distributed. In other words, the gifts may be there in 
the whole church in a diffuse form, but particular 
charisma may exist in a concentrated form in an in- 
dividual. 


Para-church organizations, like charismatic groups 
in the early church, are there to enhance fullness in 
the carrying out of the mission of the church. The 
church needs them and they need the church. There 
is a sense in which their ministry should be seen by 
them and the church to be the ministry of the 
church. 


Communion and Ecumenical Relations: Church 
to Church 


Under this heading I wish to refer to the specific 
form of ecumenical relation which goes under the 
label of "church partnership." The reason for in- 
cluding it here is to point out that the term and 
concept of communion is theologically appropriate 
as a description of our relationships as churches. 


The term ae is heavily weighted with a 
package of secular imagery most of which is not 
helpful in illuminating the profound relationship we 
have as units and members of the body of Christ. 
For one thing the notion of partnership contains an 
element of enlightened self-interest. Common sense 
dictates that you yield better returns if you pool 
your resources with those of the other. The returns 
from the partnership should be proportionate to the 
input into the partnership. There are either equal 
partners or big and small partners. 


Partnership does not describe or define the theologi- 
cally organic unity that exists between churches. 
Partners do not need to love one another since they 
are bound together by an external objective. Partner- 
ship rather describes a structural formation of even 
diverse units with contractual obligations geared to- 
ward the realization of defined objectives. 


Communion is a gift which flows from the fellow- 
ship within the Godhead. In contrast partnership is a 
good work: it is something that is contrived. Part- 
nership, in a theological context, smacks of 
Pelagianism. 


It is not my intention to give an unfair beating to a 
concept which was well meant. The concept was 
originally intended to introduce new levels of rela- 
tionship, mostly between the former sending 
churches and those which were products of mission 
work. It was an attempt to say that "we are now 
equal; we can work jointly." The concept has 
served its purpose and has successfully conveyed 
the original message. There are now other messages 
which urgently need to be communicated for which 
partnership is not a good vehicle. 


In the thriving, formal partnership I know there is 
one partner who suffers from a historical handicap 
when it comes to material things, when it comes to 
material circumstances. It is very often argued that 
people from the Third World have a lot to give to 
Christians in Europe and America. Spiritual gifts are 














very often cited. I am not disputing this obvious 
fact. I do not believe, however, that it is a good bar- 
gain to trade off spiritual for material goods. The 
end result is usually paternalism and an attitude of 
material dependence. It is a well-known fact that 
spiritual goods are much more difficult to hanker af- 
ter than material goods. Queues for bread will 
always be longer than those for eternal life. Empiri- 
cally, the trade-off principle is not convincing as an 
argument for parity in integrity. 


COMMUNION UNDER THE CROSS 


Communion as a frame of reference for all forms of 
relationship has more flexibility at the point of ap- 
plication than any other concept. Its advantage is 
that it has organic content. Our communion with 
God was bought at a great price. Similarly, our 
communion stands under the shadow of the cross, 
not only in terms of what Christ obtained for us, but 
also in the sense that the viability of any commun- 
ion depends on the willingness of the members to 
adopt the cross as a life style. 


In a sense, when you live with other people you 
subject yourself to a certain curtailment of your 
freedom. You give up some of the freedoms you 
would exercise if you lived alone. Our nature rebels 
against this, When we are in fellowship we some- 
times behave as if we are alone. One who wants to 
be absolutely free should avoid the life of commun- 
ion, if that is possible. 


Looked at from another angle, life in communion is 
the absolute test for the authenticity of one's free- 
dom. You are not truly free until you can freely 
choose to be unfree in certain respects for the sake 
of what it costs to live with the other and be com- 
mitted to him or her. Toward this end and for our 
sake, Christ emptied himself, taking the form of a 
bondservant, and being made in the likeness of men 
and being found in human form. He humbled him- 
self by becoming obedient to the point of death, 
even death on a cross (Phil.2:7-8). 
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PRASANNA K. SAMUEL 


Section I, Address 


I Have Heard the Cry of My People ... 


FOR LIFE IN COMMUNION 
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"Life in communion"—koinonia or communio—is a 
life of participation in Christ and a life of participa- 
tion with Christ's people. This involves a sharing of 
Christ's ministry as servant of humanity. Biblically 
and confessionally it can be strongly maintained 
that life in communion is not just a concept for the 
ecclesial community, but also a practical pattern of 
relationships, of partnerships. 


As communion, the ecclesial community is an open 
one which moves to embrace all people and the en- 
tire creation. Here there is to be no exclusivism. 
Within the communion we are to accept one another 
solely as persons within the one creation of God. 
The st which the world uses for "accep- 
tance"—economic status, power, race, sex—do not 
apply. 


Can today's global family of Lutherans claim that it 
is a communion in this sense? I am inclined to re- 
spond hesitantly but affirmatively. — Hesitantly 
because a full reality of communion has not been 
reached. Affirmatively, nevertheless, because true 
signs of communion do mark the ecclesial 
self-understanding of Lutheran churches in the 
world. Surely, the term "communion" is more 
appropriate for our life together than the word "fed- 
eration." In communion, Lutheran churches live out 
a unity of faith, in aper of one gospel and 
in pulpit and altar fellowship with each other. In 
communion, Lutheran churches take their role with- 
in the wider communion of oikumene, in 
cooperation and dialogue with other Christian world 
bodies. In communion, Lutheran churches have to- 
gether affirmed that the rejection of apartheid is a 
matter of faith and made the painful decision to sus- 
pend the membership of two churches in southern 
Africa because of their refusal publicly and un- 
equivocally to reject that church-dividing system. 
Such common activities and decisions can only be 
seen as an expression of communion. It is a bold 
and daring act to affirm that Lutheran churches to- 
gether are a communion; nevertheless the reality is 
increasingly evident. 


Communion—mutual participation in Christ— 
involves inclusivity in all areas of human life. Life 
in communion is a reality only when all members of 
the community enjoy equal dignity and equal rights. 
Yet we are living in a broken world, torn apart by 
gender, caste, race and age. Communion challenges 
the divisions of the world; it challenges divisions of 
any kind. Can the church claim the reality of com- 
munion when divisions between the sexes, races, 
castes, ages and economic systems continue—even 
within its own life—to cause pain? In fact, is not 
the difference between the concept and the reality 
growing greater? 


In this world, the cries of oppressed peoples become 
more poignant with each passing day. Sometimes 
the cries are silent, because there are sub-human 
situations where there is no freedom even to cry. At 
other times the cries are loud and unmistakable, 
rending the hearts of sensitive persons and groups. 
We can be sure that God hears all cries. Our ques- 
tion is whether or not we, the church, hear. God 
intends the church as a communion to reflect his in- 
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tentions for the dignity of life, but the reality most 
often appears counter to the intentions of God. 


Jesus comes to us as broken bread and shed blood. 
The transformed life of communion can be seen in 
our world only within the wider context of broken- 
ness. Let us briefly examine what life in 
communion actually means to certain sections of 
our community as it takes shape in this broken 
world. 


Women and Men 


The group of persons which suffers the most from 
the oppression and inhumanity of our broken world 
is women. Patriarchy and sexism have managed to 
keep half of the human race in subservience to the 
other half: women subservient to men. Educational 
Ren for women, especially in the so-called 

ird World, are very low. Even in the so-called 
developed countries, the position of women in com- 
parison to men is not one of equality. Women are 
most often found in poorly paid jobs; they possess 
little economic power. Women are scandalously ab- 
sent from the decision-making bodies of our 
fce their participation in public life is mini- 
mal. 


It is not that women have never proved themselves. 
They are increasingly present in sophisticated hospi- 
tals as well as in rural public health outposts, in the 
halls of universities, as well as in offices and busi- 
nesses. Yet the capabilities of women remain 
doubted and their courage is questioned, except for 
such areas as the care of children and the leadership 
of primary level education. When it comes to 
decision-making for society, political leadership, or 
financial administration, it is still men who domi- 
nate. 


Sadly, the church does not provide an exception to 
this situation. Through misinterpreted religion and 
distorted theology, the church too, throughout the 
ages, has assigned women a subservient role. As 
long as women are not fully integrated into the sal- 
vific ministerial services of the church which, 
according to Martin Luther, are open to all baptized 
believers, we have not touched the question of life 
in communion. There can be no true communion 
unless the church opens its structures to encourage 
the participation of women in vocations in theology 
and ministry. Nearly four decades after the Han- 
nover Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, 
which called for the recognition of women as full 
partners in the life of the churches, and two decades 
after the establishment of the Women's Desk in the 
LWF Geneva secretariat, far more remains to be 
done than has thus far been accomplished. 


At the Sixth Assembly of the Federation, in 
Dar-es-Salaam, a theological basis for the commu- 
nity of women and men was provided in the 
Assembly's statement on "Women in Church and 
Society." 


The word of God states clearly that God cre- 
ated human beings both male and female in 
the divine image (Gen. 1:27). Although the 











equal partnership of men and women has 
been broken by human sin, establishing bar- 
riers and causing exploitation, humiliation 
and different kinds of suffering for both 
sexes, in the salvation given in Christ there 
is a promise of a new community between 
women and men. "There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for you are all one 
in Christ Jesus. 

(Gal.3:28). 


"The new community in Christ is not only an es- 
chatological gift but something which should get 
visible realization in the life of God's people wan- 
dering through history toward the promised 
kingdom. Christ's personal, loving acceptance of 
each human being calls each of us into the service 
of God and into the service of one another, also as 
men and women. 


"The realization of a new community in which men 
and women have equal rights and dignity should be 
an issue of high importance for the member 
churches of the LWF. It is true that the churches 
have many other things to do besides this. But with 
regard to many other tasks of the church, the 
realization of a new community between women 
and men will rather release energy and increase joy 
than exhaust the limited resources of our churches 
and congregations" ( In Christ—A New Commu- 
nity: The Proceedings of the Sixth Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanza- 
nia, 1977, p. 175). 


This statement of the Sixth Assembly provided a ba- 
sis for member churches to develop new models of 
church life which would lead toward a genuinely in- 
clusive community. Some churches have made 
conscious efforts in that direction; others have 
shown little or no interest at all in such movement. 
At the Seventh Assembly in Budapest some con- 
cemed delegates felt the need to remind the 
churches that witness and service are handicapped 
to the extent that the rights of all members are not 
fully recognized and valued. The sin of sexism de- 
nies the full participation of women in church and 
Society and must be overcome. (cf. In Christ— 
Hope for the World: Official Proceedings of the 
Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, Budapest, Hungary, 1984, p. 224). 


On the basis of the Budapest recommendation, the 
General Secretary of the Federation wrote in 1986 
to all member churches conceming the participation 
of women in the mission and ministries of the mem- 
ber churches. He asked the churches to respond to 
the LWF Women's Desk concerning the involve- 
ment of women both in LWF and member church 
activities by May 1, 1987. Itis painful to note that 
not even one-tenth of the member churches of the 
LWF responded to this request. Does this mean that 
the present male leadership of the churches gives lit- 
tle importance to the majority of church 
membership? Or are our leaders threatened by 
women power? 


Women are crying—both aloud and silently-in our 
world today. For equal opportunity, for participa- 


tion, for education, for human dignity for justice for 
all people of God. Women are crying in the world, 
and in the church. Can the church move toward a 
full life in communion in which women will be 
fully empowered? We are still in the early stages of 
the Ecumenical Decade of the Churches in Solidar- 
ity with Women; may the years of that decade bring 
us closer together in communion. 


Among the Races 


Racism is the hostile attempt—sometimes by vio- 
lence, at other times in more subtle ways —to assert 
cultural, economic, or other false views of superior- 
ity. In our world we are familiar with apartheid in 
South Africa, with ethnic racism in Sri Lanka, with 
the finger printing of Koreans in Japan, with 
Karamchedu in India, with inhospitality to the refu- 
gees in Europe, with continued oppression of blacks 
and Hispanics in the United States. Among Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike, racism cuts to the 
core of our community life. An example, which has 
come to be called Karamchedu, from my own coun- 
try is all too typical . 


Elections were held in Andhra Pradesh in July 1985, 
elections won by the Dalits, the untouchables. Vic- 
tory naturally set off great celebrations among those 
who had won. But a rich landlord of high caste, 
who was defeated in the election was unable to ac- 
cept defeat by a Dalit, and he was unable to see that 
victory over a person of high caste should be cause 
for celebration. Hence, in broad daylight most of 
the men who were celebrating their victory were 
killed; the huts to which children fled were burned; 
women who attempted to flee were molested, hu- 
miliated, and raped. In spite of all, the Dalit women 
—mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters of the vic- 
tims —courageously led movements against "the 
landlords of Karamchedu." "We have been buried 
alive," they said, "but we will continue to shout 
from our living tombs. We have nothing more to 
fear orlose. This is what we experience every day." 
When "thrice alienated" women reacted to the se- 
verest racial oppression, a totally unexpected 
movement for freedom was set loose. 


Karamchedu, a particularly virulent instance of ra- 
cism, has provided mer toward the beginning of 
a "Dalit theology" in Indian Christianity. This is a 
theology related to other Third World movements 
such as that of "liberation theology" in Latin Amer- 
ica, but with solidly and uniquely Indian roots. Its 
struggle is to unearth the causes of a racist caste sys- 
tem and on the basis of Christian faith to illuminate 
what must be done to eradicate that system. Dalit 
theology, an emerging concern, will provide guid- 
ance for the church in India as it moves toward a 
fuller life in communion. 


At the Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation, collective guilt for the sin of apartheid 
was confessed by the churches—an expression of 
our life in communion. Divisions within the church 
on the basis of race are now to be understood as a 
violation of faith itself. Yet with the whole world, 
racism remains. In the Third World, the underside 
of missionary colonization remains. A wise church 
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leader once said, "When we approach a person of 
another culture or of another religion, we have to re- 
move our shoes because we are on holy ground. 
God has already been in this place before us." But 
instead of removing our shoes, we have more often 
put on boots and trampled over God's footprints and 
reshaped the cultures, societies, and traditions of 
people. This reshaping of institutions and life 
Styles, often in the name of Christianity, has most 
frequently been an expression of oppressive racism. 
To see it as such is part of the difficult task before 
us of discerning the true roots of the sin and evil 
which infests the lives of persons and groups, within 
and without the church. 





Ultimately, coming to terms with the racism in our 
midst will lead us to see all persons in their full hu- 
man dignity, as children of the one God and Father 
of us all. : Persons must no longer be seen as what 
we think they are-persons of particular color, or 
race, or economic status. Rather, when we look at 
other persons we must in fact see the face of God. 
Only so will we realize this dimension of our life in 
communion. 


Poor and Rich: South and North, Developing and 
Developed 


The way in which we relate and commit ourselves 
to each other is a sign or form of expressed com- 
munion. There is an Re id about our perception 
of other cultures which for too long has pervaded 
basic relationships between the South and the North, 
between developing and developed countries. 
Rarely have the privileged questioned their own 
| sir en that they have much to give. Rarely 

ave the developed countries even considered 
whether or not the developing countries themselves 
have anything to offer other than land, cheap labor, 
and comfortable climates. Most generally today 
rich countries exhibit not partnership with poor 
lands, but rather the kind of relationship which em- 
phasizes the superiority of "the donor." 


"Development" is a term that keeps sounding and 
resounding in the so-called Third World. Industri- 
alization through high technology is emphasized. 
But what does it mean to computerize a country like 
India while half of the population continues to suf- 
fer the ravages of indescribable poverty? 


And what of the church's own PEE of develop- 
ment? Is it the generosity of the donor agencies 
which we see rather than the deep need of those 
who receive? Are categories like "donor" and "reci- 
pient" at all appropriate in a communion of 
churches? There is an enormous need to totally re- 
examine our understanding of development in light 
of the full dimensions of life in communion. A new 
maturity of relationship, which we presently do not 
have, is called for. Those who give must be willing 
to acknowledge that they also need to receive; those 
who receive must know that they also have much to 
contribute. Life in communion brings us into a new 
mutuality of communication and relationship. 


The Marginalized 


A host of groups and countless persons continue in 
our world to remain only at the margins of society. 
And more often than not they stand only at the 
fringes of the church as well. The list could be 
long: children, youth, the aged, persons with dis- 
abling conditions, refugees, immigrants... Like 
those who are counted out of things on the basis of 
race or sex or culture, these marginalized persons 
must be seen as our Lord saw them, as groups and 
persons to whom he came to minister: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to preach 

good news to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to 

the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 

to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. . 
(Luke 4:18-19) 


"Inclusiveness" seems increasingly to be dismissed 
by many within the church as a slogan, a mere slo- 
gan. But what really is the issue? Jesus compared 
the very kingdom of God to the qualities of child- 
hood. As a youth, Jesus himself demonstrated in 
the Temple the kind of curious insight which is one 
of the most valuable contributions of the young. As 
the subjects of his special concern, his ministry of 
healing, Jesus sought out those who had been ex- 
cluded from the community because of what we 
now call "disabling conditions." As one who had no 
pe to rest his head, Jesus himself had a special af- 

ity with the refugees—of whom there are so 
many in our time that the twentieth century is well 
described as the century of the homeless. Can the 
sharp profile of Jesus' ministry to those on the 
edges of the accepted society be dismissed with a 
mere slogan? 


The issue is a human one; it is an issue of ministry; 
it is a question of the nature of our koinonia. Life in 
communion by definition involves the formation of 
an inclusive fellowship, not simply a fellowship of 
those who look or think alike, or of those whose 
economic or intellectual status has reached a certain 
level. No. Life in communion occurs only when 
there is "neither Jew nor Greek ... slave nor free ... 
male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus" 
(Gal.3:28). 


For a Deeper Communion 


We cannot in an address such as this deeply analyze 
all of the issues connected with our topic, "For Life 
in Communion." at best we can hope only to have 
helped generate the discussions which must follow. 
The question, simply put, is this: What is the role of 
the church'in building this life in communion, par- 
ticularly the role of the Lutheran churches 
throughout the world? How do we share with 
Christ the building of authentic koinonia? 


Then the Lord said, 
I have seen the affliction of my people 
who are in Egypt... 











Bondage, slavery, exploitation ... all that cuts people 
off from community. 


I have heard their cry... and I have come 
down to deliver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that 
land to a good and broad land, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ... 


(Exod.3:7-8) 


Deliverance into a new quality of life, a new com- 
munity, the inheritance of God. 


The task before us is to have our eyes opened to see 
the affliction of people today. To be sensitive to 
their cries, even as hears the cries of the per 
ple. To go out into society and into the church to 
reak down the barriers which destroy communion. 
This is the ministry we share with God. Ultimately, 
. communion is the sharing of abundant life itself, the 
life which is God's gift in Christ to his creation. 


As we struggle for a deeper communion, we stand 
not alone but in the presence of Christ by whom the 
church is formed and by whom death and darkness 
are conquered. Itis the work of the Holy Spirit that 
at this time and in this place we have been brought 
together to encourage one another and to express 
our solidarity. This is both the gift of the commun- 
ion given by God to us, and the task set before us as 
we give full and visible expression to the koinonia 
of those who share the life of Christ. 
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THEODOR AHRENS 
Section II, Address 


I Have Heard the Cry of My People ... 


FOR SALVATION 
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IN A WORLD OF LIVING RELIGIONS 


For although there may be so-called gods in 
heaven or on earth—as indeed there are 
many "gods" and many "lords"—yet for us 
there is one God, the Father, from whom are 
all things and for whom we exist, and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things and through whom we exist. 

(1 Cor.8:5-6) 


Two Christmas Cards—Two Christmas Stories? 


Among last year's Christmas greetings, two cards 
caught my special attention. Each had a "Christ- 
masy" motif and an accompanying text. 


The first card came from a business woman in Ham- 
burg, a member of our church with a somewhat 
distanced relationship to it. This card spoke of the 
Prince of Peace, the divine figure of light who, so 
the card said, returns every year "as the son of God 
in human guise" and enables us to recognize once 
again the "divine light deep within us": Christmas, 
the reminder of the divine in our own selves, enlarg- 
ing our awareness and reminding us of the heavenly 
home of the soul. The touchstone of salvation is the 
overcoming of "darkness" which consists among 
other things in a lack of knowledge. 


The other card came from South Korea and referred 
to Bethlehem, to the time and place of Jesus' birth, 
and to his mother. With a troubled heart she looks 
searchingly at the child in the darkness. The text 
goes on to say that he "will become the Messiah" 
because he will "transform the history of death into 
one of redemption and life. That is truth, wholly 
different from what the world's books impart." For 
the second card, the touchstone of Christian talk 
about salvation is victory over the power of death. 


Clearly there are not just many gods, as Paul says. 
There are also several versions of the salvation 
Christ brings. 


The nature of humanity's salvation is not in dispute 
simply between "Christianity" and other religions. 
Itis a personal debate within each and every one of 
us and also within the church. Which of the two 
cards has Bas: support? Or do they share a com- 
prehensive istmas experience that embraces 
them both? I do not find the belief foreign to mine 
solely or primarily in people who have found their 
identity under the wing of other religions, but also 
in myself, my congregation, and so naturally in the 
Christian ecumenical movement too. In striving for 
clarity in our faith, and for a commitment to a life 
that is in accord with the gospel, we, at the same 
time, always have to clarify our own minds in re- 
gard to convictions and attitudes which do not 
correspond to the gospel and then to rise above 
them. Pluralism, that much overworked description 
of our situation, is primarily a condition of the 
era something that exists within the 


Pluralism is also a social and cultural factor—and 
here I am referring to my own microcosm in Ham- 
burg. For a long time the Lutheran church was not 
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only the official but also the dominant form of relig- 


ion in Hamburg. Perhaps it still has enough flair to 
remain the "official" church in a formal sense—the 
"best address in the area", so to speak. But now it 
represents only a minority here in Hamburg. It is 
certainly no longer the dominant faith, that is, the 
religion which in practice determines how people 
run their lives. Many people have simply turned 
away from the church. 


Another development is taking place alongside this. 
Worldwide migration movements and communica- 
tion processes have led to a situation in which 
almost all religious traditions are putting down roots 
in our context as well—at all events the great world 
religions—Hindus, Buddhists and Muslims in their 
various groupings, and also an innumerable variety 
of new religious initiatives ranging from 
American-Indian nature mysticism to a wide range 
of so-called neo-religious movements, Immigrants, 

for instance, cannot continue unbroken the tradi- 

tions of religious and cultural interpenetration they 
knew in their home environments. They have to 
make some adjustments. But the new situation in 
turn reinforces the effort to stick together and to es- 
tablish group identity in small networks of 
subcultures. 


Some religious traditions have found it easy to tran- 
scend ethnic boundaries. Hindu gurus, for instance, 
who can adapt their message and mode of operation 
to the modern leisure pattern in which the middle 
classes in Europe frequently practice religion, occa- 
sionally achieve considerable missionary 
effectiveness among this part of the local popula- 
tion. 


A few new religious movements nourished on East- 
em spirituality are even making some headway 
within the old Lutheran church and indeed press for 
recognition. The established Lutheran church, of 
course, which still has a large nominal membership, 
stands out from other religions in terms of its wor- 
ship, organization, and membership. But, to use a 
metaphor, it is like a porous title. It stands out 
clearly from its surroundings, but is being perme- 
ated by seepage from E a number of ideological 
and religious currents fashionable in our city. 


Many Hamburg citizens want to go on living as they 
always have and remain in the church to which they 
are accustomed. But quite a number of others— 
especially in the middle class—remind me of 
"do-it-yourself" enthusiasts or street artists, spraying 
pictures on walls with spray cans or piecing together 
à statue or image of the human from discarded ma- 
terials of our civilization. More precisely, we ought 
to say that they are experimenting with countercul- 
tural images and role models. Like these street 
artists, quite a few people are taking advantage of 
the new opportunities for religious choice and are 
peus together for themselves a model of modern 

fe made up from fragments of their own tradition 
and scraps of floating religious ideas and move- 
ments. 


The developments decisive for the future in "dia- 
logue" and "mission"—if that is how we choose to 
define the issue—are taking place in the simultane- 











ous processes of turning away from and exerting 
influence on institutions and in the way le 
themselves lead their daily lives. As a rule, the dia- 
logue of religious intellectuals so far conducted is 
quite remote from people's everyday lives and will 
have relatively little impact. At this level, "dia- 
logue" and "mission" are not two separate programs 
but two aspects of one unplanned, tremendous, mul- 
tilayered, syncretistic process reaching out far 
beyond the churches and society as a whole. 


For all the variety and competition of religious tra- 
ditions there are some ideas that strongly determine 
our context and therefore have an effect on all relig- 
ious groups. To give an example, one dominant 
idea—religious ^ because it is imparted 
symbolically—is that humanity's salvation lies in 
the happiness of the individual, in self-discovery 
and self-fulfillment in the private sphere. Weak- 
ened by a decrease in membership, the Lutheran 
church finds itself tempted to try its hand at this 
game, even though the message of salvation en- 
trusted to it cannot easily be reconciled with 
currently fashionable religious hedonism. 


It is no longer possible for the religions that are now 
at home in our context to obtain general political 
recognition and status for their frequently contrast- 
ing ideas of human salvation. No longer can 
religious truth claims be translated directly into 
claims for political recognition. Religious pluralism 
is not merely a socio-cultural fact but also a political 
necessity. Most people in our society are agreed on 
that. 


Religious truth claims remind us, in fact, that we 
have produced frightful systems making absolute 
claims to truth and salvation. I am thinking not only 
of the Inquisition, the religious wars between Ro- 
man Catholics. and Protestants, enforced 
missionizing, and humorless fundamentalism; I am 
also thinking of Fascism, with its "salvation" ideol- 
ogy, which became the complete opposite of 
salvation for the Jews (ironically, "salvation" in 
German is Heil!), and of Marxism-Leninism with its 
absurd claims of knowledge of the laws of history, 
absolutist claims which—as we now know so 
dramatically—must constantly be rewritten. We 
know from experience how these claims to truth and 
absolute validity still claim their victims Is it not 
even today more dangerous in many countries to be- 
lieve or to think what is "wrong" or unacceptable 
than to commit a criminal act? 


One of the inalienable freedoms of our small socie- 
ties is that no religion is permitted to translate its 
religious truth claims directly into a political order. 
Despite this, the various religions remain challenged 
not only to live peacefully within the polity of a 
state, but also to contribute jointly to the well-being 
of the whole (not only of each particular society) in 
so far as they see this world as a proving ground for 
their beliefs. The challenges of local and global sur- 
vival call for contributions from the various 
religions; for our society to survive, however, these 
aoee religions must renounce direct political 
claims 


Is religious pluralism in the last analysis also a theo- 
logical requirement with its basis in the gospel? 
Many would say, yes! 


Starting once again from our position in Hamburg: 
we neither can nor shall eliminate the other religions 
through mission or evangelism. How then are we to 
relate to them? This is the initial question that has 
made many theoreticians seek a new basis for 
inter-religious dialogue. Various models have been 
suggested: 


The story of Jesus Christ as a critique of every relig- 
ion including Christianity as a religious enterprise. 


Or alternatively, the idea that notwithstanding the 
differences between religions, the religious Weltan- 
schauung, and some would even say faith itself, is a 
common denominator of all religions and more im- 
portant than all the differences. Others would go a 
step further and assert that a common salvation is 
reflected in the basic experiences of religion. But 
how are we supposed to compare religious en 
ences? The most we can do is compare the effect 
of experience on language. 


The main emphasis in a third model is the idea that 
we should begin with the question of humanity and 
its salvation. If we began by leaving aside the old 
questions that seem to make dialogue so difficult 
such as questions relating to God and the mediation 
of salvation. For example, are Krishna and Christ 
different names and manifestations of the same God 
or are they mediators of salvation with completely 
different histories? If we put such questions in 
brackets we would not get bogged down so quickly 
and would find a common platform for an inquiry 
about salvation. In this connection it is also occa- 
sionally suggested that we should go yet one step 
further and grant that, in striving for the secret of 
their lives, all human beings are already in a state of 
salvation. 


It may indeed be true that an awareness of a need 
for salvation, perhaps even a kind of awareness of 
transcendence (even if transcendence is encountered 
in immanence), is a common denominator of all re- 
ligions. Who will undertake to prove or controvert 
that? But there is a further consideration: it might 
tum out that no sooner have we asked what is means 
to be truly human than the very questions we have 
shoved into the background—about God and his 
manifestations in this world—once more press into 
the foreground. 


Drawing these threads together, I would say that we 
engage in an encounter with people of other relig- 
ions only with a full commitment to our own faith, 
and not by presupposing that salvation must be 
available in other religions as well. Even in the pre- 
liminary phase leading up to every dialogue is the 
requirement to recognize and acknowledge the same 
salvation in other religious traditions any less pre- 
sumptuous than the conviction that at the end of the 
world the God of Jesus Christ, whom we believe 
and confess as a God of grace, really will exercise 
the prerogative of grace for his entire creation and 
thus confirm the truth of his name? 
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The History of Jesus Christ and our Biographies 


"TODAY salvation has come to this house" says Je- 
sus to Zacchaeus, thus indicating at the beginning of 
his road to the cross that his visit to an "outcast" 
was a sign of the kingdom of God (Luke 19). Cor- 
responding to this we find the following in the 
Christmas story of Luke 2: "THIS VERY DAY is 
born to you a savior." This saying of the angel in 
Luke gathers up the wide and colorful range of Old 
Testament statements on salvation and destruction 
and beams them in one light on the TODAY! of Je- 
sus' appearance. Matthew 11.5 ff. marks the dawn 
of the kingdom of God with Jesus” reference to the 
blind seeing, the lame walking, the lepers being 
cleansed, the deaf hearing and the preaching of the 
kingdom of heaven to the poor—and to the rich as 
well, only they are affected differently by this proc- 
lamation. 


Starting with Easter and ever since then, the Chris- 
tian community has not simply carried on Jesus" 
proclamation of the kingdom of God. It has linked 
that proclamation—indissolubly—to the event of 
Jesus' coming, to his name and to the stages of his 
way to the cross. The early Church can indeed ac- 
cept four versions of the story of Jesus Christ and 
use a variety of terms to describe salvation. But the 
four Gospels are undeniably related to one and the 
same person and his unmistakable career, and early 
Christianity does not know salvation in the plural. 
It believes and confesses not only that the God of 
the Old Testament has revealed himself fully in the 
history of Jesus Christ but also that this God has 
committed himself definitively in this history. To 
Christians the world can no longer seem wholly de- 
void of salvation. The kingdom of God for the 
coming of which the Christian community prays in 
the Lord's Prayer has after all appeared once for all 
in Jesus Christ. That is the substance of the gospel. 


The emphasis placed on Jesus Christ's coming once 
for all (ephapax in Rom. 6:10 and Heb.10:10) has 
had a lasting effect not only on Christianity but also 
on the European view of the world. If we are to talk 
about a "Christianizing" of European civilization at 
all, this is perhaps where it is easiest to grasp. The 
uniqueness and unrepeatable nature of everything 
historical still shapes the everyday consciousness of 
our society in its post-Christian era. 


At the same time we have to admit that European 
society not only in its so-called Christian but also in 
its post-Christian period has interpreted the "TO- 
DAY" of the Christmas story in line with its own 
socio-political interests and has related this "TO- 
DAY" to the "Christian" character of its civilization 
or to the achievements of modern society, not to the 
humiliation of God in Jesus’ path to the cross. As a 
result, the messianism of European societies has be- 
come the apocalypse of the world. "Unless the 
West ceases to dominate the Third World, there is 
no possibility of salvation", wrote Rubem Alves as 
early as 1973, reflecting on the CWME conference 
in Bangkok. Hence he saw mission entering into an 
apocalyptic age—a godless age without salvation— 
"unless," he went on, "the church "in her powerless- 
ness" can be "a supportive and healing community." 
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(IMC Archives, Box 272.015, no. 5, MS, pp. 5 and 
8. ) It is increasingly difficult to speak of salvation. 


The New Testament expects us to accept the fact 
that the Christmas story holds good once and for 
all—with two results. First, we are not living in an 
age devoid of salvation. Second, salvation is not a 
human project: life is granted to faith and cannot be 
countermanded even by the reality of death. Such 
faith—now representing what is meant by that hack- 
neyed term "salvation"—can neither be, nor 
become, something effected by human beings any 
more than happiness or trust. This faith is pure grace 
and favor. For most of my contemporaries this is the 
very sense of the term salvation—the sense created 
by Christian tradition—that has become. almost 
completely faded away, at least in my context. 


Modern people want to be considered doers. The 
world can be changed and they charge themselves 
and others both with responsibility for the present 
predicament of the world and for finding themselves 
and preserving the integrity of the world. As it 
fades, the meaning of the word "salvation" has been 
transferred to other words such as "happiness", 
"wholeness," "self-fulfillment," "harmony with na- 
ture," but also to phrases like "justice, peace and the 
integrity of creation"— all of them, words ad- 
dressed to human beings as responsible agents, but 
calling for more than a abu can achieve 
with their own strength. 


How can we ease the tension, on the one hand, be- 
tween the messianic quality of Jesus and the 
messianic awareness modern human beings have of 
their freedom and the tension, on the other hand, be- 
tween salvation as something already given and the 
human share in responsibility for what becomes of 
humanity itself and of the world? 


According to the proposal Sauter and others made 
years ago, and as is becoming increasingly accepted 
in ecumenical discussion today, this can be achieved 
only by relinquishing popular Protestant ideas about 
the Holy Spirit being exclusively tied to the Word— 
going into action preeminently on Sundays between 
10 and 11 a.m.—and by considering that God ex- 
pects us to believe that he is more generally present 
today as the Holy Spirit (Anna Marie Aagaard). We 
certainly may not and should not assume the Holy 
Spirit is present everywhere, something like a cos- 
mic principle, nor should we see the Spirit at work 
in everything that happens. In this view, God con- 
tinues the trial of Jesus, and has done so since the 
Ascension and Pentecost, before a "hidden public." 
He makes himself "known" by his actions. He hears 
the cry of his people as he heard the cry of his Son 
(Mark 15:34;). He perpetuates the way of the cross. 


Has God not been bold enough already in the his- 
tory of Jesus by tuming upside down our idea of his 
creative omnipotence? He trusts his future to this 
man from Nazareth, who for his part seemed to have 
gambled away the life he was living for God and for 
us. Nevertheless, God expects us to have faith that 
he has not lost the thread of Jesus' life through what 
happened in his death. "The Lord is risen" means 
that Jesus” life with God cannot be negated. What 











does this mean for us? There are three parts to the 
answer. 


First, the powers of death have already been 
stripped of their authority. The second of the 
answer can only be experienced in the discipleship 
to which he called "the multitude with his disci- 
ples." The answer to this call is living the life of 
repentance. It is the path of the cross trodden by Je- 
sus: "For whoever would save his life will lose it, 
but whoever loses his life for my sake and the gos- 
pel's will save it" (Mark 8:34ff.). 


Finally the third part of the answer will be given 
when this world is taken up into the kingdom of 
God. Until then we hope against hope (cf. 
Rom.4:17f.). 


In this interim period we are allowed to hear his 
Story and also to test out whether the stories of our 
own experiences are embraced in that record. Is it 
not true that in this picture of Jesus' life with God 
and for God we can recognize the saving destiny of 
us all? Is it not also true that we have all fatefully 
and guiltily lost the image God made of us and will 
again make? Thus it is not simply from our experi- 
ence that we determine what salvation or 
destruction might be, but from the Word which, as 
Luther has told us, Jesus Christ is. The Word shifts 
our experiences into the light of his truth. 


We are also allowed in this age to tell the story of 
Jesus and see what happens then. He allows us to 
take pat in his history—not in the messianic or 

oselytizing style but enduring his hiddenness. 

iow should we recognize and confess the presence 
of God? Even today God limits the presence to the 
power of faith, hope, and love. But does that mean, 
then, that we should perceive God everywhere? I 
don't think so. We are to perceive and confess the 
God of Jesus Christ where people themselves see 
that their own experience of love, and their own 
paths to Calvary, have a place within the history of 
Jesus. They confess God where God lets himself be 
known to them as a Holy, life-creating Spirit. We 
are all meant to join in and confess that the God of 
Jesus Christ calls into existence the things that do 
not exist and gives life to the dead (1 Cor. 12:3; 
Rom.4:17). God vindicates the truth of his name in 
the community of followers who have taken up his 
cross. If this is true, then the Christmas card from 
Korea is closer to the gospel. 


In the light of this way of the cross there is no cause 
to take anything away from the words of Peter's 
confession before the council: ”... there is salvation 
in no one else, for there is no other name under 
heaven given among men by which we must be 
saved" (Acts 4:12). Such statements remain tied to 
the language and the situation of confession. If we 
confess that the exclusiveness of Jesus Christ is the 
exclusiveness of the road he walked, it is then clear 
that such a confession cannot be detached from the 
context of  "cross—vindication by God— 
confession,” and translated into absolute claims to 
hegemony by churches or theological systems 





The story of Jesus’ road of the cross remains an in- 
dividual history. As such it is told everywhere and 


evinces a tremendous power to overcome emo- 
tional, social, cultural, and political barriers and to 
establish itself in new contexts. No absolute claim 
can be fabricated from this. And what good would it 
do anyway? The idea that all people everywhere 
live on the basis of God's concern for them, and that 
this concem is manifested in the blessing of their 
lives, is not thereby called into question, but em- 
phatically vindicated. 


Conclusions for Dialogue and Mission in a 
Multi-faith Context 


My conclusions and suggestions for discussion re- 
main close to the social context from which I have 
been reporting. I hope nonetheless that enough sug- 
gestions will emerge for us to exchange, in a 
multireligious context, our respective experiences of 
salvation and destruction, and perhaps even to link 
them together. I do not find it easy to evaluate the 
coexistence, the communality and conflicts of the 
various religions from the sí int of mission, 
and dialogue and therefore I am offering only a few 
suggestions for discussion. 


Who is Talking About Salvation and Destruction 
—and in What Way? 


The dominant theme in this context is of course the 
life of the people, their survival and their happiness. 


The religious traditions represented in the context 
mostly adopt different positions on this matter. My 
questions are: 


How is the theme of salvation/destruction articu- 
lated in your context? 


Who is talking where and with whom? Who is in 
conflict where and with whom regarding salvation 
and its opposite? 


How does the institutional church take into account 
the collages created by ordinary people on the 
theme of a "successful life" or "images of what is 
human"? 


Are the Various Religions Capable of Making a 
Tangible Contribution to a Socio-ethical Consen- 
sus? 


One tends to expect that religions living alongside 
each other in one particular context will contribute 
something together to common life and survival. 
The overall situation requires them to set aside 
claims to hegemony with religious trimmings. I 
think this also holds true on a global scale. Coop- 
eration on a socio-ethical project therefore would 
seem essential. But Northern Ireland, Sri Lanka, the 
Lebanon, and Irian Jaya (West Irian) or even Fiji 
show that it might scarcely be any easier to achieve 
a viable working relationship in this field than to ex- 
change abstract metaphysical ideas. My questions 
are: 


Does an inter-religious project for social ethics 
seem necessary and promising? 
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Who would be likely to take part in such a project in 
your context? 


Do you have any ideas concerning forums and insti- 
tutional connections that could be used as a 
framework for such a project in your context? 


Where in Practice Does Inter-religious Encoun- 
ter Take Place? 


The difficulty that religions coexist, interact, and 
conflict makes me cautious. "Dialogue" is too nar- 
row a term to cover the range of these relations, and 
the term "mission" is burdened by its colonial past. 


Naturally everyone claims to be in favor of "dia- 
logue" and "mission." But there is actually very 
little interest in either one of them. Why? 


In the past, dialogue was mostly conducted in very 
restricted circles of religious intellectuals, without 
much grassroots support. The real reason is not just 
connected with the themes and levels of previous 
dialogues but with the fact that religious groups are 
primarily concemed with maintaining their own po- 
sition and increasing their membership. 


People conduct their lives in such a way that proc- 
esses of mutual influence and isolation occur and 
mission and dialogue might be said to be constantly 
taking place. Nevertheless, many people are afraid 
of mission and see it as a project which wants to en- 
croach and refuses to respect the fact that people 
want to find their own answers to problems and 
sometimes already have. 


The word "encounter" covers something broader 
than the popular understanding of mission and dia- 
logue. Encounter needs platforms for discussion, 
and structures in which it can take place. My ques- 
tionis: Ifitis true that the organized religions to a 
large extent ignore one another, should this be 
changed and if so, to what purpose? 


Reciprocal Witness 


We should not make unrealistic demands on pro- 
jects for interreligious dialogue. But the following 
question does suggest itself: Would not joint efforts 
on problems relating to social ethics also make it 
necessary to define more clearly the respective 
views of salvation and destruction—not only within 
the context of a single region but also in the process 
of mediation among various contexts. 


From our work in the ecumenical movement we 
know how difficult it is to mediate experiences from 
different contexts. Interreligious efforts will no 
doubt be even more difficult. 


Even if, perhaps, we can never enter fully into the 
plausibility structure of another context or tradition, 
we should at least be able to cross the threshold of 
another religious explanation of the world and see 
what is going on, to listen—and perhaps even to go 
some distance toward reconstructing its logic. Com- 
prehension and witness mutually condition each 
other—as do dialogue and mission. 
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Different stories create different identities, as we 
have said. One would like to think that these identi- 
ties are open toward the future and it is possible that 
they are moving in each other's direction. But per- 
haps this is not so: religions may change but 
nevertheless retain their very disparate identities. 


My Final Question Is 


How do we account for our views of where and 
when the names of God validate themselves? 
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Section II, Address 


I Have Heard the Cry of My People ... 





FOR SALVATION 
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THE GOSPEL IN A SECULAR WORLD 


For a minister in an Eastern European municipality 
to be asked for a contribution on the understanding 
and meaning of the gospel in a secular context 
represents a distinguished honor for his church and 
a recognition of the role of Lutheran Christians in 
the Soviet Union. 


I am an ordinary parish minister and for almost 
twenty five years I have worked in Tallinn—which 
has half-a-million inhabitants and is the capital of 
Estonia—in a small congregation which in our cir- 
cumstances is nonetheless quite lively. 


Our church's order of priorities may not be the same 
as that of other LWF member churches in different 
geographical, political, and social circumstances. 
But basically the difficulties and problems in a secu- 
lar world are common to us all. Likewise, we all 
have the same point of departure: the word of God 
and our common confession. 


Despite this, I would like to say a few words on the 
changed social situation of our church and, I think, 
also on the situation of other churches in the Soviet 
Union. People are often surprised how little the rep- 
resentatives of the churches in Eastem Europe 
discuss the difficulties of their churches and the so- 
cial problems of their countries at international 
conferences. I should like to attribute this reserve, 
one-sidedness, and a certain caution in discussing 
social and political questions to the fact that until 
very recently, not only did we as Christians have to 
deal with the process of secularization in our soci- 
ety, but also the churches were subject to the 
noticeable pressure of secularism in the guise of the 
state and its atheistic ideology. Absolute value was 
attributed to the political system and to the 
communist ideology. An attempt was made to offer 
a closed view of the world and to restrict social free- 
dom and intellectual openness. As a result the 
church was forced into a ghetto and proclamation of 
the gospel was shut up within the confines of church 
buildings. 


We can now say that secularism in this absolutized 
form has lost its monopoly as the dominant force. If 
perestroika—the restructuring of political structures 
in the Soviet Union—goes ahead without any major 
setbacks, the church will be regarded by the state 
authorities as a social institution among and along- 
side others of its kind. As it ars, the church in 
Eastern Europe is gradually being brought face to 
face with Western-style pluralistic society. 


This changed attitude of the state toward the church 
raises a number of questions. In the new situation, 
what is the church's self-understanding if its hands 
are no longer tied and its mouth no longer stopped? 
How is the Church to make the most of the opportu- 
nities for evangelizing which have unexpectedly 
opened up for it? How is it to regain its missionary 
power and answer the challenges posed from out- 
Side? 


Now that the church has become a recognized factor 
in the social life of the community, the temptation 








presents itself to conform to the demands and ex- 
pectations of the secular world. The state expects 
Christians to contribute to the restoration of the cor- 
rupt morals of its citizens and to have a stabilizing 
efka in social conflicts. The citizens—or at least 
some of them—expect the church to reassert the 
universal human values which have hitherto been 
scomed and forgotten and to help educate their chil- 
dren again to be decent people in the traditional 
sense. Something of erstwhile Christian traditions 
has continued to remain alive below the surface, 
even among people who are alienated from the 
church. There is, additionally, another historical pe- 
culiarity in the present situation in Estonia: 
Lutheran Christianity is looked to for reinforcement 
of the national and cultural integrity of the people. 


To sum up the expectations: the church and the gos- 
pel are to make up a deficit in the budget of secular 
Society. In this, for the most part, a moral deficit is 
in mind. In this context I must ask whether this 
amounts to a permanent or a transitory deficiency? 
si ee conr a malt tases ic A In eed If so, the 
church’s agenda would be prescribed from outside. 
"That the church is a sacramental community preach- 
ing God's law and proclaiming the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a fact which is passively accepted, since 
freedom of religion is guaranteed by law in the 
modern world; but the church's real role in a plural- 
istic society would remain that of one enterprise on 
a par with others. The church's task would be to as- 
sert itself in the midst of general competition and to 
ensure its share of the market. And here we have a 
second question: does salvation not then become 
one product for consumption among others which 
are displayed on the market, and does not redemp- 
tion thus become liberation from types of 
dependence which are relative and 
one-dimensional? If the gospel and salvation are 
understood and described in the categories of the 
secular world, ought the church resist this under- 
standing and, if so, how? 


Clearly we cannot here proceed pragmatically. The 
horizon of understanding widens if we consider 
what we believe in and what we have to preach. 
The theological and especially the salvation history 
dimension of the gospel is inescapable if we are to 
obtain a detached view of the situation in which we 
find ourselves. 


Let me take a statement from the Study Book for 
this Assembly. It is in the section relating to wit- 
ness and the proclamation of the church and is, at 
the same time, a reference to the fundamental in- 
sight of the LWF document "Gottes Mission als 
gemeinsame Aufgabe" (Together in God's Mission). 
The sentence runs: "...the church's mission is a par- 
ticipation in the ongoing saving work of God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit." 


In our Confession of Faith we say in a prayer of 
adoration that the hidden God comes into de reality 
of our life as Creator, Redeemer, and Holy Spirit. 
Our praise for the revelation of the Triune God and 
his reality is not a timeless theoretical attempt to ex- 
plain the world, but an experience of faith and a 
confession of faith within this world. Only from 
this perspective of salvation history can we gain our 














own independent angle of view for evaluating the 
secular world and for seeing the meaning of the gos- 
pelin the present aeon. 


Christ was crucified at the hands of sinful human 
beings. He rose again for the salvation of the fallen 
world. As the crucified and risen Lord he is now in 
his church where the gospel is proclaimed and the 
sacraments are administered in accordance with the 
gospel. Thus the church is the sign of the presence 
of God in and for the world. This means that the 
secular world is not shut-up in itself—despite its 
firm conviction that such is the case—but is open in 
relation to the Triune God and his saving activity. 
"I am the Alpha and the Omega, says the Lord God, 
who is and who was and who is to come, the Al- 
mighty" (Rev. 1:8). 


Keywords such as "self-sufficient" and "narcissis- 
ic," "one-dimensional" and "closed in on itself," 
'differentiated" and "specialized," "pluralistic" and 
"immanent," describe the understanding the secular 
world has of itself and of reality. A messianic pur- 
pose lurks behind such expressions, aiming at 
self-justification and self-salvation. Secular human- 
ity lives and acts with the idea that the problems, 
contradictions, and dangers of the existing world 
situation originate outside human beings and can 
therefore be overcome with more expert knowledge 
and more scientific and technical know-how. Thus, 
my question concerns not only the secular world's 
understanding of reality but at the same time it con- 
cerns that world's view of humanity and the basis 
for its values. 





The concept of "structural sin" is wholly 
well-founded and was coined to good purpose. 
Here I am thinking, above all, of the predominance 
of political, economic, and social structures in secu- 
lar society which are usually simply accepted 
without RUNS as God-given,often even in the 
church. Our whole attention, imagination, and crea- 
tivity are devoted to solving problems on a 
one-dimensional plane without moving ahead to 
deal with basic presuppositions. The sinfulness, 
ambiguity and dubious nature of the structures and 
ee het sinful human beings behind them remain out 
of sight. 


When, for instance, certain leaders of the Soviet Un- 
ion set their faces against Westernization, they fail 
to notice that it is precisely the values found in their 
own social structures and not values imported from 
outside, that exert pressure in that direction. For 
decades they have boasted about the advantages of 
the socialist order of society and its superiority to 
the capitalistic order; but in fact we are dealing here 
with a struggle for power in the same level of values 
and within the same structures. No questions are 
raised about the equivalent presuppositions behind 
both systems and the objectives they have. Or, to 
take another example: On the personal level we may 
make moral criticisms of behavior which is extrava- 
gant, selfish and destructive of nature, but in respect 
to structures there is no rational alternative. It is of 
little help to condemn selfish human beings for their 
one-sided materialistic attitudes if no alternative can 
be found to the rationally founded irrationality of 
ambiguous secular structures with their blinkered 


destructiveness of nature—despite assertions and 
convictions to the contrary. 


By means of these examples I should like to high- 
light the claim of the secular world to be 
all-embracing. In the present situation, can the 
church still use the Lutheran doctrine of the "two 
Kingdoms" in the traditional sense and withdraw 
into the private sphere of human life? I raise the 
question because of my own experience in a totali- 
tarian state, where the doctrine is often used in 
self-justification by the church. Is not the situation 
in the secular world with its all-embracing grip on 
humanity completely analogous? Under pressure 
from the secular world's totalitarian claims how is 
the church supposed to mediate the gospel and 
God's salvation in an uncircumscribed and unabbre- 
viated form so that human beings, their lives, and 
their world can be included and renewed in entirety? 


Jesus Christ came into the world to free it from sin, 
slavery, and enslavement by the powers of evil. 
God established him "far above all rule and author- 
ity and power and dominion, and above every name 
that is named, not only in this age but also in that 
which is to come; and he has put all things under his 
feet and has made him the head over all things for 
the church" (Eph.l:21ff) His way to life led 
through suffering and dying. He was crucified and 
raised again for the salvation of the world. The 
church is superior to the secular world by virtue of 
its participation or in the saving work of the Triune 
God, but its superiority consists in that alternative 
society of love, service, and new life which is estab- 
lished by the gospel. The way of the church 
becomes clear in the light of the gospel. 


I have now sketched only a few general approaches 
to understanding the gospel in a secular world as an 
introduction and a starter for discussion on specific 
problems 


Our task now is to plow and sow, trusting in the 
Triune God, and not to look back. The Lord of the 
harvest has also freed us from the compulsion to 
achieve by our own works. 
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I Have Heard the Cry of My People ... 


FOR PEACE WITH JUSTICE 
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My Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


Iam extremely honored to have been invited here to 
share with you just a few of my ideas on the 
sub-theme for Section III, "Peace with Justice." 


Let me tell you quite honestly that among all the 
words that we have been given to speak, in all the 
different languages spoken by the people of the 
world, there are two words that perplex me and in- 
spire me, that drive me and haunt me ... these words 
are peace and justice. And there is a third word 
also, a word that and justice cannot do 
without—it is the word freedom. Can you think of 
any words which are having such a phenomenal im- 
pact upon the world today? There is no country on 
the face of the earth that can escape the cry for free- 
dom and for peace and justice today. In Central 
America people are crying out for an end to war and 
an end to oppression at the hands of those who have 
held the economic and military power for centuries. 
In the Middle East, Palestinian people are crying out 
for an end to their bondage and to a new day when 
they can live with dignity in their own land. The 
Jewish people are crying out for an end to uncer- 
tainty and insecurity and for the coming of a new 
day of Shalom where they can raise their children 
without fear. One could add Afghanistan and Ethio- 
pia, and Haiti, the Sudan, and Sri Lanka. In South 
Africa, as never before, the people are crying out for 
an end to the racist system of apartheid and for a 
new day when black and white can live together in 
peace with justice for all. 


In China they have cried out also. As the young 
people marched through the streets, we cheered 
them on from a distance. And then we watched 
with horror as the tanks came in to crush them. The 
cries for freedom and justice were suddenly 
drowned out by cries of anguish and death. 


People are crying out for justice and for peace all 
over the world today. As perhaps never before peo- 
ple are beginning to break the chains that bind them, 
to affirm the essential dignity that God has given 
them, to stand up on their feet and join with others 
in the words of that great hymn of the civil-rights 
movement... "We are not afraid, we are not afraid, 
deep in our hearts, we do believe we shall overcome 
some day." Look around and see what is happen- 
ing. In Poland working men and women raise the 
banner of freedom and justice. They were joined by 
the people of Hungary and then the people of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and East Ger- 
many. They cried out for justice and peace and 
someone heard them. In and through the events that 
happened so quickly, someone was listening. It is 
the same one who hears the cries of the people all 
over the world today. It is the one who once said, 
"My peace I leave with you." 


As we begin our discussions together in small 
groups on the powerful theme "I Have Heard the 
Cry of My People... for peace with justice," let us 
ask first of all where these cries are to be heard in 
the world today. Then let us ask how God hears the 
cries, and third, how God calls us—not only to hear 
the cries, but to take bold and committed action to 
end the reason for the cries. 
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The Cries of God's People for Peace With Justice 


As we look around at our world today, we must ask 
where we have gone astray. Why have we not 
heard the cries for peace and justice? It is because 
our ears have been blocked by individual greed, 
selfishness, military power, national interest, racism 
and sexism—all of which are the root of the great 
ne in the world today. There are generations 
of people who have not known a day Ced The 
loudest cries are by those with the smallest voices. 
children are crying, children are dying—dying be- 
fore they even have a chance to live. I think it is a 
sad and cruel irony that a world that considers itself 
civilized condemns so many of its children to live 
and die without bread and without hope. 


Third World countries are struggling to overcome 
years of poverty and deprivation. They are the vic- 
tims of an imbalance in the world economic system, 
caused by a grossly unequal distribution of wealth 
which threatens their very existence. Why is it so 
impossible, in a world filled with the gifts that God 
has bestowed on us, all to share these gifts with one 
another that all might have basic rights: enough to 
eat, a proper education, que health care, and an 
improved quality of life. problem with provid- 
ing these necessities—the very basis of justice—is 
not insufficient resources, but lack of political will 
and misplaced priorities. We are told that the yearly 
expenditure for arms in the world amounts to over 
one trillion U.S. dollars. The amount spent on arms 
in just two and a half hours would be enough to im- 
munize the 40,000 children who die each day from 
childhood diseases for which there are vaccines. 
This is an outright contradiction of God's will for 
humanity. 


The militarization of the Third World not only de- 
prives the world of peaceful existence, but of 
development resources, both human and economic. 
In 1945 at the end of World War II, there were four 
wars in the world. From 1945 to the present there 
have been 127 wars and 21.8 million military, 
war-related deaths. Out of these 127 wars, my 
friends, all but two have been in the Third World. 
Those most victimized by these wars have been 
women and children. In the early 19505 civilians 
comprised 50 per cent of those killed in wars. By 
the late 1980s, they comprised about 75 per cent of 
those killed. Given this level of conflict for the last 
forty years, is there any question that these countries 
lag behind in their development efforts, that they are 
dependent on expertise from outside their countries, 
that they are caught in a web of debt crisis which 
threatens to crush their societies? 


Where have the arms for these wars come from? 
The USA and USSR are the major arms suppliers to 
Third World countries. Together they account for 
92 per cent of all arms export. So while I, like you, 
rejoice at the flowering of democracy in Eastern 
Europe, I also pray that it will mean the end of war 
inthe Third World. These wars generate the devas- 
tating conditions which make development difficult, 
if not in some cases impossible. Famine, land de- 
Struction, disrupted and destroyed health and 
education services, and psychological trauma are all 
war-related disasters for the Third World. Another 














major impact of these wars is the tragedy of refu- 
gees, who also out for peace and justice, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are women and 
children, often forced to assume the major responsi- 
bility for their families. 


If we do not lift our voices for disarmament, to stop 
the arms trade, to stop the militarization of the Third 
World, we will never have peace, and without peace 
we cannot have development and without develop- 
ment to generate sufficient resources, we cannot 
have justice. And if we continue our struggle for 
justice, to ensure that it is available for all God's 
children, we will then have the Lord's peace upon 
the land and its people. The children are crying— 
are we listening? 


Yes, it is true that women are improving their lot 
day by day. In education and in many other fields, 
women are coming to the forefront. But while we 
are going forward, so many of our sisters are left to 
fight poverty alone. Some of them have not even 
begun to fight. Every woman gue today should 
make a pledge to help to change the status of 
women in the world. 


According to the International Labor Organization, 
women comprise 50 per cent of the world's popula- 
tion, yet they are among the worst fed, uneducated, 
diseased, and underemployed populations. They 
bear the brunt of the price of the militarization of 
the world as spending for social services which 
would benefit Vedi is shifted increasingly to pur- 
chase military arms Yet it is to the women that falls 
the major responsibility for the family. In Africa 
women grow more than 70 per cent of the food, in 
Asia 60 per cent, in Latin America 30 per cent. In 
many cases, because of culture and tradition, they 
often cannot obtain sufficient amounts of the food 
which is available. Many women cry out under the 
heavy double burden of racism and sexism. They 
are overworked and underpaid. Women remain in- 
visible in their churches, in their communities, and 
in their societies at large. A prerequisite for justice 
for women is visibility, to be recognized and ac- 
knowledged within their social, economic, and 
political structures. We must ensure justice for 
these women, racial justice as well as economic jus- 
tice. To hear the cry of women for justice, we must 
hear their cry for those programs and projects 
geared toward their economic and political empow- 
erment. 


We must convince the world of Christ's promise of 
peace with justice. We must see to it that women, 
especially in the Third World, benefit from our 
promise to make this a better world. Sisters and 
brothers, the women are crying! Are we listening? 


Not only is injustice rooted in national and interna- 
tional systems and ideology, but it is permeating our 
own local communities. 


We in the United States have lost nearly a genera- 
tion of our young people to drugs. Children born 
into the world are going out of the world. This is 
not their legacy as children of God. We must fight 
for their rights to survive. The children of the world 
are being lost to drugs and disease, and someone, 


somewhere, has to take the initiative to save them. 
From the favelas of Brazil to the slums of the 
United States, from the crowded refugee camps of 
Hong Kong to the ghettos for foreign workers in 
Europe, those who are poor are crying out for jus- 
tice. How can we unblock our ears and unlock our 
hearts to hear the cries of our sisters and brothers? 
That is the question we ask today. 


God Hears the Cries of the People 


Injustice and war have long been with us and so has 
the response of God. The Bible offers us repeated 
evidence of God's solidarity with and concern for 
the poor. If we read the Holy Scriptures carefully, 
we see that they confirm what we have also learned 
from our experience, namely, that people are poor 
not because they are somehow naturally inferior or 
because they are lazy; it is rather because they have 
been oppressed, exploited, pushed to the edges of 
the mainstream of society. y have been used to 
maintain the life style to which the wealthy have be- 
come accustomed. We often do not recognize this 
fact when we read the Scriptures, but this is primar- 
ily because we do not read the Scriptures with the 
eyes of those who wrote it and whose story is re- 
corded within it, namely those who were a weak, 
small, poor, and oppressed people in the world of 
their day. One might even say that those who are 
part of the wealthy middle and upper classes (many 
here in this place) need those who have been op- 
pressed and who have lived in poverty in order to be 
able to see the deeper meaning in God's word and in 
order to be able to hear the cries of God's people. 


At the center of the Old Testament is the picture of 
a people that has been enslaved in Egypt for 400 
years (much like the people in El Salvador and Gua- 
temala and parts of Africa). We read in Exodus 
5:17 that those who exploited the Israelites regarded 
them as lazy or inferior. When they complain to 
Pharaoh that they do not have enough straw to make 
the bricks, Pharaoh says, The fault is with you. 
"You are idle, you are idle." In this struggle be- 
tween those who are oppressed and those who 
exploit them in Egypt, it is clear that God does not 
remain neutral but takes the side of the poor and 
acts with power to bring about their liberation. Lis- 
ten: "And the people of Israel groaned under their 
bondage, and cried out for help ... and God heard 
their groaning and God remembered his covenant" 
(Exod.2:23-24). In the Scripture it is the task of 
those who hold political power to make sure that all 
people live in justice, that no one is in need, that no 
one is oppressing someone else. 


It remains the responsibility of politicians today to 
make sure that all people live in peace and justice. 
However, it is our duty as Christians to ensure that 
this responsibility is carried out by those who gov- 
ern. God's clear call to us is that we must also hear 
the cry of his people who are our neighbors, our sis- 
ters, and brothers. = 

If one asks about the use of violence in the Scrip- 
tures, the word in Hebrew, hamas, is not used to 
express the actions of the oppressed in throwing off 
the yoke of bondage; it is rather used to express the 
actions by the wealthy oppressors and those who 
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have political power to keep the poor in their place. 
Listen to Ezekiel 45:9: "This is what the Sovereign 
Lord says, you have gone far enough, o princes of 
Israel! Give up your violence (hamas) and oppres- 
sion and do what is just and right Stop 
dispossessing my people, declares the Sovereign 
Lord" (NIV). 


All the hopes that are placed on the coming Messiah 
are related to the hope of liberation from forms of 

ression. In the great Pe that we read at 

istmastime, Isaiah 9:4-6, we are not dealing with 
a romantic vision of an unreal world of peace. We 
are rather dealing with a struggle against forces of 
violent oppression against the people. We are deal- 
ing with the "breaking of the rod of oppression as in 
the day of Median (v. 4)." We are dealing with the 
final triumph of justice which the Christ will bring: 
"For to us a child is born ... and the government will 
be upon his shoulder ... (and he will) establish it ... 
with justice and with righteousness." 


It is against this background that the life of Jesus 
must be seen. If we do not romanticize it and thus 
make it powerless, it is clearly the task of Mary’s 
son to put down the mighty from their thrones and 
to exalt those of low state, to fill the hungry with 
pod things and to send the rich empty away (Luke 
1: 52-53). 


lt is precisely in the suffering and the death of 
Christ, at the hands of the enemies of justice and 

ace upon the earth, that Jesus fulfills his calling. 
it is a calling that he takes upon himself in the syna- 
pre of Nazareth when he quotes the words of 
saiah: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to preach good news to 
the poor. He has sent me to proclaim re- 
lease to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year 


of the Lord. 
(Luke 4:18-19) 
Are We Able to Hear and Willing to Follow? 


It is clear then that God hears the cry of the op- 
pressed is poor Jesus Christ is the everlasting sign 
that God is listening. This is why the gospel is 
"good news for the poor.” For the church, poverty 
and its root causes in systemic injustice and exploi- 
tation is not overcome simply by mobilizing 
resources or engaging in programs or talking about 
Solidarity. Rather, it is overcome in our following 
Jesus Christ, in being willing to give of ourselves 
that the hungry might be fed, the naked clothed, the 
prisoner visited. It is overcome in the proclamation 
of the word of hope to those who live in hopeless- 
ness and despair. In short, the call to bring justice 
and Eu to the world today is a call to follow Je- 
sus Christ wherever he leads, into the heart of the 
misery of the inner city, into the ghettos, into the 
places of power and the Ras of powerlessness. It 
means to follow Jesus ist in turning no person 
away, whether alcoholic or drug addict or psychotic 
or neurotic. It means to take up the cross and follow 





after the one who gave of his life that the world 
might have life in all its abundance. 


Sisters and brothers, the Scriptures make it abun- 
dantly clear—no one in the world should be poor. 
God does not like poverty nor the roots of poverty 
nor the oppression of one people by another people. 
God does not like war and hostility between peo- 
ples, nor does God like the roots of war and hostility 
which are found in the unjust distribution of the 
wealth of the earth. 


Sisters and brothers, the children of the world are 
being lost to drugs and disease in our day. Some- 
one, somewhere has to take the initiative to save 
them. As Christians we have no choice, because the 
children are crying. There are many things that we 
who follow Jesus Christ can do. Each child can be 
educated, must be educated, Each man or woman 
who heads the family must do so with the assurance 
that they are there to assist. We in this room have 
literally been blessed and the redistribution of the 
wealth of God’s world is in our hands. We cannot 
sit idly by and watch it destroyed. If we go to South 
Africa, we can witness unjust acts that are beyond 
human competien We must do everything 

ible so that the cry for freedom is expressed in 

th Africa today. We must continue to insist that 
South Africa be placed under sanctions in any and 
all ways possible until those who are in power come 
to the realization that every black child deserves a 
style of life which is befitting a member of the king- 
dom of God. If we are truly committed to peace 
with justice, we cannot leave this place, this Assem- 
bly, without a strong commitment to undertake such 
actions. Only when there is justice for every person 
in South Africa will there be real and genuine peace. 


Peace is such a beautiful state of being. Yet it is 
abundantly clear that there can be no peace if there 
is no justice. Once when I was traveling, I left Cali- 
fornia where a mother was crying because her son 
had been killed. As I traveled, I met another woman 
who was from Ireland who had lost her son in the 
Struggle. I went further and met many, many par- 
ents in an airport welcoming their children who 
were refugees from Namibia, some of them as 
young as five years old. Then I left and went to 
Brazil where a mother was crying because her child 
had died of hunger. All of their tears look alike. 


We as sisters and brothers must put an end to this. 
We must find a way, even on a small scale, to make 
à contribution to world peace and world justice. My 
people have been crying. God has heard their cry. 
We have heard their cry. For those of us who find 
the source of the renewal of all life in the cross and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and who look forward 
to the fulfillment of the kingdom where there shall 
be neither rich nor poor, oppressed nor oppressor, 
but Jesus Christ shall be all and in all - it is time for 
us to get busy about the work for which we are des- 
tined. It is time for us to be about the work of 
relieving this world of the injustices that prevail. 
There is no question but that we can do it. With 
God's help we can do it and we must. 
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Section III, Address 


I Have Heard the Cry of My People ... 





FOR PEACE WITH JUSTICE 
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In the course of the past decades churches and secu- 
lar organizations alike have been preoccupied with 
the questions of peace and justice. Workshops, 
seminars, study documents and vigorous processes 
of reflection have buttressed the pronouncements 
and concrete actions of men and women concerned 
to bring about those changes in the world order that 
will contribute to peace with justice. Yet, the days 
which we long for have not yet come, and so at this 
Assembly too we continue our discussions and 
struggles. In what follows I would like briefly to 
lift up familiar issues in such a way that our work 
will aid the Assembly's actions. 


IMPERATIVES FOR PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


In the opening chapters of Genesis we have the Bi- 
ble's account of creation and the fall into sin. God 
was pes with his creation and he gave to the 

umans the vocation of stewardship over that 
which he had made. Yet these very persons defied 
the commandments of the creator, thereby breaking 
their relationship both with him and with one an- 
other. This defiance, in the biblical narrative, had as 
its consequence the loss of the peace which God in- 
tended for his creation. The biblical insight is that 
in consequence of this original fall sin has 
abounded in the world, breeding animosity, hatred, 
greed, jealousy, war, the destruction of human life, 
and the devastation of the environment. 


Yet even when human life is destroyed, God knows 
himself: "I am the Lord, and there is no other" 
(Isa.45:6). He continues in his covenant to create 
and bless so that all who dwell upon the earth may 
live in peace and harmony. Yet humanity is faith- 
less and persists in its ways even though it is the 
Lord's cry that we "depart from evil, and do good; 
seek peace, and pursue it" (Ps.34:14). 


The disruption of peace is the consequence of hu- 
man disobedience: 


the breaking of social laws designed to safeguard 
the well-being of persons and groups 


the deliberate creation of misunderstanding be- 
tween persons, groups, and nations 


the denial of fundamental human rights to persons 
and groups - 


the failure to follow democratic processes to im- 
prove social, economic, and political conditions 


the violation and subjection of the land and the 
consequent imposition of alien rule and exploita- 
tion. 


When humankind disobeys and disrupts the har- 
mony of God’s creation, there is neither peace nor 
justice. 


Peace and justice are the gifts of the Creator whom 
we worship, the Lord who is just and righteous. 
This Lord requires that his people refrain from the 
lie and from ways of deception, showing partiality 
to no one, not putting the innocent to death, not ac- 
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cepting bribes, not exploiting the poor. These 
requirements, moreover, are not simply negative 
prohibitions. The Lord calls upon his people to de- 
fend the cause of the weak and orphans, to maintain 
the rights of the poor and oppressed, to practice the 
ways of peace. re is a clear biblical mandate to 
the ways of peace and justice. But how are we to 
fulfill that mandate? 


Martin Luther, the record clearly shows, with a kind. 
of passion for justice, wrote with equal vigor against 
both peasants and authorities whenever the peace of 
Society was threatened. He would attack the right or 
the left if peace was jeo] T When the 

ants were on the edge of rebellion because of their 
maltreatment by those in power, he wrote: "We 
have no one on earth to thank for this disastrous re- 
bellion, except you princes and lords, and especially 
you blind bishops and mad priests and m 
whose hearts are hardened even to the present." 


In this outburst he was attacking both religious and 
secular officials who were misusing their offices by 
the exploitation of the downtrodden of society. It 
was the nobility and the clergy, robbers of the peo- 
ple's rights and property, who were guilty. 


Yet the peasants themselves were not, as is well 
known, beyond rebuke by Luther: "Nevertheless, 
you, too, must be careful that you take up your 
cause justly and with a good conscience ... And you 
must most seriously consider not merely how strong 
you are and how wrong the princes are, but whethey 
you act justly and with a good conscience. 
Luther, in what was surely one of his most contro- 
versial acts, warned the peasants against rebellion 
and urged them not to take up arms Yet this should 
not be seen as a failure by Luther to oppose eco- 
nomic injustice. In actual fact, Luther vigorously 
opposed such injustice; he believed that justice can 
be maintained only when those who rob the poor of 
their property make amends. Such property must be 
retumed in Christian love and concem for the 
well-being of the neighbor. 


Peace with justice can be maintained, according to 
the Lutheran tradition, only when both secular and 
religious authorities work harmoniously together in 
mutual respect for life, property, and human rights. 
When people, usually the masses, are exploited so 
that poverty, disease, hunger, and death become 
ways of life, and when others, always the few, accu- 
mulate wealth and power by force of economic and 
military oppression, something must be done for the 
sake of humanity. It would be easy to say that states 
and international organizations should intervene, but 
when national powers and international monetary 
systems are themselves the exploiters, we seem to 
beataloss. The prophetic role of the church at the 
very least is to call the exploiters to account. Paul 
Althaus stated Luther's view: "The office of 
preaching helps the authorities to preserve peace 
and order by instructing all nations concerning 
God's will for them and by teaching "obedience, 
morals, discipline, and honor.”" 

















THE PRACTICE OF PEACE AND JUSTICE 


We have introduced our presentation by reviewing 
briefly certain biblical affirmations about peace and 
justice, and by referring, with equal brevity, to cer- 
tain ways in which Martin Luther dealt with such 
issues. But we must face the immediate issues, is- 
sues which hold our world in jeopardy, issues which 
threatens the lives of nations, the lives of women, 
men, and children. How are peace and justice prac- 
ticed in our world? Is there peace? Is there justice? 


Listen to samples of data found in the document on 
"Justice, Peace, and the Integrity of Creation," pre- 
pared for the Seoul, Korea Convocation on that 
theme to be held in March of this year: 


"every minute the nations of the world spend 1.8 
millions of U.S. dollars on military armaments; 


every hour 1500 children die of hunger-related 
causes; 


every day a species becomes extinct; 


ver week during the 1980s more people were de- 
tained, tortured, assassinated, made refugee, or in 
other ways violated by acts of repressive regimes 
than at any other time in history; 


every month the world’s economic system adds 
over 7.5 billions of US dollars to the catastrophi- 
cally unbearable debt burden of more than US$1500 
billions now resting on the shoulders of Third 
World peoples; 


every year an area of tropical forest three-quarters 
the size of Korea is destroyed and lost; 


every decade, if present global warming trends 
continue, the temperature of the earth’s atmosphere 
could rise dramatically (between 1.5 and 4.5 de- 
grees Celsius) with a resultant rise in sea levels that 
would have disastrous consequences, particularly 
for coastal areas of all earth’s land masses. 


"Such data illustrate humanity’s violations of jus- 
tice, peace, and the integrity of creation. Clearly, 
the overarching challenge of our time is nothing 
short of a radical transformation of society, with 
special reference to our human expectations and 
lifestyle, and to our way of organizing power. Un- 
less vast changes are introduced today, tpe 
consequences for tomorrow will be catastrophic.” 


Let me continue with more facts. As Christians, we 
are ambassadors who, in this Assembly's context, 
should hear the cries of the billions of human beings 
who are suffering intensely—from poverty, racism 
and sexism, disease, war, hunger, pollution and the 
rape of the environment, from the debt crisis 
brought on by economic exploitation and political 
oppression. Humanity—our brothers, our sisters, 
our children—is crying out of bitter agony. The 
Po of pain and despair is greater than ever be- 
re. 


LISTEN AGAIN ... 


The present world population is said to be 


5,163,727,000 
The present birth rate per year is 
131,000,000 
The present death rate per year is 
49,000,000 


Those who are on the verge of starvation are 
400,000,000 


Those who each year die of starvation are 
20,000,000 


Those who now are counted as slum dwellers are 
520,000,000 


Those children who 
60,000,000 


The number of children under 5 who die yearly is 
24,000,000 


are abandoned are 


We are told that by the year 2000 the population of 
the world will grow to 6,000 million, and 90 per 
cent of the growth will take place in the so-c: 
Third World, where most of the suffering will oc- 
cur. 


Eight hundred million people are today destitute; 40 
per cent of the world's population is barely surviv- 
ing. This is not because the world does not have 
resources to feed the hungry and treat the sick; it is 
because 25 per cent of the world's population is 
keeping 80 per cent of the world's total income. 
Three billion people must today live on 20 per cent 
of the world's income. 


Ninety percent of the world's industries are concen- 
trated in the North, and every two seconds a, child 
dies because of a lack of food or medical care. 


What is the practice of peace and justice in our 
world today? How can it be that both the so-called 
North and the so-called South live on the same 
planet earth not understanding at all their 
interdependence on this planet where the South dies 
daily of poverty, starvation, and disease? 


Not only are we interrelated as one world— 
interrelated by the geopolitical realities of economic 
power, of political domination, of dependent yet im- 
balanced reliance on new technologies, of 
citizenship in one ecosystem. What is more, the 
problems caused by these frightening realities are 
themselves interrelated. The international debt cri- 
sis is directly related to militarization and the arms 
race. Racism leads to poverty. Famine is often the 
result of an inattention to the care of our earth. We 
can at this Assembly not speak either as citizens of 
the planet earth or as persons within the Lutheran 
communion of churches about peace without jus- 
tice, about life in communion without salvation, 
about liberation in creation, without a faith in the 
EEE covenant which God—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—has made with his people and his 
earth. 


This fundamental reality of the interrelationships 
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within our world and the interrelatedness of our 
lives is utterly crucial but little recognized. Take 
any specific place and any particular set of cir- 
cumstances where life is threatened—the rain 
forests of Brazil, the suburbs of Johannesburg, the 
killing fields of Cambodia, the war-torn jungles of 
El Salvador, the deserts of Ethiopia—and it is nec- 
essary to understand a complex of issues, not just 
one problem. Again, the "Justice, Peace, and Integ- 
rity of Creation" document is to the point: 


"Our world is one cloth. As nations and peoples we 
relate to each other through our common response 
to the interlocking issues of justice, peace, and re- 
spect for the environment. To tear the thread of any 
one of these affects all of them together and shreds 
the whole cloth. Economic exploitation and politi- 
cal repression kill millions of people and will claim 
even more victims if they are not checked. The nu- 
clear menace is a sword of Damocles suspended 
above humankind, and the continuing destruction of 
nature raises a question-mark over the very survival 
of the species. But what is most significant in all of 
this—and what is grasped by too few people!—is 
that none of these threats can be combated effec- 
tively if they are isolated from one another. The 
real danger lies in the fact that they are inseparably 
linked, and that it requires both knowledge and wis- 
dom imaginatively to discern this linkage. In a 
Society that rewards specializations and discourages 
holistic learning, such wisdom is rare! From now 
on, it must be consciously pursued and nurtured." 


WHAT MAY WE ASK? 


If what we have called the practice of peace and jus- 
tice in our world calls forth these mordant 
reflections, what may we ask of the Lutheran com- 
munion of churches? What can we do to ease the 
suffering that is taking place in the body of the 
world and in our own body? 


When Jesus was asked, "Which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?" he called forth the ancient 
command to the Israelites from Deuteronomy, "You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your mind." 


"This is the great and first commandment. And a 

second is like it, You shall love your neighbor as 

yourself. On these two commandments depend all 

the law and the prophets" (Matt.22:36-40). What 

joes this commandment mean to God’s people to- 
y 


These are questions—from our biblical and confes- 
sional history and from a careful listening to the 
cries of our world—which however uncomfortable 
and painful must be raised at this Assembly. If we 
as istian brothers and sisters cannot talk about 
these things, who would then do it? We face these 
issues every day in my church. For I come from 
Ethiopia and represent one of the fastest growing 
Lutheran churches in the world, even as I represent 
a country which is among the poorest of the poor by 
any standard. There is revival in our church. By 
the power of the Holy Spirit God is visibly acting 
among the poor, the destitute, the hungry, the sick, 
and the powerless—the same sorts of persons to 





whom Jesus directed his ministry two thousand 
years ago. These voices are crying. Not only must 
the Lutheran World Federation listen to those 
voices; it must also realize that the voices come 
from within its own midst. 


For within our worldwide Christian family today 
there are uncomfortable contradictions. Some 
churches here at this Assembly possess considerable 
wealth and material resources, others are churches 
of the slowly dying, deprived of the most basic ne- 
cessities for life. Yet some of us who in the eyes of 
the world are wealthy are in fact struggling with 
spiritual stagnation, monotony, and an evident 
willingness to perpetuate the unjust structures of our 
world. And others of us who in the eyes of the 
world are destitute and sick unto death are in fact 
blessed with the presence and activity of the Holy 
Spirit who is leading a movement of revival and joy, 
a movement dedicated by acts of love and compas- 
sion to the creation of a just and peaceful world. 


A stagnant Christianity of the North has proven in- 
capable of giving spiritual satisfaction to the 
troubled souls of restless people. Its rich heritage of 
worship and faith somehow was co-opted into the 
service of a global quest for dominance, power, and 
wealth which resulted in the plunder of the lands of 
the South in the names of "Christendom, discovery, 
and civilization." Even under the charter of the gos- 
pel, a world without peace and without justice has 
issued from the exploitation of people, nations, and 
the lands of the earth. President Gorbachev could 
have been writing about churches when he wrote 
about nations that "their [the Third World nations] 
resources are exploited by developed States and in- 
corporated into the latter's national incomes through 
the channels of a non-equivalent exchange." 


It is this unequal exchange between people, nations, 
systems, and even churches which must be recog- 
nized as unfair and unjust, as a deep hindrance to 
peace and justice. How are we in the church of Je- 
sus Christ to take action against this unequal 
exchange, against human suffering, against injustice 
and wars of every kind? 


We must take our stand on the side of the voiceless, 
the oppressed, the deprived, the hungry, the power- 
less, and the hopeless. Jesus Christ, whose people 
we claim to be and in whose footsteps we claim to 
walk, was on the side of the poor and little ones. He 
was born in a manger, and he had no shelter. He 
was hungry, beaten, scomed. He suffered pain and 
immense agony. And all because he was on the side 
of the poor and little ones, those who had no power, 
those who were on the outside. 


We are called to that kind of life—in our preaching, 
our life style, our daily experience. We are called to 
stand with those who are in bondage as we make 
our representations to governments and to those 
who make the world’s decisions. It is a kind of 
war—against war and against injustice—to which 
we are called. If we are to be used in the liberation 
of the oppressed—used by God in both our own 
strengths and weakness, in our wisdom and in our 
foolishness—we must give all that we have. Our 











Lord gave all that he had to liberate the oppressed, 
including his own dear life. 


In the tradition into which I was born, where I was 
raised, and which I now serve, whenever a family 
for some reason happens to be poor and without 
food or drink, the larger community of which that 
family is a part has the responsibility to provide 
those who are impoverished with milk for the babies 


and food for the grownups. Total protection is to be , 


provided not just for a day or two but until the time 
of self-support arrives. 


"By all means, the church should continue with its 
task of saving souls but it should in addition and no 
less importantly be in the forefront of the fight 
against the brutal oppression and exploitation of 
people by people, of race by race and of nation by 
nation. Since in Christ there is neither bond nor free 
and no basis for one branch of humankind to rule 
over another, the church would have to play a more 
positive and aggressive prophetic role in getting the 
governments and peoples of all countries... to move 
closer to Christ and bg guided by him in their public 
policies and actions." 
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WOODS OF PEACE 


The undulating landscape of my native Denmark 
moves the eye from gardens to farmlands interlaced 
with "woods of peace." 


A decree of September 27, 1805, subjects these 
woods to a tough regulation. Trees cut down must 
be replaced; nurseries must be fenced in, and no ex- 
ploitation is allowed which will make the woods 
turn into wasteland. 


The nineteenth century's demands for a steady sup- 
ply of fuel and timber for ships are no more, but in 
Spite of several attacks the decree is still in force, 
and few Danes would today question the existence 
of the "woods of peace." 


In fact, most Danes love the woods—enjoying them 
as recreation areas, where joggers find their smog- 
free paradise and "outdoor kindergardens" find a 
home with birds and odd, crawling insects. 


Most of these Danish nature lovers have been bap- 
tized into the Danish Lutheran Church. Most have 
been confirmed too. They have all been confronted 
with the Christian affirmation of God as Creator of 
everything, seen and unseen, and they have (on rare 
Occasions) joined St. Paul in praise of the Creator: 
"From him and through him and for him all things 
exist—to him be glory for ever. Amen" 
(Rom.11:36). 


I am not so sure, however, that my compatriots con- 
nect their delight in the outdoors with: the 
affirmations of Sunday worship. The word "crea- 
tion" has long ago disappeared from everyday 
language, and with the word disappeared a caring, 

teful life, patterned by the belief that "creation" 
is not just an abstract word, but God's gifts— 
concrete realities like moss, rain, DNA chains, eye- 
lids, and reptiles. 





The trees, the "woods of peace," have for most 
Danes become mere objects for use, but Christian 
praise and worship nevertheless continues to name 
them "creation" and invites women and men to re- 
late to these woods as created. 


The question is, however: What do we Christians 
en we say, "The "woods of peace” are cre- 
ated" 


What I have to say in the following, as a contribu- 
tion to the work of this section, deals with one 
single question, namely: What do we mean when 
we use the word "creation"? 


To Use and Let Be 


The woods exist. They are no concoction of the 
mind, but the result of processes, that scientists la- 
bor to explain by systematizing insights won by 
experiment. 

The woods we enjoy and use are, however, more 


than natural processes open to research. They are 
"woods of peace," , nature tended, developed, and 
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cared for by human beings whose current knowl- 
edge recognizes that the world's economy is on 
nature's leash, and that the survival of the globe and 
its peoples is dependent on vital life processes. 


There are no tight shutters between the social envi- 
ronment and the natural environment with its living 
and non-living elements, and the ecological crisis 
affecting the "woods of peace" must be recognized 
for what it is: a crisis for the interlocked systems of 
life. 


What the old Israelites knew about interdependent 
systems of life permeates the Old Testament narra- 
tives of God's creation of heaven and earth. 


Genesis tells "the story of the making of heaven and 
earth when they were created" (Gen. 2:4). 


Created is the world and every feature of the world. 
Created are women and men, but in the image and 
likeness of God—to establish community and rela- 
tionships of peace. 


Genesis 2 makes the point that the "earth creature" 
(adam) having received God's own breath of life, 
must both use and let be the environment given by 
God (Gen. 2:15). 


The stories of Genesis 1-11 reveal, however, an 
acute awareness of ecological as well as social con- 
flict. Genesis 9, the covenant with Noah, assumes 
that women and men, living with nature and bound 
to nature with its dying and reproduction, must cre- 
ate a habitat (oikos) which entails history both of 
responsible care and of conflict management. Rela- 
tionships of peace cannot be identified with a 
"natural" harmony which negates conflicts. 


The Genesis stories, the Psalms, and Job's poems 
with their praise of all the wonders there are, all 
helped shape the Christian doctrine of creation. 
Read in the light of faith in Christ as the Redeemer 
and Rebuilder of the cosmos as well as of human- 
kind, these narratives suggest: From woods there 
must become "woods of peace"; from woods there 
can become "woods of peace"—by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, the Giver of life. 


Grateful humility and the courtesy due from human 
beings (the late-comers in God's created world) thus 
permeate the Christian language of worship. A 
treasured Danish hymn refers explicitly to the 
"woods of peace" as a gift, as a part of the sweet 
loveliness of the world. That particular hymn goes 
on to say: 


The wind breathes in heaven's way over 
our dust... 

It is the Spirit who does it all, the Spirit 
descending, 

It is the Spirit who works it all, who 


In the name of the Word who was here 
made flesh... 
(Grundtvig) 


The emphasis rests on the praise of God, the Creator 
and Giver of life, when we respond to the "woods of 














peace" as creation. When we say, "The woods are 
created," we praise God as the Giver of life in 
whom and through whom also the woods exist. 


Not By Us, By You Alone Is Glory Deserved 


Creation is thus not merely another word for what 
can very well be described in scientific discourse. 
Creation sums up what the Nicene Creed affirms: 
"We believe in one God, Creator of heaven and 
earth, of all that is, seen and unseen." 


When we say creation, we mean that we are not the 
origin of the fundamental structures of the world; 
that we have no influence upon those structures, can 
claim no praise for their splendor, and can only ex- 
ercise the dominion of use and development if we 
respect them. 


Nor i: dq creation a descriptive statement of what hap- 
pene the beginning tis one but God knows what 
God ^id" in the beginning). It is rather a regulative 
Statement goveming our relation with a world 
whose center or origin is not the human self. 





Creation does not refer to some particular religious 
world labeled "for Christians only"; it is not an ex- 
planation of the world, but a summary statement of 
what the Christian faith takes to be a correct posi- 
tion in the world: that we so speak and act in 
relation to nature and others so as to live in relation, 
or truthful reference, to the God in whom we live, 
and work, and hope, and die. (cf. N. Lash, Easter in 
Ordinary, 1988). 


When we say, "The rain forests are created; the 
ozone-layer is created; the animals are created; hu- 
man beings are created ..." we refer to a particular 
way of relating to woods and air and animals and 
each other. That way of living is characterized by 
respect for nature as God's gift and by praise of the 
mystery in whom we and everything else exist. 


Not by us, o Lord, not by us 

by you alone is glory deserved, 

by your love and your faithfulness 
(Ps. 115:1). 


Rules Against Idolatry 


Doctrine refers to an activity of teaching and leam- 
ing in discipleship. It refers to the rules of speech 
and conduct through which the identity of Christian- 
ity is sustained. 


These rules warn us against idolatry—against locat- 
ing God in the cosmos or in the mind. 


If we absolutize nature's organizing processes, we 
make God a cosmological principle and we will 
have to change our God as scientific theories 
change. 


Pantheism assumes that cosmic presence is all that 
can be said of God, while the Christian tradition 
sustains our sense of difference between presence 
and loving address. God is not only present. God 
speaks. 


But the rules for sustaining Christian identity also 
erect stop signs against absolutizing words and 
minds. We require a framework for sustaining our 
recognition of the difference between ideas and lov- 
ing address, between clarification and community. 


When Christians say "creation," we mean that we 
have received some rules for speaking and acting. 
These basic rules against idolatry warn us 


not to identify God, whom we cannot observe, with 
the world or anything therein; 

not to reduce nature to objects for our manipulation; 
and 


not to mistake human beings, whom God addresses 
in Christ and loves into community, for imprisoned 
minds or interchangeable configurations of biology. 


Disrupting Idolatry and the Habits of Irrelation 


BUT ... does it make a difference - and to whom 
does it make a difference—that we learn to respond 
to the world as created and to worship God as 

tor? The facts remain. The "woods of peace" are 
ailing; the consumption increases. There is violence 
linked with research, and destruction combined with 
the use of energy. 


The first response must be acknowledgment of 
"what we have done, and what we have left un- 
done". : 


For the violence we do to heaven and earth 
Lord, have mercy. 


For the severing of community 
Christ, have mercy. 


For the idolatry we commit with the gods of greed 
Lord, have mercy. 


A confession of sin is, however, no mere enumera- 
tion of irrelations in the world, and it is not a 
"lamenting list" of wrongs. A confession of sin 
looks at facts in the context of the victims, and it is 
e within the context of worship of the living 


Risking the worship of God and making a confes- 
sion of our own sins is the Christian way of having 
facts become more than facts. They are the "groan- 
ings" of victims, that St. Paul suggests in Romans 8. 
And to groanings the only adequate response is 
healing, restoring and liberating—the practice that 
correlates faith and fact, the presence and the loving 
address, the gift and the Giver. 


In my part of the world the bishops of the Church of 
Sweden have helped in identifying "the groanings of 
the earth," and knowing that groanings are facts in- 
terpreted by faith they have argued for particular 
ways of liberating practice—and avoided merely pi- 
ous exhortations. 


I shall not repeat their argumentation, only list the 
cries of the earth as they are heard in the North. 


The "space ark", the ozone layer, is leaking, and 
without 1 its protection all life will disappear. (The 
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bishops talk about a cosmic diakonia of the ozone 
layer). The survival of life is not up for discussion, 
and the bishops argue for political action aiming at 
an immediate prohibition of the use of Freon. 


The hot-house effect escalates, and we are rapidly 
changing the climate of the globe. Knowing that 
many peoples are dependent on irreplacable re- 
sources of energy, and that the necessary reduction 
of energy consumption in industrialized countries 
will only deliver a partial solution, the bishops ar- 
gue for increased research concerning low-energy 
technology and energy from renewable resources 
(water, wind, solar energy). 


The soil is being exploited; the deserts grow. The 
global misuse of land makes up one interdependent 
political, economic and social crisis calling for land 
.reforms, social justice and aggressive environ- 
mental policies. Acknowledging these 
interdependencies the bishops argue for revised de- 
velopment policies, in the development agencies of 
the North aiming at giving priority to the planting of 
forests and developing village communities with a 
sustainable ecology. 


The waters of the earth are being polluted by "wel- 
fare chemicals", and pollution does not know the 
difference between political systems Massive eco- 
nomic aid for Eastern European countries is 
necessary, but where the purse of the taxpayers is 
involved, a reorientation of values is a prerequisite. 
The church has its task cut out for it. 


The rain forests are disappearing. Even unknown 
bien disappear rapidly, and no one knows how 
this will endanger the balance of nature and the fu- 
ture of humankind. Represented by the bishops a 
church of the North pledges to cooperate with 
churches in the South in their efforts to stop the 
deforestation, and the pledge involves putting pres- 
sures on government and state agencies in order to 
establish economic means for "renting" rain forests, 
creating means for letting it be. 


The population of the world increases; the cities 
expand and "we see the beginning of a misery of 
everything alive; a misery not yet seen on the 
earth." The Swedish bishops challenge all churches 
to face the necessity of responsible family planning 
programs 


The connection between war and ecological disas- 
ters are facts, denied only by those who are 
willfully blind to the effects of the collective 
misunderstanding of security as dependent on (nu- 
clear) weapons, "Peace on earth demands peace 
with the earth and vice versa". With churches all 
over the world the Swedish bishops understand 
militarization, the military security ideology, and 
the use of resources for arms production as 
idolatry—as a practical preference for other gods 
than the God who says, "Thou shalt not kill". 


The debt crisis of countries in the East and in the 
South is spelled hunger. In the Our Father is the pe- 
tition "Give us today our daily bread" followed by 
"Forgive us the wrong we have done." The prayer 
for bread should not be understood in a primarily 
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spiritual sense, and likewise the prayer for forgive- 
ness must not be spiritualized. The debt crisis 
challenges the preference of Christian believers for 
spiritualizing the gospel's links between good news 
to the poor and "the year of the Lord's favor," i.e., 
the structured release from debts (cf. Luke 4:16 ff.). 


If we hear the groanings, we take political action, 
pressure trade unions, the companies, and the peo- 
ple in the media world. But concomitantly we 
change our own ways 


take the train instead of driving 

stop heating church buildings during winter 

stop using pesticides in gardens and on cemetery 
grounds ^ 

turn to using only recycled paper. 


In the hard ways of mindless shortcuts or outright 
opposition to understanding the facts as groanings, 
we may leam that liberating practice takes more 
than our head, our purse, and organizing skills. Con- 
fronted with failures and our habits of irrelation we 
may learn that liberating practice is pure gift—life 
in the Spirit who creates resurrection. 


Trusting word and sacrament to be God's ways of 
disrupting our idolatry and habits of irrelation, we 
may learn in worship to praise the creator in whose 
presence everything exists, as the redeemer whose 
loving address opens up community, inviting us to 
live in the spirit with a bearing pattemed by Christ. 


"You give breath, fresh life begins, you give new 
life to the earth" (Ps.104:30). 


St. Basil quotes this verse, and follows up with the 
comment; "If creation means bringing the dead back 
to life, how great the work of the Spirit is" (De 
Spiritu Sancto 49), 


How Great is the Work of the Spirit 


We only make a difference if we make a difference. 
Not any: difference, but such difference as will be 
acknowledged as liberating by victims crying out 
for healing, for community and for justice. And 
there are cries enough to warrant suspicion of any 
immediate and easy success for our various enter- 
prises. 


But precisely because a history of community and 
resistance to nature's destruction by human preda- 
tors does not roll in on the wheels of mechanical 
inevitability, there is hope. 


"If creation means bringing the dead back to life, 
how great the work of the Spirit is." Sins and sinful- 
ness are no absolutes, however much we cherish the 
notion. The Spirit Creator in whose presence we 
live and act, and fail continuously, and suffer, and 
die, is the Creator Spirit of the risen Christ, God's 
word of loving address. 


What can be hoped for is a transfiguration of heaven 
and earth by the Spirit who creates, connects, and 
transforms by its presence. What can be hoped for is 
our being included in that transformation by the 
Spirit who addresses in the manner of the crucified 














and risen Christ and in that loving address creates 
the resurrection of the dead: a new community. 


By being willing to become different by being re- 
conditioned for community—for self-gift and the 
kind of understanding which is the fruit of love—we 
may become "crafters of peace" (N. Cabasilas) and 
uo make a difference in the manner of the reign of 


There is no guarantee of success, but there is the 
promise that in so living we shall truthfully respond 
to the world-as creation and to God as the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Consummator of all there is. 


Across centuries and the difference of world views, 
a piece of medieval liturgy reaches us with the invi- 
tation to praise this God, the Giver of life: 


O fiery Spirit, Advocate, 
life of the life of all creation, 
you are holy in quickening all kind ... 


* Guard all those 
who have been imprisoned by the Enemy ... 


O most steadfast path 

which penetrates all things; 

in the highest places, on the earth, 

and in every abyss 

you summon to community and connect all. 


Through you ... 

the stones have their temper, 
the waters lead forth their rills, 
and the earth exudes lush 
greening ... 


You lead with the breath of 
‘Whence praise be to you, 
you are the sound of praise 
the joy of life. 


You are the hope and the richest gift 
giving the gifts of light. 


(Hildegard of Bingen: O Ignis Spiritus; 
Sequentia de Spiritu Sancto ) 
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LOE ROSE MBISE 


Section IV, Address 


I Have Heard the Cry of My People ... 


FOR A LIBERATED CREATION 
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AN AFRICAN PERSPECTIVE 


It is difficult for Christians to speak about this 
sub-theme without making reference to the story of 
creation in the first two chapters of Genesis. That 
Story is amazing and inspiring because, after each 
act of creation, we are told that God saw that his 
work was good. This reminds us of the satisfaction 
we ourselves experience after the successful accom- 
plishment of our own tasks. God admired the work 
done at the time of creation and was filled with sat- 
isfaction. Afterwards it appeared necessary to 
create someone in God’s own image and likeness to 
look after the creation. It is important to note that 
this person created to care for God’s creation was to 
be Tor every other creature. This had to be so, 
because this person would bear the image and like- 
ness of God and would combine creative power 
with a love for God’s creation. 


Looking at God’s creation today, one characteristic 
expected of this person, creative power, remains but 
the most important characteristic, love for creation, 
is no longer manifested. What we see in the world 
today is destruction, and this is what creative power 
in the absence of love can bring. Because of hu- 
manity’s lack of love for creation, it is forgotten that 
the destruction of creation directly affects humanity 
itself. After God created Adam, he was given a 
task: "Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth and subdue it" (Gen.1:28). This task was 
placed before all humanity, and we are held ac- 
countable for it. An astonishing fact, however, is 
that a few have replenished the earth to the detri- 
ment of the rest of humankind and God's creation. 


But with what have we filled the earth today? De- 
serts, infertile soil, dead rivers, oceans, trees, 
animals and birds and polluted air ... Even among 
humanity itself, the earth is filled with crying chil- 
dren, men and women who are oppressed because 
of unjust systems. Could we claim as God did, that 
"it is good?" Jesus Christ came to give life to hu- 
manity and all of God's creation. Can we today 
aam at God's creation will be liberated through 
ist‘ 


Why a Liberated Creation? 


The cry for freedom and liberation from God's crea- 
tion is real. Listen to some of the cries: 


You people, listen. I beg you not to harm 
me. 


lam a tree in your life, for rain and water 
in your cultivation and your livestock. 
Isave you a lot, for fire on cold days 
I become shelter in times of hot sun and 
during everyday sittings. 
My fruits soothe you in your journeys ... 
I become the beams of your houses, 
I become the beds you sleep on ... 
timber for coffin is me. 
Iam a useful asset to you ... 
Please save me! I am a tree." 

(Kanywa, P., 1988, Tanzania) 
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Listen to another cry: 


Someone's crying Lord somewhere. The some 
today is not one but several millions, Lord. 

They are not only men, but mostly women. 

There are tears of suffering and fears, 

there are tears of strength and resistance. 

There are tears of weakness and disappointment. 
Some are dying of hunger and thirst, 

some are dying because there are structures and 
systems which crush the poor and alienate the rich. 
Someone's crying Lord, redeem the times. 


In God's Image, December 1987—March 1988 


There are also cries of innocent children, some of 
whom are jailed, and detained thus being separated 
from the love of their parents. Some have neither 
enough to eat nor proper shelter. Listen to them 
crying: 

Dear God, what can we do? 

Many children have little to eat. 

They never have enough. 

Many children are ill, 

and there is no doctor for them. 

Many children have already nothing to say, 

the grown-ups do what they want with them. 

Many children are alone, 

many children have no parents, 

many children are afraid." 


LWEducation No. 3, 1988 
A Threatened Today/Future 


The earth we live on is one. We might be separated 
by distance, race, or language, but the fact remains 
that our earth is one. The words of the New Testa- 
ment scholar Eric Wahlstrom remind us of how we 
Should look upon this earth: 


There may be life elsewhere in this vast uni- 
verse, but of this we are as yet ignorant. The 
only living things we know are here, and if 
human beings are to have real future on this 
earth, they must be concerned for the earth 
itself, not only for persons. 

(Quoted by Herbert W. Chilstrom in Foun- 
dations for the Future, 1988). 


Yet, the earth is being torn to pieces. The poor and 
hungry often are forced to destroy their immediate 
environment simply to survive. They cut down for- 
ests, their livestock overgrazes grasslands, they 
cultivate marginal land, and in growing numbers 
they crowd into congested cities. On the other 
hand, the rich destroy nature by seeking more 
wealth. Where economic growth has led to im- 
provements in living standards, this has often been 
achieved at the expense of other countries, and the 
methods used are frequently globally damaging. 
Thus, today's environmental challenges arise both 
from lack of development and as the consequence of 
some forms of economic growth. 


The challenge is to all of us. We must all come to- 
gether and face it. The developed cannot solve it on 














their own and the less developed cannot solve it on 
their own. 


Creation in the Context of Traditional African 
Religion 


Roland Geertz, in his research on "The Idea of 
Creation in African Traditional Religion" says, "In 
Africa, we find about 3,200 different groups of peo- 
ple who have their own religion systems This, then, 
means that there are more than three thousand dif- 
ferent religion systems in Africa. In spite of this 
great variety, there are a lot of similarities among all 
those religion systems" 


All African traditional religion believed in one su- 
preme being, creator of the world and protector of 
all life. For African people, God was manifested 
through trees, rivers, streams, animals, sun, moun- 
tains, etc. Some of these were chosen as worshiping 
centers. The continued existence of those which 
were vulnerable to destruction became a sacred task. 


In African traditional religion, land is sacred. That 
is why the selling of land was unheard of in past 
days. This is shown in the Meru Lands Case in 
Tanzania, the Mau Mau uprisings in Kenya, and 
many other similar happenings in other places in 
Africa. No wonder Ashanti drummers addressed 
the earth as follows: "Earth, while I am yet alive, it 
is upon you that I put my trust ... We are addressing 
you, and you will understand" (Parrinder, G., 1969). 


For African people, religion is not a special part of 
life: but it integrates all parts of life. Religion in Af- 
rica is found in every aspect of the lives of the 
people. Traditional African religion taught people 
to value community much more than individualism. 
This is still found in the Africa of today, regardless 
of religion and I believe this is the message African 
peo] rj would like to share with the rest of the 
world. 


The Crises in Africa Today 


Here, I would like to share with you the crises fac- 
ing Africa today with regard to environmental 
destruction. The examples I will cite will mostly 
come from my own country, Tanzania, but I know 
ie rest of the African countries have similar prob- 
lems 


One of the major points of environmental destruc- 
tion in Africa is the alarming rate at which rain 
forests which grew for millions of year are dimin- 
ishing from the face of the earth. 72 percent of the 
tropical forests of East and West Africa have been 
destroyed, while 45 percent of such forests in Cen- 
tral África have disappeared. Even as large 
quantities of hard tropical wood are being exported 
to the North, the indigenous people are themselves 
cutting down trees in search of firewood for fuel. 
This had led to erosion caused by floods and 
changes in the world climate. With the debt crisis, 
more of the forests will diminish at the end of the 
century and desertification will increase. Many spe- 
cies of the animals and plants of the world are found 
in these forests, which will soon vanish. Gone with 
them will be various plants and herbs used for a va- 


riety of medicines for many diseases. Efforts to 
combat such problems will require alternative 
sources of energy for the African people and a mi- 
raculous solution to their debt problem so that they 
can cease the exportation of hard svood. 


African wildlife has not only been endangered by 
the disappearance of the forests, but also by markets 
overseas. I quote, "China's new-found market ori- 
entation and relative affluence could spell more 
trouble for the already endangered rhino in Africa's 
game reserves. Taiwan is one of the main markets 
for rhino horn which is a vital ingredient of a tradi- 
tional Chinese aphrodisiac .... The price of hom has 
leapt from NT$ 30,000 to NT$ 100,000 since June 
last year (1988). Almost all of this increase, say lo- 
cal traders, is due to rising demand from an 
increasing affluent lace across the water." 
(African Analysis No. 66, February 1988). It is no 
wonder, then, that poachers in Kenya still keep kill- 
ing the rhino in spite of the tight security measures 
exercised by the Govemment of Kenya. 


"In Tanzania, the elephant population of the Selous 
Game Reserve, the largest in the world, has been cut 
by half in three years. If the trend continues the ele- 
phants would be wiped in three years. An aerial 
sample count carried out over the reserve between 
September 18 and 27, 1989, has found that the num- 
ber of elephants fell from 55,000 in 1986 to 29,616 
in 1989. These figures are frightening considering 
that over a ten-year period (1977-1986) the el a 
population of 110, dropped to 55,000" (i 
News, October 6, 1989). A similar thing is happen 
Re Tsavo Park of Kenya and the rest 

ican countries. How many will join Aa 
cues in their demand for a total ban on ivory 
trade’ 


African wildlife has become a center of attraction 
and many businesses are being started from the ex- 
portation of chimpanzees to the exportation of 
ostrich skin. In Tanzania, an ostrich breeding farm 
is now being developed where already about US$ 
370,000 have been invested for breeding and rearing 
facilities. Ostrich eggs are collected from the for- 
ests and, of course, the parents are killed in the 
process. The ostrich lation in the forests will 
slowly decrease and ultimately there will be no os- 
triches in Tanzania (Daily News, October 13, 1989). 
The African governments at times support such 
trades which is depleting their natural resources be- 
cause they earn foreign money which is needed to 
pay their debt. 


Several African countries have become sites for 
dumping toxic wastes as has recently been the case 
in Nigeria and Guinea Bissau. Industrialized coun- 
tries take advantage of the low level of awareness of 
African people conceming these matters and this is 
supported by the greed of some African leaders. 


Another well-known business in African countries 
is tourism: "This can be a rich source of income for 
the poor countries, but of trouble as well. Touri 

can corrupt the local culture, Soong poni: 
tution, despoils the environment, provokes inflation 
and worse, most of the dollar it sucks in flows 
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straight out again. Could this be a new form of co- 
lonialism?" (The Economist, March 11, 1988) 


The list of the crises in Africa could go on and on— 
hunger, malnutrition, debt, apartheid, etc.. But to 
the African people, these crises are a result of a big- 
ger problem—the world economic system. It will 
be difficult to talk of eliminating the crises men- 
tioned above without first removing the unjust 
economic system. 


The crises occurring in Africa are the world's crises 
and challenges, because the effects of the destruc- 
tion of the environment go beyond the boundaries of 
any country. Christians, we are challenged to 
show our unity as members of the same body in 
tackling these problems 


The Church of God on Earth 


Jesus in teaching his disciples said, "You are the salt 
of the earth" (Matt.5:13). This teaching is real for 
us today as well. Every Christian is called to be salt 
of the earth. I will remind you of the scientific 
properties of salt and their relation to Christian life. 


Salt as preservative 


Many people in some parts of the world still use salt 
as a preserving agent in food. The church today is 
called to be the salt of the earth so as to preserve the 
earth from destruction. But there is destruction 
around the world today. Could this suggest any- 
thing to the salt (church)? The church refers to 
individual Christians and even to a communion. 
Why are there so many cries coming from all over 
the face of the earth? Do we as Christians do the 
tasks assigned to us by God? Are we faithful to 
God so that the earth may be preserved? The story 
about the destruction of Sodom (Gen.18: 22-23) in 
my Opinion illustrates how faithful Christians can 
act as preservatives. Sodom could have been saved 
from destruction had there been even ten people 
faithful to God. Is this story not a challenge to our 
Christian lives? Could this be what it means to be 
the salt of the earth - to save creation from destruc- 
tion? 


Salt as purifier 


Another function of salt is purification. The sub- 
stance salt (sodium chloride) is hygroscopic: it 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere. The church 
is called today to purify the polluted earth. Are we 
as Christians acting as a purifying agent? We 
should note that no matter how much moisture salt 
absorbs, it still does not lose its quality. When the 
water dries up, the salt is as good as ever. Is the 
church losing its salty qualities? 


Salt as seasoning 


We are aware of the good flavor salt adds to the 
food we eat, and how unbearable some food can be 
without salt. 1 believe that when Jesus said, "You 
are the salt of the earth,” he meant that the church 
should add good flavor to the earth so that it be- 
comes a good place for people to live. What is the 
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state of the earth today? There is a lot of misery in 
the lives of some people on the earth. 


Jesus also told his disciples in Matthew 5:14, "You 
are the light of the world.” Isn't this a challenge to 
us Christians that we are to be light to the world? 
The world without light will walk in darkness. Isn't 
what is happening around the world an indication 
that the world is in fact walking in darkness? The 
church proclaims the good news of salvation and 


liberation to all of God's creation. The church, 


(Christians) should not be of the world. Christians 
are called to be God's prophetic witnesses. The 
challenge to be in God's image means that we 
should care for God's creation, the world's re- 
sources, as God cares for it, and we should treat our 
fellow human beings as God would treat them and 
as we would treat God. 


Women and a Liberated Creation 


Lastly, the subject of creation cannot be exhausted 
without relating it to women, not only because they 
are the ones who give birth to new creation, nour- 
ishing and sustaining it, but also because for 
generations on end women—just like land and 
cattle—have been regarded as ssions to be 
dealt with and disposed of by men who were their 
masters. Women as part of the creation which has 
been exploited and wounded are in a better position 
to tell the world the feeling of the wounded creation. 
Church structures which are dominated by men 
must include women wherever this subject is tack- 
led. Women are able to be compassionate to those 
who are hurt or wounded and are able to develop an 
intelligent perspective on how a coalition of persons 
can be formed to hear the cries of creation. 


Conclusion 


Creation belongs to God, humanity has no owner- 
ship of it. This means that we are called to be 
God's stewards. Stewardship means being respon- 
sible before God for the proper utilization of 
creation and all its bounty. It means conserving and 
sharing for the betterment of the entire community, 
Ultimately it means being the servant rather than the 
master in God's created world. 


From the story in 1 Kings 3:16-28, conceming the 
judgment of Solomon, we know a person to be 
"mother" by how she deals with what she could irre- 
sponsibly control! In the story, the real mother 
could not bear.to see her child killed because her 
authority as a mother commands her to be responsi- 
ble not only for giving life, but also for sustaining 
and perpetuating life. A good steward would be- 
have in the same fashion. 


Many programs which speak against environmental 
destruction have been formed by ecumenical bodies 
and even individual persons. Could there be a way 
of joining the input from all these movements? Are 
there enough resources in the world which can be 
used for liberating creation? Could our govern- 
ments divert some resources toward this very 
important and urgent task? Could the churches in- 











fluence their governments toward making this deci- 
sion? There is a Swahili saying: Umoja ni nguvu, 
utengano ni udhaifu, which means, "unity creates 
strength, division creates weakness." If we are to 
survive we must work together, for every event has 
a past which becomes part of the present and in tum 
influences the future. 


What happens here, in one part of the world, has 
repercussions there, in another part of the world. 
The Bible reminds us of the unity of all creation in 
Christ (Eph.1:9-10, 2:14, 4:1-5, 4:13 and 16, 
Rev 21:1-5). 


As Christians we are called to bear one another's 
burdens, and especially since we are of the same 
body. The suffering of one member is the suffering 
of all members. Let us all join the women in their 
pledge of allegiance to the family of earth: 


"I pledge allegiance to the earth, and to the flora, 
fauna and human life that it supports, one planet, in- 
divisible, with safe air, water and soil, economic 
justice, equal rights and peace for all." 


Worldwide News—World Women in Environment 
(May-June Issue 1989) 
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I HAVE HEARD THE CRY OF MY PEOPLE... 


THE ASSEMBLY MESSAGE 
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PREAMBLE 


In the history of God's activities with the world and humanity, the lifetime of the Lutheran World Federation 
has been but a moment. Yet in that moment we have experienced the unmistakable presence and direction of 
Jesus Christ, the Lord and Savior of all creation who calls us into communion with God and with each other. 


Now from the Eighth Assembly of the Federation held in Curitiba, Brazil, January 30-February 8, 1990, we 
address this message to Lutherans throughout the world in the name of that same Jesus Christ who has called 
us together. Here we have experienced - in the Eucharist and in the Bible study, in the witness of young per- 
sons, in careful deliberations and joyful celebration - the communion given by God to Lutheran churches 
throughout the world. 


At our last Assembly in Budapest, 1984, we began pointedly to describe our life together as a life in commun- 
ion. As churches we are bound to one another in faith, mission and service. Yet we are deeply aware that our 
communion is not complete: we do not everywhere have that visible unity between our churches to which we 
are summoned; full inclusiveness -- between women, men, youth, lay, ordained, regions, cultures -- remains a 
goal. If our communion is to prove faithful as this millennium reaches its close, we must grow ever more 
closely together. 


To aid us in clarifying our message and in fulfilling our mission, the Curitiba Assembly has concentrated on 
the theme, "I Have Heard the Cry of My People". This Old Testament word, from God to Moses at the burning 
bush, is a word spoken through all of the Scripture and it continues to sound even in our world. The cries of 
pone - for life in communion, for salvation, for peace with justice, for a liberated creation - do not echo, 

iowever, through empty space. God, who knows our needs and shapes our destiny, hears. And in countless 
ways, but most graciously in Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, God responds by building communion, by 
providing a new life of reconciliation and wholeness, by paving the way to new orders of harmony and equity, 
by restoring the endangered creation. 


This theme of the Eighth Assembly, "I Have Heard the Cry of My People", calls us to discern the authentic 
cries of humanity. It has not always been easy for the church to listen, but if we are to take up the whole mis- 
sion of God to the world we must in receptive humility hear how people are crying. And we can hear only 
when we are with the people -in solidarity with those who are outside the community, with those who are poor, 
with those who are homeless, with those who suffer injustice, with those for whom life has no meaning. Our 
churches are called to listen to the people. 


Our theme also calls us to discern how God responds to the cries of the people. It is surely God's response of 
servanthood and suffering - the very mind of Christ - which the church is called to share. Communion is not 
for the sake of place or power, communion is for the sake of mission and service in the world. God frequently 
answers the cries of people in ways which startle and surprise. Grace follows roads which twist and turn, even 
as history itself twists and turns. It is this road, laid down in God's own surprising way, which we are called to 
travel. 


In God's providence, the moment now given to the global communion of Lutheran churches is a moment for 
faith, mission and service. The world is threatened by human sin and the powers of destruction, yet the world 
remains the place in which the promises of God are fulfilled and it is into this world that we are sent. 


At Curitiba we have endeavored to discern, to hear the cries of people. When we rightly hear those cries, we 
hear also the God who in Jesus Christ cries with the le. It is finally that suffering cry of Jesus Christ which 
shows forth the compassion and love which saves the word. The task for the church at this crucial moment - 
for the Lutheran World Federation - is as it always has been, to celebrate our justification by God in Jesus 
Christ, which liberates us to be radically obedient to the faith, to join in the cry of the oppressed, to proclaim 
that in Jesus Christ the Salvation of God has been sent to the world. 


LIFE IN COMMUNION 


We are gathered together as a communion of churches, sharing a common faith in confidence that God hears 
the cries of his people. We ourselves now experience the cry for communion, for a greater realization of what 
it means to be one family. 


Our understanding of communion begins with the biblical teaching that we are united in Christ and therefore in 
fellowship with each other. Life in communion implies practical attitudes and actions. It means mutual a 

tance of each other, sharing concern for the physical and spiritual well-being of each other in all aspects of 
It means that differences of sex, age, race, nation, culture and social position are transcended by our unity in 
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The Lutheran World Federation is an expression of this unity within our family of faith. We share pulpit and 
altar fellowship because we have a common understanding of the word and sacraments from which we have 
our life. We are committed and bound to one another.by a common history and by a willingness to live from 
God's word. We rely upon God's grace, sharing a universal priesthood and an ordained ministry in the service 
of the gospel. 


The Lutheran World Federation functions as an instrument of its member churches to promote the practical 
implications of our life in communion. It serves also to invite and encourage the member churches to greater 
unity. 


We see ourselves as a spiritual communion bound together in the Holy Spirit through our common faith in 
God our Father and Jesus Christ. 


We see ourselves as a sacramental communion, called by the gospel, united in one baptism and gathered 
around the same table. 


We see ourselves as a confessional communion, grounded in Scripture, the ecumenical creeds and the Lu- 
theran confessions. 


We see ourselves as a witnessing communion, cooperating and sharing interdependently with our Lutheran sis- 
ters and brothers and with other believers. 


We see ourselves as a serving communion, bearing the suffering and pain of others and serving as instruments 
of God's mercy and justice to the world. 


Communion with our Lord commits us to communion with all others who belong to the one Lord, although 
this unity obviously is broken. It is a communion that cries out for reconciliation and restoration. Commun- 
ion, therefore, is seen as both a description of our reality as an extended family of faith and a sign of our 
ongoing task in pursuit of deepened relationships. 


Unity and inclusiveness belong together. Real unity is inclusive of all, is creative and challenging and allows 
for the participation of all. We are not a uniform, but a pluriform communion. This calls us to respect the 
diversity of gifts that the Spirit gives our churches. 


Our communion stands under the cross. The cross judges us and calls us to repentance and change. We see 
the brokenness that is also part of our life together. We see imperfections in love and compassion toward each 
other. The willingness to bear one another's burdens is a sign of true communion. Life in communion is the 
absolute test for the authenticity of one's freedom. We confess our shortcomings in demonstrating the servant- 
hood which is a mark of discipleship under the cross. 


We are keenly aware of the fact that there are still divisions among Lutherans which blur the witness of our 
communion in Christ. We pray that these divisions may be overcome and commit ourselves to seek every 
possible way to express anew our common faith. 


We thank God for the great and enriching gift to the church discovered by many of our member churches in 
the ordination of women to the pastoral office, and we pray that all members of the LWF , as well as others 
throughout the ecumenical family, will come to recognize and embrace God's gift of women in the ordained 
ministry and in other leadership responsibilities in Christ's church. 


We note with joy the progress made in our dialogues with other Christian churches and communions. We 
thank God that through these conversations much common ground has been rediscovered in our traditions, li- 
turgical practices and spirituality. We urge more daring attempts to practice common worship and sharing in 
spiritual gifts, including mutual acceptance of ministries. 


We commit ourselves anew, in urgent efforts, to the quest for Christian unity in witness and service for the 
sake of the gospel, searching always for the removal of barriers that block the realization of full communion 
with all our sisters and brothers at the table of the Lord. 


We see the need for a more comprehensive effort to bring about reception of ecumenical achievements at all 
levels of church life. Reception happens when churches share in worship, witness to the world and in mission 
and service. Reception has theological, liturgical, spiritual and practical consequences. Ecumenical dialogue 
and E e must be rooted at the congregational level. At the same time there is a need for better and 
more adequate communication of dialogue results to the grassroots. There is a need for education and a 
change of attitudes to allow communion to be practiced more freely and generously. 
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We note especially the need for greater pastoral care for families marked by differing confessions and church 
loyalties. We are grateful for the progress that has already been achieved in facilitating unity in worship and 
Christian education for those who live in mixed marriages, but we hope for a more liberal application of guide- 
lines for pastoral practice, because we hear cries from those of God's people who find themselves divided in 
their family life by worship, sacramental practice and spiritual experiences. 


Life in communion is a mutual participation in Christ which challenges divisions of any kind. However, the 
reality is us certain groups are excluded from full participation in the church and society and their gifts are 
thus denie 


Cries for unity and inclusiveness arise from different groups and individuals in the church and throughout the 
whole world. 


Worship is the place where the church is most visible, where the communion is expressed. Worship must al- 
ways be open to the whole family of God. Worship language should be inclusive. 


Women and children are the first victims of poverty, racism and sexism. Physical violence and the abuse of 
children and women frequently occur in our societies. 


We recognize and deplore ids of family life which have consequences for the attitudes and values of 
children and young people. Churches should intensify their ministry of pastoral care and counseling for fami- 
lies in such situations. 


Disabled and aged people are part of church and society and need to be sustained and welcomed in all activi- 
ties of our churches. Moreover, the church should be an advocate in society for those with disabling 
conditions. 


Whole communities of people - castes, tribes, immigrants, refugees and even churches - cry to be accepted and 
respected within the communion. 


Communion involves a commitment to the sharing of power, so that we can help each other to exercise our 
particular gifts for the good of the whole community. 


Against this background, we must ask how various groups within the church exercise power over others to 
exclude them from full participation in the Body of Christ. There are many forms of power such as intellectual 
power, socio-political power, economic power and the power of language. 


There are times when, as churches, we must take clear stands on issues, as in the case of our opposition to 
apartheid. At other times, the churches should encourage forms of education and nurture which empower peo- 
ple themselves to act responsibly, involving them at all levels in a participatory process. Still other times call 
for actions and commitments in love and solidarity, where the church must be willing to risk its stability for 
the good of people. 


As God has given us the gift of reconciliation and communion, it is our task to live out the meaning of this 
communion in our life with each other. 
Commitments 


+ We commit ourselves - and urge our member churches - to be fully involved in ecumenical encounter and 
co-operation at all levels of church life. We urge our churches to encourage and nurture greater local 
awareness, practice and reception of the agreements and results emerging from bilateral and multilateral 
ecumenical dialogues. 


+ We commit ourselves and our member churches to intensify our efforts to be a sign of an inclusive com- 
munion in the world. 
To that end, we will: 
Work out a clear plan of action in every member church which fully expresses the equality of men and women 
within the life of the church and enables the churches to benefit from the potential which women are able to 
give to all areas of church life; 


Undertake, through consultation and cooperation of all member churches and in a climate of mutual respect, 
practical efforts to open the way for women to enter the ordained ministry of all our member churches; 


Initiate and participate in programs of the Ecumenical Decade of Churches in Solidarity with Women. 
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SALVATION 


It has been the conviction of the church and of Christians throughout the centuries that the saving activity of 
God, begun in the Old Testament and uniquely affirmed in Jesus Christ, is carried forward through the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. The specific vocation of the church and of Christians is to be a sign of God's presence 
in the world and to "declare the wonderful deeds of him" (1 Pet. 2:9). Thus the Christian understanding of 
salvation is inextricably bound up with the church’s mission in the world. 


As the church seeks faithfully to undertake this responsibility, or this privilege, it is confronted by many chal- 
lenges. These challenges, some old and some new, often require new modes of response, new styles of 
confessing, new patterns of ministry, and creative and dynamic encounters with the realities of the world. Dur- 
ing this Assembly we have sought to focus more attention on two such challenges: the witnessing vocation of 
the church among people of other faiths or no faith, and the church in the context of secularized societies. 


Witness in a World of Religious Pluralism 


Christians throughout the world are more conscious today, than ever before,of the fact that we live in a world 
that is religiously diverse or plural. Christians on virtually every continent find themselves in direct encounter 
with people of other faiths and ideologies. The ongoing changes in the religious preferences of people in many 
secularized societies, the revival of many older religions and the emergence of new religious movements, are 
factors that have contributed to a heightened religious pluralism in our world. 


This situation has implications for the life and mission of the church. On the one hand we are called to show 
respect and civility to people of other faiths, and on the other we are called and empowered by the gospel to 
witness to others while maintaining our distinctive Christian identity and faith. Many questions are posed to us 
by this fact of religious pluralism. How do we avoid the mutual hostility and conflict often inspired by differ- 
ing religious claims? How can we establish a relationship of trust, if not love, with people of other faiths? How 
can we work together for the sake of human welfare in spite of religious differences and inherited prejudices? 


Our response in the midst of religious diversity, however, must not be motivated by fear of the other whose 
faith and/or culture is different. In many North Atlantic countries, fear and prejudice often shape reactions to 
people of other faiths, whereas in Asia and Africa, the fact of being a demographic minority seems to intimi- 
date many Christians. Awareness that we Christians are one religious community LE others can engender a 
sense of insecurity or threat. Christians should learn to look at this situation positively as an tunity to 
revitalize our faith and convictions in interaction with others. Thus, Christian relationships with people of 
other faiths today call for a careful consideration of Christian identity and vocation in the world. 


The Christian commitment to witness in the midst of other religious communities is rooted in God's love for 
all humanity. The God we confess in our faith is not an exclusive God but the God who reaches out in love to 
all nations and cultures. Our witness to people of other faiths is not only grounded in our conviction of God's 
universal love but also in our deeper awareness that God is the creator of all people, the bestower of good gifts 
to all people, and the One who is present and works in the lives and communities of people who adhere to 
other faiths and religions. 


The hidden work of God in the lives of people of other faiths is by no means contradicted by God's saving 
revelation in Jesus Christ as we Christians know it. Rather, the Christian affirmation of salvation in Jesus 
Christ is a visible and concrete expression of God's unconditional love. This unique expression of God's love 
and our participation in it provides us with confidence and impels us to enter into a loving and sensitive rela- 
tionship with people of es faiths in order to share with them our personal experience of salvation in Jesus 
Christ and to invite them into the fellowship of the Christian community. 


Since the Christian gospel is a joyful message of reconciliation, it is deeply dialogical in character and encour- 
ages us to enter into conversation with and witness to people of other faiths or no faith, boldly and confidently. 
Dialogue implies a two-way Tn of listening and sharing. Through dialogue Christians attempt to carry 
out God's command to "love our neighbor as ourselves" as they share their experience of God's love in Jesus 
Christ. To engage in dialogue implies respect, concern and hospitality toward others. Dialogue is an attitude of 
sensitivity, humility and openness to others. It embodies the posture of the cross in every form of our encoun- 
ter with people of other faiths. Dialogue is not a disguised form of monologue. 


Dialogue between Christians and others can and does take place on different levels and in different forms. 
However, in multi-religious societies there is also a tendency among religious communities to bypass each 
other and to avoid discussing matters of faith and belief lest such efforts disturb good relations and mutual 
coexistence. The challenge of dialogue is that it helps to overcome the ghetto mentality evident in many relig- 
ious communities. 
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Though the goals, objectives and limits of dialogue vary from context to context, the more basic form of dia- 
logue ought to take place at the level of communities where Christians and others share common challenges 
that concem the community, Dialogue is essential in situations of mutual mistrust and prejudice. In some 
contexts, religious fanaticism, insecurity and intolerance on the part of Christians and others can create obsta- 
cles for dialogue. Development of trust and understanding is always one of the objectives of dialogue. 


This fostering of respect for and tolerance of religious beliefs different from our own is possible only if we are 
willing to listen and share in the hopes and aspirations of others. This does not mean watering down our own 
faith but rather, by listening to the faith and convictions of others, we have the opportunity to deepen our own 
commitments and to define our identity in relation to others and not over against them. 


Authentic dialogue which takes other people's beliefs seriously has its own tensions and risks. To what extent 
can we really understand the faith of others without crossing over? How do we deal with irreconcilable differ- 
ences between different faiths? How do we distinguish between what is authentically religious and what is 
spurious, and what is genuinely divine and what is demonic in different religious communities, including our 
own? Dialogue can also result in loss of faith or conversion to another as much as it can be a rediscovery of 
one's own faith. 


The challenge of religious pluralism leads inevitably to the need to re-evaluate and possibly reformulate many 
traditional ways of describing and expressing our faith. As we encounter the thought world of other religious 
communities in dialogue, our understanding of the gospel must be articulated in language, idioms and concepts 
meaningful to others. This theological task possesses considerable urgency today. 


The Lutheran affirmation of Christian freedom also has ramifications for our witness in a pluralistic world. 
True witness emulates Jesus Christ in respecting and affirming the uniqueness and freedom of others. This 
posture rests upon the assurance that God is the creator of the entire universe and is not left without witness at 
any time or place. Human understanding cannot fully grasp the spirit of God which is constantly at work. 


By wishing to commend dialogue as a legitimate form of ministry and witness in a religiously diverse world, 
we cannot but affirm our conviction that salvation is offered to us in Jesus Christ alone. At the same time we 
are conscious that we dare not set limits to the saving power of God. Our Christian conviction of faith and 
salvation in Jesus Christ should therefore enable us to approach others in humility and confidence and not in 
judgment. 

Commitments 


Living as we are in the midst of other religious communities we commit ourselves: 


* To explore with people of other faiths, ways in which we may undertake common endeavors which pro- 
mote justice, peace and the integrity of creation. 

+ To study our own Christian faith in depth and others’ faiths sympathetically, in order to understand better 
the relationships between them. 

* To accelerate our efforts to equip people for witness and dialogue through education, encounters, 
one-to-one relationships and the utilization of persons who have crossed religious or cultural boundaries. 

* To hold before our Christian brothers and sisters the interrelationship of witness and dialogue as integral 
to Christian mission and self-understanding. 


Christian Witness in a Secularized Society 


Many societies are undergoing a process of change in which secularization is a characteristic element. Though 
this process is most pronounced in Western societies, it is also found in other cultures, and is sometimes de- 
scribed as "modernization" or "westernization." No sphere of human activity is untouched by this process. 
The church too is affected. 


Secularization should be distinguished from secularism, an anti-religious ideology with a closed world view. 
Secularized societies need not be a-religious. They are, rather, characterized by a plurality of beliefs and value 
Bie peice any definition of secularization must be contextual, there are general marks, a few of which 
are list low. 


In secularized societies the role of religion is often relegated to the realm of the private. The church as a relig- 
ious institution is pushed towards the margins of society. There are, however, also countries where the 
traditions of the church still constitute a framework for people's lives and a point of reference for their atti- 
tudes, even if their beliefs are vague and their religious practice is weak 


Secularization contributes to the loss of religious and symbolic language, and of rites and rituals which previ- 
ously served to integrate the life of the community. This fact renders the communication of the gospel difficult 
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in societies in which Christianity once dominated. Biblical knowledge and basic Christian understanding can- 
not be assumed as in former generations. 


Idols of technology and materialism and the compulsion to achieve replace traditional values. The pursuit of 
wealth becomes an overriding preoccupation. Science may offer answers to many problems facing humanity, 
but it also presents new threats to the integrity and survival of creation. 


The mobility and anonymity of the individual in mass society causes loneliness and a lack of identity. Pe 
cry for community, confidence and trust, seeking truth and inner certainties, but they no longer automatically 
look to the church for answers. 


Secularization is an ambiguous phenomenon. Positively it helps curtail religious intolerance, eliminate fanati- 
cism and encourage respect for others. Secularization also limits the outward power of religious institutions 
and liberates people to take full responsibility for building human institutions. Negatively, secularization un- 
dermines religious practice and contributes to the disintegration of commonly held values in society. As young 
people at this Assembly have dramatically pointed out, secularization liberates people from certain structures 
of oppression, but it can also enslave people with unbridled notions of progress. 


In some areas, people who are not members of the church still actively support values and programs of the 
church. In times of crisis, the church can become a haven for a variety of movements in secular societies. 


At the heart of the church's encounter with secularization is the deepening and renewal of faith and spiritual- 
ity. It is as an inclusive, participatory, sacramental community where the living word addresses the realities of 
life, that the church can face secularization with confidence and hope. 


Prophetic witness, in obedience to God's word, involves confrontation with certain societal values, especially 
those promoting new forms of idolatry or seeking human fulfillment apart from God. Any prophetic witness 


involves both careful listening to the cries of the people and the word of God. Ecumenical sensitivity is cru- 
cial. 


The church's clear witness in public affairs and its advocacy for justice strengthens its credibility in a secular 
world though this witness sometimes causes divisions within the body of believers. 


The diaconal witness of the church is often better understood than words. As the church decides and acts to- 
gether with the marginalized and displaced, young and old, women and men, it gives witness to God's 
all-embracing grace. 


Christians should strive to counter the pervasive individualism characteristic of secular societies and reach out 
to the neighbor, in time of loss, need, joy and isolation, and create communities of faith and action. They 
should invite the pilgrim of our time to rest and retreat. 


Dialogue with scientists, political leaders, artists, writers and others who give voice to people, offers the 
church an opportunity to help and be helped to shape both its own and society's future. 


Secularization poses new challenges to the church everywhere. Research and study, not least of the crises and 
opportunities of "folk churches", North and South, redefinition of the church's self-understanding, strategies 
and programs, and most of all renewal of faith in the Triune God and commitment to the life of the world will 
help the Lutheran communion to face the future with confidence. At the same time, the church will have to 
recognize its own participation in and interwovenness with the secular society and see the danger of reflecting 
secular values in its own teaching and structures. A witness flowing out of powerlessness, vulnerability and 
suffering is more credible than one emanating from power and influence. 


Commitments 


+ As our response to secularization, we commit ourselves to make every effort to equip the church and all 
its members for a diaconic, dialogical and prophetic ministry in the secular world. 


+ Through educational programs, by sharing experience and insights with people working in science and 
technology, and by seeking to recover and renew religious and symbolic language, people should be en- 
abled to exercise the priesthood of all believers in their daily life. 


+ Our most urgent need is to strengthen faith and San the spiritual life of believers. We should work for 
the renewal of worship so that the gifts of all are fully utilized. Small groups, where faith and life con- 
cerns are held together, could give strength to Christians who witness to the gospel by seeking justice and 
building fully inclusive communities. 
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PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Debt Crisis and Economic Injustice 


Much of the developing world is staggering under the burden of foreign debt. Injustice in the international eco- 
nomic order threatens the future development of humankind. The pressing need for solutions to the debt crisis 
is too critical to be left only to economists and financial experts. Churches should play a role in dealing with 
the crisis. 


Intolerable human suffering has been caused by an exploitive world economic system, and we believe that the 
present moment in history is a time of judgment and opportunity in which God is calling us to confession and 
action. 


God heard the cries of the children of Israel under the oppression of Pharaoh and liberated them from slavery. 
We should identify the Pharaohs of our time and find ways to speak to them. Modem-day Pharaohs include 
some transnational corporations and banks, many forces in the media, the governments of many countries, as 
well as some aspects of the operation of the International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank. 


The church is to give voice to the voiceless, especially women and children, who are suffering in consequence 
of the debt crisis. The example of Jesus who walked and lived among the people, hearing their cries, is a model 
for us as we seek to show solidarity and walk with suffering brothers and sisters. 


In view of the oppressive structures of prevailing economic systems, the churches should: 
Promote understanding of the need for a new international economic order. 


Pressure governments, transnational corporations, banks and other institutions to consent to a new and just 
economic order. 


Encourage churches with economic power to commit themselves to use that power to help promote a just eco- 
nomic order by means of boycotts, selective purchasing, shareholders' actions, divestment and affirmative 
investments directed against companies which exploit and oppress by their labor and trade practices. 


Support Southern countries in their efforts to have control over their own natural resources. 


Establish and support banks and lending institutions for the poor, such as the Ecumenical Development Coop- 
erative Society. 


Call for the organization of popular movements to campaign for a solution to the debt crisis and the cancella- 
tion of unjust debts. 


Christian discipleship demands that we Mis unjust economic systems. As churches in the Lutheran commun- 
ion we commit ourselves to be better informed about the dynamics at work in the present global economic 
system. We in the Lutheran World Federation will, together with our ecumenical partners, seek to develop ap- 
propriate and realistic means by which definable injustice can be addressed. A just economic order includes 
the right of people to control their own resources so that all have the possibility to live a dignified life. 


Financial resources can be creatively shared through aid programs which roe interdependence. Human re- 
sources can be shared through education, knowledge, ways of caring for the weak and disabled and democratic 
forms of decision-making. Natural resources and technology can be shared through programs such as seed pro- 
duction, water development and reforestation. 


Sharing demands changes of attitudes by all parties; it is more than handing out financial support and develop- 
ment aid. Within the communion it means to become united, to show authentic concern, to learn about the root 
causes of the problems occurring in the community of the church. 


In Latin America, the possession of land is a question of life. In that region, the richest 7 percent of the poou 
tion own 93 percent of the farm land. The poor remain dependent, vulnerable and without resources for a 
dignified life. We call upon the churches to support the landless farmers (campesinos) in their struggle to have 
the right to own land. The churches should also promote self-reliance by supporting self-help methods in local 
communities. 


The recent revolutionary changes in Eastem Europe will lead to closer political and economic cooperation be- 


tween East and West. We are glad for these closer contacts and the opportunities they give for better 
understanding. But this cooperation must not jeopardize support for the Third World. 
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Militarization and Threats to Peace 


We are concemed about rising military budgets. Expenditures for the military are disproportionately high in 
relation to expenditures for development, education, health and social services. Many nations have joined the 
arms race and are allocating greater portions of their national budgets to defense, even when they face no real 
external danger. In many countries, well-equipped military and police forces serve to protect the establishment, 
which means that they are often used in the oppression of people and in the denial of basic human rights. 


Industrialized nations support many repressive, militarized governments for their own interests, often without 
concem for human rights. In many countries, there is a direct link between increased militarization and the 
debt crisis, because the funds borrowed by such governments are used largely for military expenses under the 
guise of national security. 


Many responsible leaders in government, moreover, still seem convinced that military power is essential to 
maintain national dignity, to deter, to use in case of war, and for internal stability. The concept of an alterna- 
tive "common security" is only slowly gaining ground. Such alternative concepts as common security and 
non-offensive defense need to be supported. 


The world continues to face the threat of nuclear weapons, in spite of encouraging arms control decisions. 
Space-based systems such as the Strategic Defense Initiative, "Star Wars", have not yet been abandoned; 
chemical weapons, "the poor man's atom bomb", are increasingly being developed and used. 


We must continue seriously to consider the witness of Scripture to peace. Christ is our peace; he reconciles us 
to God. This reconciliation frees us from concern for ourselves and liberates us to courageous service for peace 
in the world. 


But first, war must be abolished in the minds and hearts of people. We therefore need to undertake education 
for peace, to strive to overcome enemy stereotypes and to encourage the peaceful crossing of borders. 


Christian congregations, churches and individual Christians need to hold conversations with politicians, econo- 
mists and members of military and security forces. There are countries where no such discussion can occur, 
but we should nevertheless try, using due care, to make "humanitarian space" available for dialogue. 


We thank God for the liberation that people in Eastern Europe, Namibia and elsewhere have experienced in 
recent months. We give thanks that the churches have often been able to play an effective non-violent role in 
these processes. We hope that through such experiences, the determination of people throughout the world to 
renounce military means to resolve conflicts will be strengthened. 


Churches should: 


struggle for the legitimizing of conscientious objection, advocating in its place a form of civil instead of com- 
pulsory military service. 


call public attention to areas of crisis in the world, to the victims of war in refugee camps, to forced expulsion 
within countries, to the horrible use of hunger as a weapon, to the diversion of humanitarian aid to military 
purposes, and to the harassment, even murder, of humanitarian workers by military forces. 


demand that excessive funds and resources allocated for military purposes should be diverted so as to provide 
development aid for people in the Third World. 


Christians advocating a world of peaceful resolution of conflict must be prepared to accept setbacks, suffering 
and disappointments. They will not be discouraged because they know that God, who is near to us in the cruci- 
fied and risen Christ, is Lord of the world and God of peace. 

Commitments 


+ In the light of these concerns, we commit ourselves by serious study and action at all levels of 
decision-making: 


to search for solutions to the debt crisis which is bringing such devastation to the underprivileged parts of 
the world. 


to support, where appropriate, campaigns of non-violent protest and resistance to injustice and offer hu- 
manitarian assistance to displaced persons and others who are affected by such situations. 
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to advocate and support demilitarization and drastic cuts in military and defense budgets and the total abo- 
lition of nuclear weapons. 


to call on our governments to refuse to invest in or supply military assistance to countries with repressive 
governments. We especially call for a halt to foreign involvement, whether by personnel or other forms of 
military assistance, in conflicts such as those in El Salvador, Ethiopia and Guatemala. 


+ We call upon the LWF member churches, through prayer and action, to show solidarity with the churches 
and people of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Palestine in their quest for self-determination in a larger po- 
litical framework. 


+ We commit ourselves to give all possible moral, political and material support to indigenous peoples. In 
consultation with them we will undertake activities which contribute to overcoming their marginalization 
and exploitation. We will use the occasion of the 500th anniversary of the conquest of the Americas as a 
time of repentance rather than glorification. It will be for us an occasion to engage in efforts for the pro- 
tection and safeguarding of the rights of indigenous peoples in many parts of the world. 


A LIBERATED CREATION 


We hear the cries from creation as a chorus of anguish. The future of the earth is threatened. There is an 
increasing awareness everywhere of growing ecological crisis. In all regions of the world we observe the de- 
struction of the environment. 


The ozone layer is threatened, and without its protection all life is endangered. The "greenhouse effect" is 
changing the climate of the earth and these changes could be more devastating than nuclear war. The rain 
forests are being destroyed in the Amazon area and also in Asia and Africa. There are alarming estimates 
about the rate of the extinction of species. The effects of acid rain in industrialized countries and the indis- 
criminate use of pesticides are appalling. 


Some look to genetic engineering to meet basic needs for sufficient food, others are convinced that genetic 
manipulation is an insult to the sacredness of life. 


Social catastrophes are arising from the disturbance of the ecological environment. Urbanization and problems 
of over-population lead to transmigrations which cause further ecological and social problems. In highly in- 
dustrialized countries an excessive and wasteful use of the natural resources of our earth jeopardizes the 
pone tee supply for basic needs for everyone - the consumption of fossil fuels by million of cars is an exam- 
ple. 


Ecological and economic problems are interrelated. There are tensions between economic growth and ecologi- 
cal sustainability. The Itaipu dam is an example: it produces needed electricity for Brazil, Paraguay and 
Argentina. However, it has destroyed the local environment, flooding forests and farmlands, and has driven 
local people from their land to already crowded cities or to the "new frontier" in the Amazon area. 


The interrelatedness of the total ecosystem calls for answers to these cries which cannot come simply from 
ee There is need for a new set of values and for a rediscovery of the spiritual dimension of human 
life on earth. 


Christians believe in God as creator, redeemer and sustainer of life. God created the earth as a place of joy and 
beauty. Humankind is created in the image of God who is "the friend of life" (Wisdom of Solomon),but for 
centuries we have emphasized the submission of nature to human domination. Sin and the powers of destruc- 
tion have brought humanity to the point of forsaking its calling to be a guardian and steward and becoming 
instead a destroyer. It is now time to recapture the biblical understanding that we are created with beneficial 
powers to care for community and establish relationships of peace among creatures. 


There is an inseparable relationship and interdependence between humanity and creation as a whole, for sur- 
vival as well as for salvation. We believe "that the creation itself will be liberated from its bondage to decay 
and brought into the glorious freedom of the children of God" (Romans 8:21). 


In Christ the new humanity and the world to come begin (Colossians 1:15-23). This is celebrated wherever a 
person is baptized. According to long practice the church should baptize in pure unpolluted water, a symbol of 
"the river of the water of life, as clear as crystal, flowing from the throne of God" (Relevation 22:1). The 
water of baptism is a reminder of God's promise and affirms our commitment to the preservation of nature. 
But now in many parts of the world it is no longer possible to find unpolluted water. 
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Similarly, in the Eucharist the fruits of the earth are brought to the table. Bread baked from the harvest of the 
fetis wins Done on sunny Sopes symbolize atia We Re Io He EVER Talie us TE vay DY and 
blood of Christ. With prayer and thanksgiving we receive what the creator gives as free gifts, the blessings of 
our labor, reminding us that all our life is dependent on soil, on sun, on water and air. But now it is often 
difficult to find bread and wine not contaminated by chemicals. 


The church is also a part of God's creation. It proclaims the goodness and beauty of life and yet at the same 
time it takes part in decisions and actions which threaten creation. Thus we are both perpetrators and victims 
of environmental destruction. This is our partnership in the sin of humankind. We confess our sin that we 
have not been faithful stewards of God's creation. 4 
In Jesus Christ, however, there is hope for a new beginning. Open to the future, the church is an agent for the 
hope that encompasses a new heaven and a new earth. Faithful in its stewardship to the creation, the church 
and its members should be dedicated to modesty in lifestyle and organizational structures. 


The church has a unique opportunity to witness to the unity of God’s world as it celebrates in liturgy and festi- 

val the goodness and beauty of creation and expresses gratitude for those who work to preserve it. At the same 

time it is part of the church’s task to lift a prophetic voice in society when God's creation is endangered and to 

Pauicipwe in political struggles and decision-making processes where the fate not only of the present world, 
ut also of the life conditions of future generations are at stake. 


Together with people of other faiths and ideologies who struggle for the same goal, the churches should advo- 
cate the use of existing laws as well as new legislation and utilize non-violent action and civil disobedience in 
striving to protect all life. The churches should always be open to cooperation with governmental, 
non-governmental and independent organizations and political parties committed to this issue and take sides 
with groups and programs dedicated to an environmentally sustainable society, such as those who sponsor 
"Earth Day." 


It is essential that questions of creation and ecology be taken up in Christian education and catechetical in- 
struction including the educational formation of all professional leaders. 


Commitments 


+ We commit ourselves to the formation of one global lifeline of churches supporting each other in con- 
fronting threats to God's creation. 


+ We commit ourselves to the ongoing ecumenical conciliar process for Justice, Peace and the Integrity of 
Creation. 


+ We commit ourselves in our own nations as well as in international organizations to support the Evangeli- 
cal Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil and popular ecological movements in their endeavor to 
defend the Amazon area, lung of the earth, against ecological, social and economic destruction such as the 
burning of the tropical rain forest, thereby disrupting life conditions of Indians and giving cause to wide- 
spread displacement of indigenous people. 


God Has Heard 


The biblical testimony is that God does hear the cries of the people. The response of God often comes in ways 
for which we are not prepared, but the Christian confidence remains that God continues to bear and to act as 
our redeemer and our destiny. 


The themes of this Message stand as the perceptions of the Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 
regarding the most authentic cries of po: today. They stand also as the Assembly's discernment regarding 
the responses of God to those cries. Our vision is partial, but we will continue to pray for insight for an 
obedient faith. 


We address this Message, then, to the churches of the global Lutheran communion and to the persons who 
comprise those churches. We have here made our commitments to God, commitments which we pray will 
shape the life of our communion in coming years. We pledge ourselves in confident faith in the power and 
love of the Triune God; we pledge ourselves to grow together in the communion which God has given to our 
churches. 


"Now to him who by the power at work within us is able to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or 


think, to him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generations, for ever and ever. Amen." 
(Ephesians 3:20.21) 
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STATEMENTS AND RESOLUTIONS 


EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 

of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
Curitiba Brazil, January 28 to February 8, 1990. 


Statements: 


On Namibian Independence 
On South Africa 


Resolutions : 


On Brazil 

On the Baltic States 

On Central America 

On Palestine 

On the Filioque Clause of the Nicene Creed 
On Anglican-Lutheran Relationships 
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STATEMENT OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 


LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


THE DAY OF NAMIBIAN INDEPENDENCE 


It is with great joy and gratitude to God that the Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation, in session in Curitiba, Brazil, celebrates the news that Namibia 
will, on the twenty-first day of March in the year of the Lord 1990, become a free, 
independent, and sovereign nation. 


Meeting under the biblical theme, "I Have Heard the Cry of My People" (Exodus 3), 
we are moved to join our sisters and brothers in Namibia in thanksgiving to God who 
has heard the cries and brought the Namibian people from the bondage of slavery to 
this great day of liberation. 


Let the day of independence be a day of grateful remembrance of the many sons and 
daughters of Namibia who have given their lives in the costly struggle to bring the 
years of colonial oppression to an end. 


Let it also be a day of prayer that God will bless this new nation with harmony and 
justice, security and peace, and that those who are chosen to lead be given wisdom, 
courage, and an abiding commitment to the dignity, human rights, and well-being of 
every citizen. 


With leaders of the churches of Namibia, who have kept faith with God and the peo- 
ple during times of trial and sacrifice and who have given us insight into the costly 
unity of the Body of Christ, we pledge our prayers and our assistance in the 
nation-building task. 


May God bless the people of Namibia! 
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STATEMENT OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON SOUTH AFRICA 


Together with its member churches in South Africa, the Lutheran World Federation, meeting in 
its Eighth Assembly in Curitiba, Brazil, welcomes the decisions made on February 2, 1990 by Mr. 
F.W. de Klerk, State President of the Republic of South Africa 


+ to give unconditional release to Mr. Nelson Mandela within the immediate future; 

+ to lift the ban against the African National Congress, the Pan Africanist Congress, the South 
African Communist Party, and other liberation and anti-apartheid organizations; 

+ to introduce a reform of laws pertaining to the applications of the death penalty. 


‘We understand these decisions to be the result of concerted action by the people of South Africa 
and the liberation movements, as well as by friends in the international community, to bring pres- 
sure against the apartheid government through a campaign of mass defiance as well as sanctions, 
boycotts, and other acts of solidarity. 


Together with its member churches in South Africa, the LWF has called for vigilance and,an in- 
tensification of the pressure for change. This is because 


. nen of political prisoners, among them children, remain in jail, including Nelson 
Mi la; 

+ no guarantee has been given for the retum of exiles; 
there has been no mechanism announced for a constituent assembly by which the black popu- 
lation can elect leaders who will represent them in the drawing up of a new constitution; 

e the state of emergency remains in effect; and 

. se Population Registration Act, the Group Areas Act and the Internal Security Act are still in 

force. 


It can only be concluded that basic structures and practices of apartheid system remain in effect. 

In view of these facts, the Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 

e resolves not only to continue but also to intensify efforts among member churches through- 
out the world which will bring pressure on the South African government immediately to 
take the necessary steps to dismantle the structures and practices of the apartheid system. 

e resolves further that, should the demands of the churches and the people of South Africa be 


met, the LWF commit itself to an intense program of support for the peaceful transition to 
democracy, for the repatriation and resettlement of exiles, and for nation-building tasks. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON BRAZIL 


The Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, assembled under the theme "I Have Heard the Cry 
of My People," has heard the cries of people in Brazil—the Indians, the landless, the marginalized, and the 
many street children. Not least have we heard the cry of God's threatened creation here in Brazil. 


We have listened carefully to representatives of the people. Some of us have been able to see examples of the 
unimaginable poverty, while others have visited tropical rain forests which are under threat. We have also 
heard how the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil, with deep concern, responds to these 
cries. In solidarity with this church the Assembly wants to express that 


We have heard the cry of the Indian population of Brazil. We have heard how they struggle to survive as 
peoples, with their own traditions and culture, how their right to their own land is constantly being threatened 
and denied and how their right to livelihood is being undermined by internal and extemal pressure and eco- 
nomic exploitation of their traditional areas of living. 


We have heard the cry of the landless people. We have heard how they, in many cases, have been driven 
from their land and how they are hindered from access to land where they could make their living. We have 
seen their plight in settlement camps and their lack of the basic necessities of life, 


We have heard the cry of the marginalized in the favelas and squatter areas outside the big cities. We have 
seen their misery and pain, their lack of decent housing, water and sufficient food and how they systematically 
are deprived of their share of social and economic resources of this country. 


We have heard the cry of the children having to live in the streets of the big cities. We have seen how they 
lack shelter, food and clothes, how they constantly are exposed to criminality and not least how they miss the 
concem and love of adults. 


We have heard the cry of God's threatened creation in Brazil. We have seen how the tropical rain forest is 
destroyed, with the effect not only of destroying the ecological balance in Brazil but also of posing a threat, to 
the biosphere and the climate of the earth. We have also seen how this destruction is a constant threat to the 
people of the Amazon region. 


As the Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation we wish to affirm that not only have we heard these cries, 
but also that we wish to stand in solidarity with the people of Brazil and with those who wish to protect its 
endangered creation. We support their struggle, their organizations and trade unions that they have created to 
promote their cause. We support their demand for land reforms, a more just distribution of the resources of the 
society, and an end to the destruction of the tropical rain forests. 


We have heard the cry of the people and endangered creation in Brazil. But we have also seen that their strug- 
gle with non-violent means is an expression of hope, a hope which defies the powers of oppression and 
destruction, a hope which comes for the day when people shall see justice and have their rights and human 
dignity respected. Not least is it a hope for the day when creation can constantly renew itself and give life and 
future to the whole earth. 


As representatives of churches from all parts of the world we commit ourselves to bring back to our own 
countries and congregations, the cries we have heard, to account for the hope we have seen, and to form one 
global lifeline of solidarity with our Brazilian sister church, the struggling people, and endangered creation in 
Brazil. 

















RESOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON THE BALTIC STATES 


The Eighth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation has with joy and gratitude rec- 
ognized that new avenues for religious and civil freedom and for self-determination have 
been opened for the people in Eastern Europe. For this we, the delegates of this Assem- 
bly, thank God. This process, however, has only begun and still is suppressed in the Bal- 
tic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania by the USSR. 


The Budapest Assembly stated that "the basic human rights including self-determination 
and the right to live in peace and with individual integrity cannot be implemented unless 
social conditions and political structures are justly ordered." 


The Eighth Assembly of the LWF recognizes that God responds to the cries of the people 
of Eastern Europe. Yet the aspirations of the Baltic peoples for self-determination are still 
to be fulfilled. 


The policies of glasnost and perestroika have given certain limited freedoms to the 
churches in the occupied Baltic States and have allowed the great spiritual hunger of the 
population, especially the youth, to surface. In the international community, however, 
there is still a lack of full understanding of the historical, cultural, and political back- 
ground of these nations, of their aspirations, and of their desire for self-determination. 


The Assembly, therefore, calls on: 
+ its member churches to be informed objectively about the Baltic situation; 


+ its member churches to render all possible spiritual and material assistance to the 
Baltic Lutheran churches; and 


+ all people of good will to support the nonviolent struggle and the longing of the Esto- 
nian, Latvian, and Lithuanian peoples for freedom and self-determination. 


























RESOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON CENTRAL AMERICA 


El Salvador is in a state of civil war, which once again is being fought above all at the ex- 
pense of the poorest people in the society. The LWF supports the yearning of the Salvadoran 
people as they cry for peace, justice, and freedom. We thus call for an immediate end to all 
foreign assistance for military activities in El Salvador, the United States government being 
the largest provider. We encourage humanitarian aid to the people of El Salvador through 
churches and other non-governmental agencies. 


We commit ourselves to work with our sisters and brothers, especially in the churches, to de- 
nounce all forms of foreign intervention policies and actions in Central America, be they 
ideological, political, economic, or military, including the recent invasion of Panama by the 
United States of America. Drug trafficking and the protection of United States citizens were 
given as two of the reasons for the American invasion of Panama. The overriding reason for 
the invasion seems to be the United States economic and political interests in the region, par- 
ticularly the Panama Canal. 


Believing that all Central American countries have a right to self-determination and to their 
own destiny, we call on the LWF member churches 


+ to support the peace plan of the Central American countries, reinforcing diplomatic solu- 
tions which include social justice; 


* to condemn the present human-rights abuses committed by the Salvadoran govemment, 
hold it responsible for the cruel violations committed by its armed forces and urge the 
Salvadoran government to release immediately all persons unjustly detained, including 
Teresa Rosario Castro Caceres, an employee of the Lutheran World Federation / World 
Service, in detention since November 30, 1989; 


+ to condemn the persecution of all persons and organizations who are engaged in humani- 
tarian work, including work for peace and justice; 


+ to encourage the normalization of diplomatic relations between their governments and 
those in the region and increased international trade with the Central American countries, 
especially with Nicaragua; 


* to increase awareness among the people in all countries involved in military and financial 
assistance to El Salvador, especially the people of the United States; 


+ to make informed representation with governments and the United Nations in the interest 
of the suffering and oppressed people of the region; 


* to recognize the role of the United Nations, encourage the Secretary General to pursue a 
negotiated political solution to the conflict in El Salvador and deploy UN peace-keeping 
forces in the region; 


+ to provide people in the churches with accurate and unbiased sources of information 
about Central America; and 


+ to request the Salvadoran government to allow the repatriation of refugees and to assist in 
their safe resettlement. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON PALESTINE 


As the Palestinian people enter their third year of the uprising against the Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, injustice and suffering continue unabated. Indeed, it has 
intensified over the past year. 


In January of 1988 the heads of the churches in Jerusalem issued an unprecedented joint 
statement calling upon churches throughout the world to join them in a search for a real 
peace based on justice for all the people of the region. In April 1989 they reiterated their ap- 
peal, adding a request to the international community and the United Nations to give urgent 
attention to the plight of the Palestinian people and to work for a speedy and just resolution 
to the conflict between Israel and the Palestinian people. 


Many churches throughout the world have responded with statements and actions demon- 
strating their support of the churches and the Middle East. The Lutheran World Federation, 
through its statement on the Palestinian-Israeli issue in 1987, and its special fund for 
peace-making in the Middle East, has made the search for peace one of its highest priorities. 


Together with the Middle East Council of Churches, the World Council of Churches, and 
other ecumenical partners, and with the support of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Jor- 
dan, the LWF has responded positively to an initiative of the leaders of the Christian commu- 
nities of Jerusalem for a special foam "Christians for Peace in the Holy Land", which 
would be carried out from Palm Sunday to Pentecost 1990. It is proposed that, during this 
period, there be prayer and fasting, educational programs, public events, representation with 
governments, visits to the Middle East, and other activities which support efforts to achieve a 
just peace in the Holy Land. Since the dates of both Christian festivals are the same this year 
for the "Eastern" and "Western" churches, activities to encourage peace can be carried out 
simultaneously in all parts of the world during this period. 


We recommend that 


in response to the invitation of Christian churches in Jerusalem, the LWF member churches 


be encouraged to participate in the ecumenical program, "Christians for Peace in the Holy 
Land", beginning on Palm Sunday and concluding with the celebration of Pentecost 1990. 


We further 


encourage congregations to use the special "Palm Sunday Prayer from Jerusalem", prepared 
by the Christian Churches of Jerusalem during services of worship on that day, and to an- 
nounce a time of reflection, action, prayer, and fasting which will build awareness and re- 
solve to bring justice and peace to the Holy Land. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 

of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON THE FILIOQUE CLAUSE OF THE NICENE CREED 


The Holy Spirit "proceeds from the Father and the Son." 


This Assembly 


recommends 


that Lutheran churches give greater consideration to the liturgical and catechetical 
use of the Nicene Creed, and in future - where this is not yet the practice - use it in 
worship services at least on major festivals. The LWF is requested to assist churches 
by preparing and making available, on application, catechetical and pastoral material 
for facilitating the fumishing of such material from other member churches; 


finds it appropriate 


e that churches which already use the Nicene Creed in their liturgies may use the 
version of 381, for example in ecumenical services: 


+ that when churches in countries with a large Orthodox population prepare a 
common text of the Nicene Creed in their own language, the Lutheran church 
may agree to a version without the "western" filioque. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
of the 

LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 

ON ANGLICAN-LUTHERAN RELATIONSHIPS 


On the basis of concrete steps toward full communion between Lutherans and Anglicans in several parts of the 
world and in the light of the resolution passed in 1988 by the Lambeth Conference (the bishops of the Angli- 
can Communion), 


This Assembly 


1. wishes to take up the concern of the Seventh LWF Assembly that closer relationships be furthered 
throughout the world between LWF member churches and churches of the Anglican Communion (cf. Budapest 
Resolutions 4.4, 4.5, 4.7); 


2. is pleased to note that relations between Anglicans and Lutherans have taken decisive official steps for- 
ward, notably between 


* The eon yal Church/USA and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 

+ The ts of England and the Evangelical Church in Germany and the Federation of Evangelical 
Churches in the GDR, 

* The Anglican Church/Canada and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada; 


3. is informed that formal conversations are underway between the Church of England and the Nordic and 
Baltic Lutheran churches; 


4. is aware of relationships between Anglican and Lutheran churches in other parts of the world which in 
practice manifest a high degree of church fellowship; 


5. notes that the "Niagara Report" of the 1987 Anglican-Lutheran Consultation on Episcopé, based on previ- 
ous A-L conversations, projects a way to resolve the issue of the historic episcopate which has been an 
obstacle to A-L church fellowship; 


6. expresses its joy that the 1988 Lambeth Conference of the bishops of the Anglican Communion officially 


* recognized in the Niagara Report "a substantial convergence of views," 

* recommended it to its member churches "for study and synodical reception," 

* urged that "the most recent convergence on apostolic ministry achieved in the 
‘Niagara Report’... prompt us to move towards the fullest possible ecclesial recognition and the goal of 
full communion," and 

* "subject to the concurrence of the Lutheran World Federation," recommended a series of joint steps to- 
ward that goal; 


7. resolves 


7.1 that the LWF renew its commitment to the goal of full communion with the churches of the Anglican 
Communion, and that it urge LWF member churches to take appropriate steps toward its realization; 


7.2 that the LWF acknowledge with gratitude the 1988 Resolution on A-L relations of the Lambeth Con- 
ference and that it concur with that Conference's recommendations to Anglican and Lutheran churches; 


7.3 that the LWF note with thanksgiving the steps toward church fellowship with national/regional Angli- 
can counterparts which LWF member churches have been able to take already and that it encourage them 
to proceed; 


7.4 that the Anglican-Lutheran International Commission both arrange for further global studies and re- 


ports which may be needed, and that ALIC be prepared to assist Anglican and Lutheran churches in taking 
Steps toward full communion. 
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CARLOS MESTERS 


The Popular Interpretation of the Bible: 
History and Method 


Introduction 


During these days at the Assembly we are like the 
Servant of the Lord of whom Isaiah spoke (Isa. 50: 
4-5). We are opening our ears to listen to what the 
Lord has to say to us. The Word of the Lord comes 
to us from the Scriptures. The Scriptures command 
us to listen to the cry of the people. Illumined by the 
Scriptures, the cry of the people becomes a call 
from God, the Word of God, to us. 


This will be the aim of our Bible study in these 
days: an attempt to understand Scripture with the 
cry of the people as our starting point, and to under- 
stand the cry of the people with Scripture as our 
starting point. This is not an exercise in just another 
clever exegetical method, but in — 


Enabling us to learn from the poor. The Father re- 
vealed the things of the kingdom to the "little ones" 
(cf. Matt. 11:25). Without any help from theologi- 
ans, they have initiated a new way of reading 
Scripture and living it out, a new practical method 
which gives rise to a new way of thinking. 


Hearing what the Spirit is saying to the churches. 
By means of the practical action of the poor, God is 
challenging us, and the Spirit of Jesus is present to 
teach us the meaning of his words and communicate 
all the truth to us (cf. John 14:26; 16:13). 


Finding the light of God to illumine the cry of the 
people. The Word of God leads us to the root of 
faith, which is God, and to God's preferred ones, 
who are fhe poor- In this way, the Word of God will 
stimulate and inspire the Assembly, which has as its 
theme "I Have Heard the Cry of My People." 


It has fallen to me to say something about the his- 
tory of the popular interpretation of the Bible and its 
method. I am very grateful for the invitation to do 
80, because the greatest help in overcoming the divi- 
sions between us Christians and to achieve the unity 
desired by Jesus is reading the Bible together in de- 
fense of life, beginning with the poor. I shall try to 
be concrete, simple, and concise, as the people are 
concrete and simple. They are not always concise! I 
shall attempt to present the phenomenon of the 
popular interpretation of the Bible not as a Roman 
Catholic but as a Christian—which is not all that 
easy! Pastor Milton Schwantes will correct any 
one-sidedness on my part. 


I shall deal with the subject under three headings: 


The History of the Popular Interpretation of the Bi- 
ble; 


The Dynamic, Method, and Distinctively New Fea- 
tures in popular interpretation of the Bible; 


Problems, Difficulties, Challenges, Results and 
Hopes. 


I 


The History of the Popular Interpretation of the 
Bible. 


The popular interpretation of the Bible did not arise 
out of nothing. Its origins are lost in the past. It has 
resulted from a combination of various intertwined 
factors, some of them internal and others external to 
the churches. A brief look at its its history will high- * 
light three aspects which during the course of the 
years have in turn had their most important mo- 
ments. The distinctions I am making are el 
methodological. They can help us to a better under- 
standing of how these factors have been active in 
the process of popular interpretation, and throw 
light on its method and its present difficulties and 
tensions. In reality, the three aspects always exist to- 
gether. There are, as it were, three stages, each 
arising out of the other: 


Getting to Know the Bible, 
Building Community, 
Serving the People. 


Getting to Know the Bible 


The desire to get to know the Bible has encouraged 
many people to read the Bible more frequently and 
has set the process in motion. The origins of this de- 
sire go a long way back. 


The revival of biblical interpretation, beginning at 
the end of the eighteenth century in Germany and 
France threw new light on the text of the Bible and 
the history of its people. It gave rise to renewed in- 
terest in knowing the text and its contents. We are 
all in debt to the great picuecripg Protestant inter- 
preters of the Bible of the last century and the 
beginning of this century. 


The Catholic reaction came from the three encycli- 
cals which encouraged theologians to be open to the 
use of modern scientific knowledge in studying the 
Bible in its literal historical sense. 


Beginning in the '30s, and particularly after the 
World War II, widespread circulation of the results 
of biblical research brought the Bible nearer the 
people. 


A further factor which was of great help in bringing 
Catholics back to the Bible was the use of the ver- 
nacular missal. 


In Brazil this movement was limited to the middle 
class. It did not affect the poorer classes. What 
helped to bring the Bible to the poorest people was 
the missionary enthusiasm of the Protestant 
churches. Challenged by the Protestants, Catholics 
became aware that they did not, in fact, know the 
Bible. Many bought a Bible so as to be able to get to 
know its contents, and thus be able to resist Protes- 
tant attacks and overcome their inferiority 
complex. sadly, a defensive and polemic motiva- 
tion! 


In the Catholic Church this desire to get to know the 
Bible gradually grew. Particularly after the war the 
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closed and polemical counter-reformation mentality 
began to give way. The Bible ceased to be a "forbid- 
den" and "dangerous" book. That prejudice being 
removed, the way was open for a fresh discovery of 
the Word of God. 


In the course of those years, out of this renewed in- 
terest in the Bible, there gradually arose a new 
understanding of revelation, which was to become 
extremely important for the popular interpretation of 
the Bible. This was the conviction that God did not 
only speak in times past, but that he is still speaking 
today. An early formulation of this conviction can 
be found in the Council document Dei Verbum. At 
the Second "Vatican Council this first stage 
achieved its aim and reached its highest point. It 
was seen that the Word of God itself requires us to 
take a fresh step beyond mere knowledge. 


Building Community 


As the Word of God began to be known, it began to 
act and produce results. The first result was to bring 
people close together and create a community. His- 
torically it happened like this: 


Popular Bible weeks organized all over the country 
brought people together around the Word, which 
was beginning to be celebrated, and at the same 
time communicated to them the findings and knowl- 
edge of theologians. 


The dissemination of the Bible in the vernacular. 
In Brazil alone there are already more than ten dif- 
ferent translations, with more than a million copies 
being distributed each year. 


The shortage of clergy led some bishops to put 
nuns in charge of parishes. This led to less emphasis 
on the sacraments and an increased appreciation of 
the Word and the celebration of the Word. 


Liturgical renewal enabled the people to experience 
again the environment in which the Bible itself 
came into being and took shape. They thus found an 
environment favorable for reading and interpreting 
it. 


The immense growth of Pentecostal groups. Mil- 
lions of Brazilians had already left the historic 
churches to join these charismatic communities. 
Reading the Bible gave people the courage to break 
with the nearly absolute authority of the clergy. 


As a reaction to the rapid growth of Pentecostal 
groups, the training of catechists began in the 
Catholic community. They visited villages and gath- 
ered the people together around the Bible for 
catechetical instruction. 


In the course of these years, within this ferment in 
the community, there gradually arose a new under- 
standing of biblical interpretation which was to be 
of great importance for popular interpretation. Inter- 
reting the Scriptures is not imparting information 
m theologians who have studied specially for that 
purpose; it is, rather, a communal activity to which 
everyone should contribute in their own way, in- 
cluding the theologians. 
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This second stage achieved its aim and reached its 
highest point around 1968. That was the year of the 
world wide youth revolution, the military coup in 
Brazil, the Medellin Bishops' Conference, and theo- 
logical systematization. R. Alves and R. Shaull were 
writing more prolifically and their writings flowed 
into the theology of liberation of Gustavo Gutierrez. 
It was seen that faithfulness to the Word of God re- 
quired a fresh step to be taken beyond knowledge 
and community concern. 


Serving the People 


The Word of God gave rise to the communities, 
stimulating them from within. The communities, in 
their turn, saw that if they were to be faithful to the 
Word they would have to move outwards toward the 
people, above all the poor, so as to hear their cry. A 
community bom out of the Word of God could not 
be a group separated from the world, but should be 
a source of blessing for all people (Gen. 12:3). They 
must be light, salt, yeast. And it is here, in the serv- 
ice of the poor, as we shall see, that the difference 
and newness of popular interpretation began to ap- 
pear. 


The historic factors which influenced the study of 
the Bible and led the people to take this step were 
internal and external to the churches and affected 
each other. Some of them were: 


External 


The fact that the people had been abandoned by the 
powerful and by the churches, where the poor were 
not participants but simply clients. 


The social, economic, and cultural situation, that 
exploited the strength of the people and relegated 
them to a position of inferiority, ignorance, as mere 
laborers with no status. A black could not be a 
priest. 


The political and military system of repression, cut 
off, pursued, and killed popular leaders and pastoral 
workers—the 1964 coup, and especially the 1968 
coup. 


The repression of leaders revealed the weakness of 
"yanguardism" and showed the need for more pa- 
tient work at the base alongside the people. 


Very powerful tensions in nearly all the churches 
because of the political situation caused by the mili- 
tary coup. 


The people's movement gradually regained 
strength and began to grow again. Political aware- 
ness increased. 


Internal factors 


The Medellin Bishops’ Conference, which trans- 
lated the insights of the Second Vatican Council for 
Latin America on the basis of a critical view of the 
economic, social, political, and religious situation. 


The fact that the Catholic Church was initially 
closed in on itself at the time of the 1964 coup re- 











sulted in many people leaving their position of lead- 
ership in order to be involved with the poor in work 
more at the grassroots. 


However, many churches gradually took up a criti- 
cal position vis-à-vis the military regime and 
became an umbrella to protect and shelter the 
popular movement. 


The method "see-decide-act" of ACO (Catholic 
Workers' Action), JOC (Young Catholic Workers), 
and JUC (Catholic University Youth) gave con- 
crete, explicit, and widespread form to the new 
understanding of revelation: it was seen that we 
have to take the contemporary situation into account 
so as to be able to discover what God has to say to 
us today in the text of Scripture. 


New instruments to serve the people pastorally 
came into being, such as CIMI (Indigenous Mis- 
sionary Council), CPT (Pastoral Land Commission), 
and CPO (Pastoral Commission for Workers). They 
are essentially ecumenical movements. In the name 
of faith, inspired by the Bible, they organized the 
people in defense of life, land, culture and work. 


AII these factors, then, influenced the people's Bible 
study. Since they did not have the money or time or 
opportunity to read books about the Bible, the poor 
read the Bible on the basis of the only criterion at 
their disposal: their life of faith in community and 
their life of suffering as an oppressed people. And 
they then discovered something obvious that they 
did not know or which had been hidden from them 
for centuries: a history of oppression which was the 
same as that which they themselves are today suf- 
fering and a liberation struggle for the same things 
as they themselves are struggling for today—land, 
justice, and community. And they made the greatest 
discovery of all: "If God was with those people in 
the past, then he is also with us in our liberation 
struggle." God is with us! God hears our cry! 


In the course of these years of our efforts to serve 
the people, there gradually appeared a new under- 
standing of the aim of Bible study: no longer 
understanding the Bible or knowing the Bible for its 
own sake, but rather understanding life with the 
help of the Bible. 


Conclusion 


What was once remote is now near. What was once 
mysterious and inaccessible has now become human 
and has begun to be of the daily life of the poor. 
Moreover, with the Word of God, God himself has 
drawn near. By reading the Bible the poor are dis- 
covering that God is on their side listening to their 
cry and walking alongside them. This is the Good 
News which they themselves take upon themselves 
to spread in their way throughout the country. If, 
thirty years ago, someone had prophesied and given 
us an exact description of all that is happening 
among the poor, no one would have believed it! 
"This is the Lord's doing and it is marvelous in our 
eyes" (Ps. 118:23). 


m 


The Dynamic, Method, and Distinctively New 
Features in Popular Interpretation of the Bible. 


The three aspects: getting to know the Bible, build- 
ing community, and serving the people, serve not 
only to analyze the history but also as an entry point 
for various other questions related to ar inter- 
pretation of the Bible, e.g., (1) the internal dynamics 
of the process of popular interpretation, (2) the dan- 
ger of becoming closed regressing, (3) the 
method and distinctive features of popular interpre- 
tation, and (4) the newness and m of popular 
interpretation. I shall examine some of these aspects 
which require more detailed treatment. 


The Internal Dynamics of the Process of Popular 
Interpretation 


A Story 


In the interior of the state of Minas Gerais there is 
an evangelistic movement called MOBON (Good 
News Movement). In origin it was defensive: to 
arouse greater interest in the Bible among Catholics 
so as to reduce the growing influence of the Protes- 
tants. Its main concern was to set in motion a very 
intense participative process and communicate new 
knowledge about the Bible and the faith. The politi- 
cal dimension of service to the people was hardly 
there. When they were criticized for that, the leaders 
said, "if the Word of God does have a political di- 
mension, that will arise out of the action of the 
people, but what is important for us is faithfulness 
to Word." And, in fact, the political dimension 
has appeared very forcibly in recent years and the 
defensive aspect has disappeared. Today MOBON 
must have some five or six thousand groups. 


More detailed examination 


The above shows that the process of popular Bible 
Study has its own internal dynamics. Knowledge 
leads to living in community, and living in commu- 
nity leads to service, and service in its turn leads to 
a deeper knowledge and so on. It is a continuing dy- 
namic process, constantly beginning again. It 
prevents people from settling down at the point they 
have arrived at. That is what is happening today 
throughout the country. 


It is not of great importance which of the three as- 
pects of Bible study is the starting point. That 
depends on the situation, the culture, the interest and 
the problems of the community or group. What is 
important is ensuring that one aspect does not occur 
without the other two. 


Getting to know the Bible. Bible study never re- 
mains solely at the point of study of information. 
The people create a communal atmosphere by sing- 
ing and praying. After reading the Bible, they then 
discover the similarity between the world of the Bi- 
ble and their contemporary situation. "It's just like 
today!" Knowledge alone is not enough. It demands 
a communal space in which the Spirit is active—the 
Spirit who, through the eyes of faith, removes the 
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veil from the text and helps people discover the 
Word of God in today's world (cf. 2 Cor. 3:16). 


Building community. The communities come into 
being through the Word, as a river does from its 
source. They constantly come back to the Word 
which calls them into existence to listen to it. And it 
is faithfulness to this Word itself which leads the 
communities to come out of themselves to defend 
the life of the people. 


Serving the people. The communities have begun to 
serve the people. They have thrown themselves 
fully into the popular movement and have not been 
afraid to take up committed positions as part of their 
gospel commitment. It is precisely this political ac- 
tivity which requires a deeper knowledge of the 
Bible and a more intense community life. 


Generally in all the communities, some people iden- 
tify more with one aspect and others more with one 
of the other two aspects, which produces healthy 
tensions. Because there is an atmosphere of dia- 
logue, a balanced approach is created which 
encourages and enriches the interpretation of the Bi- 
ble and stops it from becoming one-sided. The three 
aspects are related in a dynamic unity: one arises 
out of another, is the presupposition behind another 
and leads to it. And at the same time, each of the 
three is exposed to the temptation and the risk of be- 
coming closed and excluding the others. In other 
words, things are not always harmonious! The proc- 
ess of lar interpretation is often full of tensions 
and conflicts. There is a risk of becoming closed 
and of regressing. 


The Danger of Becoming Closed and Regressing 
Some stories 


In practice, all religious movements, even the most 
conservative, use the Bible. And in all they do, they 
are motivated by the Bible. Fundamentalist move- 
ments reject an understanding of the Bible which is 
open to the real world and its developments, and 
they do it in the name of the Bible. The poorest of 
the poor are not in the Ecclesial Base Communities 
but are attracted by the electronic churches and vote 
obediently for the bosses' party. Pinochet in Chile, 
Marcos in the Philippines, and others have justified 
their acts of repression in the name of the Bible. 


During the first part of a Bible study course in Sáo 
Mateus, ES, the questions were nearly all about con- 
tentious issues like Adam and Eve, Paradise, the 
Beast, and the Flood. They wanted to know more. 
During that year, the church in Sáo Mateus began to 
give priority attention to the very concrete problems 
of the people: housing, land, and health. This had 
repercussions on the second part of the course: some 
contentious issues no longer aroused the same inter- 
est. Other issues arose relating to the real life of the 
people, both in the Bible and today. 


In a community in Linares, ES, they read a passage 
forbidding the eating of pork. They discussed the 
matter and concluded: "By forbidding this, God in- 
tends to teach us today that we should eat fant 
Their argument was that God is concerned for the 
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life and health of the people. Now, in the Old Testa- 
ment, in the desert, it was dangerous to eat pork. 
The lack of water caused disease and destroyed peo- 
ple's health. So God forbade the eating of pork. But 
today we know how to preserve de And, also, we 
have only these little piglets with which to feed our 
children! Otherwise, we would be damaging their 
health. Therefore, God today commands us to eat 
pork. 


More detailed examination 


It is not enough to scatter the Bible among the peo- 
ple and think that the Word of God will, by itself, 
do the rest. Taken in isolation, separated from life 
and the community, the Bible is ambiguous and can 
be manipulated relatively easily. It is not enough to 
tell people to consume salt—you have to tell them 
that salt has to be mixed with food. The Bible is like 
the heart: outside the body of the community and 
the life of the people it does not function but dies 
and results in the death of the body. Experience 
shows, however, that the dre discover how to re- 
late the Bible to life and thus remove its ambiguity. 


When a community achieves the aim of one of the 
three aspects and has taken it as far as possible, 
some, out of faithfulness to the Word, want to press 
on further. Others, out of the same faithfulness, re- 
fuse to open themselves up. The group that wants to 
press on does not always win! In some churches the 
communities at the base have advanced, while the 
hierarchy has become more closed. This has reper- 
cussions for the interpretation of the Bible. 


When Bible study close in on themselves 
and the Bible and are not open to the life of the peo- 
ple, they become the most conservative groups in 
the parish. The Bible, read outside the context of the 
community and service to the people, can become a 
reactionary book. It ends up legitimizing false idols 
and serves only to reinforce human security which 
has nothing to do with the adventure of faith which 
God requires of us. 


There are also closed minds at the other extreme. 
The community has grown and has achieved a high 
level of political awareness and of service. It can be- 
come shut-up in the political and social realm and 
consider that communal and personal elements have 
nothing to contribute. Others are shut-up exclu- 
sively in the communal, mystical, and charismatic 
realms Yet others in a liberal progressive study of 
the text as a historical document. None of the three 
attain to the full meaning of Scripture. 


Even in the personal life of the biblical interpreter 
or servant of the Word, these crises or temptations 
to become closed or regress can occur. In Bible 
study, in order to overcome these inevitable tensions 
in the process of popular interpretation, it is impor- 
tant to be able to create a communal atmosphere of 
dialogue, where people can talk freely without fear 
of being criticized. For where people can talk freely, 
there the Word of God creates freedom. 











The Method and Distinctive Features of Popular 
Interpretation. 


Three aspects typify the actual method used by the 
le in Bible study. There are, as it were, three 
Eus from which people can read the Bible. 


Serving the people—beginning with reality. The 
poor bring the problems of their life with them to 
the Bible. They read the Bible beginning from their 
struggle and their reality. They have in their minds 
the situation of the people whom they wish to serve. 
Thus, in the mirror of the Bible, they see a reflection 
of their own lives. This gives them a certain famili- 
arity with the Bible. 


Creating community—beginning with the faith 
ofthe community. As they read the Bible, they 
do so through the belief of the community that the 
Bible is the Word of God and that Jesus is alive and 
present in their midst. Bible study thus becomes a 
communal activity, a practice of prayer, and an act 
of faith. The Bible is appreciated as a book of the 
community. This faith that it is our book, "written 
for us," (1 Cor. 10:11) gives them a certain freedom 
vis-a-vis the Bible. 








Getting to know the Bible—respecting the text. 
They read the Bible obediently, i.e. they have a deep 
respect for the text. With no other weapon in their 
hands, they set out to listen to what God has to say, 
ready to change and to struggle if that is what he de- 
mands, What is evident here is an attitude of 
faithfulness of people who do not only hear the 
Word but also try to put it into practice. 


FREEDOM 
SPIRIT-PRAYER 
CREATE COMMUNITY - FAITH 
LISTENING 
TO GOD 
TODAY 
REALITY STUDYING THE TEXT 
Serving the People Knowing the Bible 
FAMILIARITY FAITHFULNESS 


The diagram of the triangle brings out the meaning 
of what I have just described. each of the three an- 
gles has its own characteristics and requirements. 
As the Bible is studied the three interact to achieve 
their common aim, which is to listen to God today. 


United and linked with one another, the three crite- 
ria make up, as it were, the "mystique" or "trade 
mark" of the popular interpretation of the Bible. 
When the people read the Bible, all three are always 
present in one way or the other. If one of them is 
forgotten, there is always an individual or a group 
that speaks up in order to remind, criticize, or draw 
attention to it. 


The following method is used in the training of 
popular Bible study leaders: In the study project to 
train popular Bible study leaders, the same three as- 
cts typify the way in which they learn to analyze 
iblical texts: 





Examining the text closely (literary level). The 
study of the text begins with a thorough literary 
analysis, which is a precondition for being able to 
enter beyond the text into the historical situation 
that ue it. We do not accept structuralism, 
which does not view the original historical context 
as relevant for the discovery of the meaning. 


Seeing the situation of the people (historical level). 
Looking through the window of the text, an attempt 
is made to enter into the historical situation in which 
the events narrated in the text took place or in which 
the text was written. At this level, many use as a 
tool the so-called "interpretation from four sides": 
economic, social, political, and ideological. (This 
"interpretation from four sides" uses some results 
from the North-American and European sociologi- 
cal approach.) By staying very close to the Letter 
(the text) in its historical context, manipulation is 
avoided, fundamentalism is combated, and the 
Spirit, the message is released. 


Listening to the message (theological level). By 
placing the text in its context, the mirror of the text 
is cleaned and the people begin to recognize them- 
selves in it together with their life and its problems 
An attempt is made to discover what the attitude of 
the text was toward the conflicts of that historical 
situation and what was the message it brought to the 
people of that time. When people know what the at- 
titude of the text was toward that historical 
situation, it becomes easier to discover what mes- 
sage it has for us today. When the message of the 
text is discovered, interpretation leads into prayer, 
sharing, and commitment. 


The characteristics of popular interpretation. 
These three criteria, linked together to achieve their 
common objective, produce a study method which, 
despite the distinctive differences of each region 
and country, has these characteristics in common: 


It begins with the concrete situation of suffering of 
the people in their oppression and marginalization. 


It is done in community on the basis of common 
faith with a view to its growth. 


It respects the text. It neither manipulates nor re- 
duces its meaning, and it knows how to listen. 


It links faith and life together. It cleans the mirror 
of the text, and, with its help, interprets life. 


It is an interpretation of the text in the service of 
life, and is inevitably ecumenical and liberating. 


It is a militant and committed interpretation. It re- 
veals the political dimension of the Bible. 


It achieves the aim of the Bible: having Jesus as the 
key, it reveals God with us. 


The Newness and Range of Popular Interpreta- 
tion 


What is really new is this: the Bible has come into 
the hands of the poor and is being read and listened 
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to by them. It is, moreover, an experience of the 
poor as they make their own again a book which 
was once theirs but to which they had ceased to 
have access. If you do not realize this, you will find 
it difficult to appreciate the extent of this new expe- 
rience among the poor. 


Moreover, within this study of the Bible by the peo- 
ple, there is a new element with great implications 
for the life of the churches. It is a gift of God, a 
breath of the Spirit. It is an age-old, but also new 
element which comes from way back. It does not 
have a label or a title, and it takes up again some ba- 
sic values in the tradition common to our churches, 
which I shall now list. This will perhaps be a repeti- 
tion of some things I have already mentioned, but it 
will be of value as a concluding summary. 


The aim of interpretation is no longer the meaning 
of the text in itself, but its meaning for us. It is no 
longer a matter of finding out information about the 
past, but of throwing light on the present through 
the illuminating presence of God-with-us. It is inter- 
preting life with the help of the Bible. 


The subject of interpretation is no longer only the 
theologian. Interpreting Scripture is a communal ac- 
tivity, in which all participate, each in their own 
way, including the theologian, who has a particular 
role in the process. It is thus important to take the 
faith of the community into account and to attempt 
to arrive at a common meaning accepted by the 
community. 


The social setting out of which the interpretation is 
made is that of the poor and the marginalized. This 
changes one's perspective. Often, because a more 
critical social consciousness is lacking, the inter- 
preter is the victim of ideological preconceptions, 
and, without realizing it, uses the Bible to legitimize 
the system of oppression. 


The dimension of liberation. Bible study in the 
Service of life in the present situation in Latin 
America cannot but be liberating. 


The ecumenical dimension does not mean that 
Protestants and Catholics discuss their differences 
with one another so as to arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. That could be one result. The most ecumenical 
thing we have is the life that God has given us. This 
life is at risk. It is no longer life. An ecumenical in- 
terpretation is an interpretation of the Bible in the 
service of life rather than in the service of our insti- 
tutions and confessions. 


We see how different this is from European exege- 
sis. Our greatest problem is not that faith is being 
threatened by secularization. Our people are a be- 
lieving and religious por With us, it is life itself 
that is under threat of annihilation and dehumaniza- 
tion. And, what is even worse, the Bible itself is 
exposed to the risk of being used to legitimize this 
situation in the name of God. As in the time of the 
Kings, tradition is being used to legitimize idols. 
Popular interpretation is an attempt to discover, ex- 
pose, and condemn this situation. 
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Here we see, too, the universalist dimension of the 
understanding which the people are beginning to 
have of the Bible. There is a continuity between 
creation and salvation, which means that the link 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament 
begins to be understood differently. Our old testa- 
ment is the cultures of our peoples. They should not 
be seen as aberrations to be corrected by the mes- 
sage of the New Testament, but as our promises and 
our law to be fulfilled and completed by the Good 
News of Jesus Christ. This changes our attitude to 
the culture and religion of Indians and blacks and 
shows the legitimacy of the approach of the Indige- 
nous Missionary Council (CIMI) in defense of the 
Indians. 


Popular interpretation is faithful to the common 
tradition of our churches and represents a recovery 
of very ancient values and intuitions—spiritual 
meaning, letter and spirit, the fifth sense, lectio di- 
vina. 


The method and dynamic used by the people in 
their meetings are very simple. They do not use dis- 
cursive language full of arguments and reasoning. 
They like telling stories and making comparisons. Ít 
is a language which operates by association of ideas 
and whose prime concem is not to impart knowl- 
edge but to enable discoveries to be made. 


In conclusion, this is all part of the life and practi- 
cal action of the people of the communities. It 
would be very difficult to give a complete and accu- 
rate survey of all that is happening among the 
people as regards their use and interpretation of the 
Bible. It is even more difficult to evaluate the ef- 
fects. What I have attempted to do in this second 
part of my paper is only tentative, the beginnings of 
a conversation. 


n 


Problems, Difficulties, Challenges, 
Hopes. 


Results, 


Not everything is positive. There are many prob- 
lems at various levels: difficulties, needs, tensions, 
faults, failures, gaps, worries, and prejudices. Some 
are being solved: others will never be solved. Some 
are very simple and elementary: others are complex 
and complicated. There are problems at each of the 
angles of the triangle. I shall mention only a few to 
give you an idea. 


Reality—the People 


Hunger and poverty. How can we speak about the 
Bible to people who are hungry and do not have 
even the bare minimum required to live as human 
beings? 


Lack of time. The harshness of their life prevents 
many from sharing in Bible-study groups. 


Lack of money. A Bible costs money and many do 
not have enough to buy one. 


Illiteracy, Are we capable of creating afresh the 
"Bible of the poor"? 














The silence of the people. The people have been si- 
lenced for centuries, and have an inferiority 
complex. They think that only priests or nuns under- 
stand religion. 


Urban/rural. The problem of urbanization. 


The people as interpreters of the Bible. A servant 
theology. 


Community - Faith 


Leadership. The group does not function because 
the coordinator is domineering and does not encour- 
age dialogue. While speaking of freedom, the 
coordinator oppresses! 


Born-again believers. Millions of Brazilians have 
gone over to fundamentalist groups. What is lacking 
in our community? The result is a polemic and de- 
fensive attitude. 


Lack of preparation. Demand is greater than sup- 
ply. The churches have been taken by surprise and 
are not prepared. Some priests do not know how to 
help the people. 


Conflicting tendencies. Conflicting interpretations 
which confuse the people, who do not know where 
to turn for guidance. Fear of an alternative church. 


Revival of clericalism. The clergy have maintained 
control. Experts can create dependency in the peo- 
ple. How can we respect the faith of "the little 
ones"? 


Freedom. How can we combine both freedom and 
efficiency in the struggle for liberation? Many sus- 
pect the dimension of liberation of being Marxist. 


Legitimizing popular interpretation on the basis of 
tradition and scientific knowledge is an urgent task 
in the present church situation. 


Text—Bible 


The great variety of translations makes memoriz- 
+ ing difficult. 


Imprisonment in the letter. Freeing people from the 
letter is the first step toward liberation. 


Study guides can create dependency and kill crea- 
tivity. 


Subjectivism. In their enthusiasm, people do not pay 
much attention to the letter. 


The need to study is increasingly felt in view of the 
work among the people. 


Difficult language makes the contents of the Bible 
remote from life. 


These are some of the problems There are many 
others. Most of them are related to the present-day 
context on the basis of which the Bible is being read 
and interpreted. Despite the many problems with 
popular interpretation, one thing is certain: the roots 


are good. It comes from the purest tradition. There 
are many more positive elements than negative. 
There are real grounds for great hope. 


As well as problems, there are also some challenges 
that require deeper analysis and study. 


The problem of fundamentalism, which exists not 
only among Christians, but also in all the world's 
major religions. How can we confront and over- 
come it? 


The issue of ecumenism. How can we encourage 
the growth of this incipient ecumenism evident in 
the struggle of the people and in the service of life? 


The contemporary relevance of the issue of the re- 


lationship between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament as it affects our cultures. 
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MILTON SCHWANTES 
Introduction to the Bible studies Matthew 5 - 9. 


From Out of the Hurricane 


This happened in Chile. We were in a meeting of 
community animators. We were studying the Baby- 
lonian exile. We had just made ourselves familiar 
with the het Ezekiel and Second Isaiah. We all 
were amazed at the presence of the God of the Bible 
with the exiles, with the Suffering Servant. But 
there, in the middle of the intense discus- 
sion,...Roberto, a Protestant brother, could not 
contain himself. He burst out with a question that 
was disturbing him. "I just don't understand! Some- 
thing must be wrong! I was always taught that God 
does not like people who have gone into exile, that 
they are Communists. And now the Bible is saying 
the exact opposite. I can't understand it! I'm con- 
fused!" 





The Bible is in fact being called into question. A 
vigorous debate is going on around it. There is no 
agreement. On the contrary, it is a passionate and 
fierce debate. 


This is what we are experiencing in Latin America 
in the daily life of the communities. There is a 
struggle over land and wages. And there is a strug- 
gle over the Bible, in the streets and in the churches. 


It would be almost impossible for us to have a Bible 
study in a community without discussing what the 
Bible means by "the r." Who are these "poor" 
whom the Bible declares to be "blessed" or 
“happy? Are they the poor in spirit, or are they the 
people who do not have enough to eat? 


It would be almost impossible for me to visit the 
homes of our people without the issue of politics 
coming up. For some, the church should not "stick 
its nose" into such things. But others are delighted 
to see the church coming down off the fence. 


It is as if we were being confronted each day with 
the same choice: either we drive out the poor or we 
set up camp among them. Either we hear their cry, 
or we disguise their pain by painting it in bright col- 
ors. 


In the midst of all this we are reading the Bible. 

With us it is a book which upsets people. It is part 

of these disturbing times through which God’s peo- 

pe are passing. It is as if we were in the middle of a 
urricane. 


This is what we can share with you. Experience has 
taught us to hold the Bible in one hand and the suf- 
fering and hopes of our peoples in the other. Or, as 
we prefer to say, with one foot in the world of faith- 
fulness to the biblical memory and the other foot in 
the world of faithfulness to the poor—children, 
men, and women. 


That is how new things come to the surface. 





-With our Hearts Warmed 


This happened here in Curitiba, and it left a deep 
impression on me. A group of us—priests and nuns, 
men and women pastors—had met together and 
were reading the Bible. Each one was telling of their 
experiences in their parishes. And one of the priests 
said, "In my parish, when we began to read the Bi- 
ble with the people, there was a total change. A new 
church came into being.” We were all moved by 
that testimony by Father Geraldo. 


It is a moving experience to be present at the birth 
of this new way of reading the Bible. This remark- 
able development has changed the direction of our 
lives. 


Today we are no longer what we were yesterday. In 
the past we believed in the activities which were 
carried out entirely within the confines of our 
churches. We limited our hopes to our institutional 
structures, the needs of our parishes, and the inter- 
ests of our colleagues. 


But, at a particular point in our lives, we broke out 
from these restrictions. We st: doing certain 
things and began to dare to do others. Each one of 
us, in our particular way, experienced this conver- 
sion, 


This is not the place to tell the whole story, but T 
shall at least mention its main features. 


What was, and is, decisive was listening to the cry 
of the poor. However incredible it may seem, it is 
possible to live here in Brazil without seeing poor 
people. Although the history of Latin America in- 
cludes the massacre of Indians, women and blacks, 
it is possible to be deaf to this cry. Some say the 
poor are poor because they are incompetent. Some 
see the solution as lying in palliative measures. In 
fact, we hear the cry only when we become aware 
of the poor as a force in history. 


What was, and is, decisive, was a new praxis in 
which the people shared and by means of which 
they became subjects of their own history. 


I feel that it is a wonderful experience to be con- 
verted to this new way of doing things. We have 
experienced a rebirth. We can see a future, where 
before there was only a valley of dry bones. Like 
the prophet Ezekiel we are experiencing that the 
people are "rising to their feet like a great army" 
(Ezek. 37:10). 


This is the warming of the heart of which the Meth- 
odist tradition speaks. The new element in Latin 
American Bible study comes out of the heart 
warmed by the struggles of the people, by this con- 
version to the cry of the people. 


We want to share this with you too in the Assembly 
Bible studies. With the people gathered around the 
Bible, all the churches are moving toward a new 
way of being the Church. 
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Ambiguities 


I met Andreas, a young Lutheran who had come 
from the north of Brazil. Many people like Andreas 
here. They have read about us in books. 
y have heard good things about our churches. 
And they come expecting to be delighted with the 
wonderful things going on here. But not infre- 
quently they come to the same conclusion as 
Andreas: "I am disappointed. The community here 
is more conservative than they are in Germany! Is 
this possible?" 


In fact, the Latin-American way of reading the Bi- 
ble did not arise spontaneously, out of the air, or in 
the heads of some self-styled clever people. 


It grew out of our pastoral work with the people. It 
came to maturity in churches which are what they 
are, a sort of health-service hospital. We are full of 
the contradictions, that surr us and that we our- 
selves have created. 


But here, in the midst of these valleys of dry bones, 
a new approach to the Bible is developing. 


But even so, our new approach has the most incon- 
sistent features. For example, there are many crude 
examples of domination. Ideas are imposed on peo- 

le in the name of the Bible. People are even 
indoctrinated and brainwashed. It has to be admitted 
that in the communities the situation is not all that 
wonderful. 


And, moreover, with a considerable element of na- 
ivete, we quite frequently simply take over what we 
have learned from biblical research in the northern 
hemisphere. We simply adapt existing methods. We 
are still far from re-creating our own biblical theol- 
ogy in the light of our work among the poor. 


In the midst of these inconsistencies we are taking 
our first tentative steps. There are many ambigui- 
ties. There are many setbacks. And what we may be 
achieving is more a work of the Spirit than some- 
thing we ourselves have done. 


And so, do not expect too much from us. 


It is precisely this developing situation that we want 
to share with you. Perhaps it will be possible for us 
to give you an idea of how the new is coming into 
being in the midst of the old, of how the new is 
groaning and straining to appear, despite all the am- 
biguities and all the attempts being made to prevent 
itemerging. 


We are aware of how fragile the situation is,but we 
want to testify to the discoveries we have made. 


Like a Mighty River 


I was present when what I am about to tell you hap- 
pened. We were in a community of very poor 
people in a slum area of Porto Alegre, where we 
were having a Bible study. The passage was read 
aloud, by one of those present who could read. Eve- 
Tyone in the group was invited to say what in the 
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passage impressed them most. Then the passage was 
read once again to fix it in le's minds. Finally, 
the group animator retold it in his own words. Only 
then did they begin to interpret the passage and dis- 
cuss its present-day meaning. You could see what 
close attention they paid to the actual text. 


Such emphasis on the Bible, on its actual text, arises 
in part from the devotion in which it is held. But it 
is not explained entirely by that. The actual contents 
of these Bible passages are more important. For the 
poor, they are like honey. They encourage them in 
their struggles. They inspire them in their organiz- 
ing. 


The people are devoted to the Bible, because they 
experience its contents positively. They do so in a 
particular way. In biblical pastoral work with the 
people, the Bible has become significant as a whole. 
It can be compared to a river. The cries of the poor 
and their hopes for a new land flow into it. As the 
river grows, people's expectations increase. Every 
passage in the Bible is part of this flowing current of 
sufferings and hopes, of this avalanche of oppres- 
sion against the weak and of acts of liberation. The 
people love the Bible passages as integral parts of 
this mighty river leading from the captivity in Egypt 
to the new creation. 


Using this method has been a very positive experi- 
ence. We prefer to use longer Bible passages, which 
give easier access to the mighty river of acts of lib- 
eration. Taking texts in isolation can tend to a 
piecemeal approach, to atomization, to a loss of per- 
spective. 


We thus asked the Assembly organizers not to 
choose isolated texts for the Bible studies. We in- 
sisted that they should form a complete whole. Our 
experience has been that the Scriptures run a greater 
risk of being domesticated when they are forced to 
fit in with certain themes or when they are cut into 
pieces. It seems to us that longer ges can bring 
out better the strength of this mighty river. 


So the Assembly Bible studies are devoted to Mat- 
thew 5 - 9 as a whole. 


In each session we shall attempt to drink from the 
limpid waters of this clear river. And this river 
arises out of the cry of those who are "possessed by 
devils, epileptic or paralyzed" (Matt. 4:24), their 
blessedness, or happiness (Matt. 5), and their heal- 
ing (Matt. 8-9). 


It is a privilege for us all to be sharing in this way of 
studying the Bible, this fast-flowing stream leading 
from the "sufferings of the present time" to "free- 
dom from slavery" (Rom. 8:18,21). 


The Blessedness and Happiness of the Poor 


There are times when things become wonderfully 
and transparently clear. For me such a moment was 
in Bahia at a demonstration by farm workers. They 
had been living for very many years in an area 
called "Fertile Land." On it they had grown crops, 
built their homes, and their little church. And now 














they were being evicted by someone who claimed to 
be the owner of that piece of land. In face of this 
threat they came together, prayed a lot, and finally 
came to the conclusion that they had to resist. By 
means of a demonstration, they tried to get support 
from others. One of the farm workers explained 
their situation as follows: "We have always lived 
here. We have sown crops and harvested them here. 
And now they want to evict us. They come with 
weapons. They have the support of the police. And 
we have no ars at all. All we have left is our 
faith in God the Bible." The situation is per- 
fectly clear with no room for doubt. These farm 
workers are blessed, happy—that is, by their action 
the situation is becoming clear. 


Matthew 5 - 9 is one of these crystal-clear moments 
in the Bible. The issues are transparently clear. The 
choice given admits of no confusion: God or money 
(6:24); the house on the rock or the house on the 
sand (7:24-27); "it was said to our ancestors ... but 
what I say to you is ..." (ch.5). 


We thus have before us a beautiful and striking nar- 
rative which is a complete whole. From the top of 
the Mount Jesus gives us a clear view. He brings out 
what is important. 


Now of course is not the time for me to give an ex- 
osition of this fascination which Matthew 5 - 9 has 
for the poor and the sick. After all, that is what we 

are intending to do together during these days at the 

Assembly. By means of reading these chapters we 

will be going to the school of the poor, who are the 

blessed and happy ones and the salt of the earth. 


I would here simply like to give you some encour- 
agement for your work in the Bible study groups. I 
want to encourage you as an Assembly to rediscover 
Matthew 5 - 9 during our days here together in the 
context of the poverty in which the majority of our 
population lives. 


What perspectives open up to us from the top of the 
Mount (chs. 5 - 7)? What cries cannot wait for to- 
morrow (chs. 8 - 9)? The Bible study groups can be 
beautiful moments in which we can discuss these 
questions with one another. 


Some of the themes of Matthew 5 - 9 stand out im- 
mediately. I shall mention them here and thus try to 
enthuse and encourage you to take part in the excit- 
ing task before us. 


I am thinking, for example, of the comprehensive 
vision of these chapters. They give us a vision of 
what lies in the far distance. It is as if the whole Old 
Testament was flowing through their verses. The 
defense by the prophets of the cry of the poor flows 
into them. The law of Moses is re-created here on 
the basis of justice for the persecuted. We have here 
a summing up of the Psalms in the example of how 
to pray given in the Lord's Prayer. 


The chapters we are studying truly embody the 
whole of the history of God the Liberator with his 
people. You can see it as a whole from the top of 
the Mount. And at the same time they concentrate 
on what is really important. They reduce the issues 


to those that are decisive. They force us to make a 
choice. The very declaration of the blessedness of 
the poor is an example of this. The powerful and the 
persecutors within and outside the community 
would not have felt at all happy! 


Yes, these chapters at one and the same time make 
us look into the far distance, to the whole of Scrip- 
ture, and make us declare where we stand. 


These c have their eyes on the mountains, 
but their feet are anchored in the suffering of the 
poor. They do not rise to heights of ecstasy, but nei- 
ther do they sink into the mire of fatalism. Their 
vision of the future has its feet on the ground. 


A basic theme in Matthew 5 - 9 is the poor. The ac- 
cent is on them in these chapters from beginning to 
end. Jesus’ teaching (5:2) is concerned with the 
crowds of people who are possessed by devils, and 
the epileptics and paralyzed (4:24), These ‚poor 
people" are called "blessed" or ERBEN, 12). 
"They are "the salt and light of the world" (5:13-16). 
And the healing is the kingdom of heaven coming to 
pass among the poor—servants, women, and those 
possessed (chs. 8-9). 


The Gospel of Matthew has the same emphasis in 
other places: children are defended (19: 13-15); it 
views action in favor of those who are "the least" as 
the standard by which people are judged (25:31-46), 
and, finally, this Gospel itself accords a privileged 
place to those who are "the least" the poor 
(11:25-27). It is quite clear that Matthew is espe- 
cially fond of them: he has heard their cry. 


And these poor people are people who are literally 
poor: They are not poor in the sense that they are 

loating about in some spiritual realm! They are 
people who have no land, who have no bread, who 
do not have good health, and who are, moreover, 
persecuted by those who have power. They are the 
street children, slum women, indigenous people of 
Roraima, and black people on the run. 


And they are all Tune who are struggling. They 
are struggling for land. They are fighting for justice. 
They help others in a practical, compassionate way. 
They spread the gospel. In short, by their actions, 
they are "in the Spirit," in the dimension of the com- 
munity of the kingdom (cf. 5:3-12). 


We can thus see that Matthew 5 - 9 fits the theme of 
this Assembly. The God who hears the cry of his 
people, the poor, transforms them in Jesus into those 
who are "blessed" or "happy," the: "light of the 
world," the bearers of a new historical process. 


Another striking emphasis in Matthew 5 - 9 is the 
Stress on action. These chapters are teachings in the 
light of practical experience. 


The Sermon on the Mount itself occurs in the course 
of Jesus' active ministry, as "he went round the 
whole of Galilee" (4:23). And there are constant ref- 
erences to action. Stress is laid on the idea that it is 
the action of the poor which leads to their persecu- 
tion. And the Sermon ends with the Parable of the 
Two Houses, which emphasizes the importance of 
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acting upon Jesus' words (7:24-27). And chapters 
8-9 relate the practical action by means of which the 
kingdom is becoming visible. This stress on doing 
is, in fact, typical of Matthew. 


For us here, two aspects of this practical action of 
the kingdom are of particular significance. 


First, the practice of justice, which is certainly also 
crucial in these chapters. It is a characteristic of the 
poor (5:6). It must be sought (6:33). It must exceed 
that of the scribes and Pharisees (5:20). The heal- 
ings in chapters 8-9 can themselves be understood 
as justice being put into effect. It is certainly a strik- 
ing feature of the narrative. And it should also be a 
striking feature of our communities and churches. 
Of course, we have to stress love to our neighbor 
and the need for deep relationships between one an- 
other, but it is also important for us not to forget 
justice, which goes beyond good human relations, 
and involves health, food, education, housing and 
land. "Seek ... justice before everything else" (6:33). 


And then second, the remission of debts. Not that 
we "debtors" owe anyone anything! Our foreign 
debt has already been paid several times over. 
Rather the creditors are indebted to us! But what is 
much more crucial is that the chain of indebtedness 
should be broken, as comes out in the petition in the 
Lord's Prayer: the breaking of the dependency cre- 
ated by debt (6:12, 14-15). To maintain debt is to 
serve Money, or Mammon, that other god, for 
whom the poor are incapable of being "blessed" or 
"happy", since they are doomed to die (cf. 6:24). 


These chapters, then, are notable for their call to 
practical action, to the effective overcoming of the 
cries of suffering. 


Finally, let me mention yet another major theme of 
Matthew 5 - 9: community. It seems, moreover, to 
be the connecting link between all the other themes, 
for they all arise out of community life in disci- 
pleship. 


The Sermon is directed at the disciples (5:1), gath- 
ered in community groups. It is possible that the 
"poor in spirit" (5:3) are precisely the poor of the 
community. The whole of chapter 7 is devoted to is- 
sues arising in the life of the community. The 
miracle of the stilling of the storm symbolizes the 
life of discipleship, the church in the midst of the 
storms of life (8:23-27). In fact, community is a 
thread running right through these chapters, as it 
is,that matter, a notable feature of the whole Gospel. 


In our experience in Latin America, community life 
is one of the decisive focal points of the resistance 
of the people. We have learned this from the indige- 
nous nations, the African peoples, community action 
groups, and finally also from the church communi- 
ties. We are having the joy of seeing how our 
churches are being constantly re-created from the 
bottom up, beginning with small community ac- 
tions, simple acts which are at the same time the 
seeds of a new people. 
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The Assembly has "Life in Communion" as one of 
its sub-themes. Some valuable insights from Mat- 
thew 5 - 9 could be of help here. 


These are some of the ways in which the Bible stud- 
ies can stimulate this Assembly. They indicate 
possibilities for our sharing in groups. It is my hope 
that our listening for the word of God in this Assem- 
bly, in the light of Matthew 5 - 9, will be an 
encouragement to us in our common task. 


Some Practical Points 


I hope I have given you some enthusiasm for our 
exciting task in the Assembly Bible studies. They 
are a challenging experience for us all. 


Each group has two enablers. One of them has expe- 
rience of Bible study among the people here in 
Brazil. His or her role is to encourage and to com- 
municate to you the Bible study method used by the 

ple. The other has been chosen from among the 
Assembly delegates. Her or his function is to help 
coordinate the group. But the most important thing, 
is, of course, that all of you should participate in 
sharing the Word. 


All of this is taking place in an ecumenical setting. 
After all, ecumenical participation is part of our 
Latin American way of reading the Bible. 








GOTTFRIED BRAKEMEIER 


Sermon, Opening Service, January 30, 1990 


TEXT: Revelation 6:9-11 
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Dear sisters and brothers in Christ! 


"I Have Heard the Cry of My People...!" In the spirit 
of this text, the theme chosen for our Assembly, I 
greet you warmly and on behalf of the Evangelical 
Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil, 1 wel- 
come you all to this country. We rejoice at your 
resence here, at our fellowship in concern and 
and at the opportunity given us for common 
witness. Even though our lives are spent in very dif- 
ferent contexts, we meet here as members of the one 
church of Jesus Christ, as strangers yet well-known, 
each and all upheld by the tender mercy of our God. 


At this Assembly there will be talk of the cry of the 
tormented creation and of God's promise not to shut 
his ears to that cry. Our distress and God's 
promise—our weakness and God's strength—our 
despair and God's comfort—these will be the 
themes here in Curitiba. The urgency of the situ- 
ation is beyond question. The shortcomings and 
deficits which threaten to impair and destroy life are 
pisin enough. Why do we fail to ensure daily bread 
for all human beings and a common life of peace 
and justice? That is the riddle of our world. The 
means certainly exist even in this country, in this 
country especially. There is no need for any to 
starve. Yet there is hunger and, with it, all its evil 
consequences : crime, disease, premature death. All 
too often it is not reason but sheer lunacy that rules 
our world. The arms race, the destruction of the en- 
vironment, the debt crisis, drug traffic—all are part 
of that lunacy. An unprecedented fear creeps over 
humanity. Suffering assumes monstrous propor- 
tions. The cry of the people is louder and sharper 
than ever before. 


The Assembly theme asserts that God hears the cry 
of his people. In what way does God hear this cry? 
Surely, the world would look a lot different if he did 
so! Here is the crux of the Assembly theme, its real 
challenge. It rules out any stopping short at the cry 
of the people. Of course it is important, this cry. Of 
course, we must see and feel the suffering, we must 
not gloss over its appalling reality, we must identify 
ourselves with the outcry of the suffering victims of 
our world. Woe betide us if all we do is to talk of 
the sufferings of others from a safe distance and fail 
to join their outcry. For that would mean excommu- 
nicating ourselves from the people of God. Our 
Assembly theme only rings true in anguished con- 
cem, when it is an integral dimension of our 
worship and service. 


But the really dynamic charge here is carried by the 
Gee ds God has heard the cry of his people. 
He will change all this. He promises deliverance. So 
it was at the Exodus from Egypt. God heard the 
groans of the slaves and that was the beginning of 
their liberation. What of today? Are we on the 
threshold of another Exodus? Does our hope lie in 
the analogy between then and now? We shall do 
well to remember that the people of God has had to 
pass through very different situations in the course 
of its history. Nor has the answer to the cry of the 
people out of the depths always been the same. De- 
liverance had to be awaited...Faith found itself 
assailed and in want. 
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So it was, for example, in Asia Minor at the transi- 
tion from the first to the second century A.D. at the 
time of the writing of the Book of the Revelation of 
St. John. There were then Christian communities 
which cried out in anguish. Credible talk of hoj 
cannot bypass the lessons of the Book of Revela- 
tion. If we try to bypass them, we are in danger of 
falling prey to all sorts of illusions. Thus my choice 
of this text, taken from the vision of the sealed 
scroll in the Book of Revelation, the opening of the 
fifth seal by the Lamb (Rev.6: 9-11) : 


He (The Lamb) broke the fifth seal, and I saw be- 
neath the altar the souls of those who had been 
slaughtered for God's word and for the testimony 
they bore. They gave a great cry : "How long, sover- 
eign Lord, holy and true, must it be before you will 
vindicate us and avenge our death on the inhabitants 
of the earth?' They were each given a white robe 
and told to rest a little longer, until the number 
should be complete of all their brothers (and sisters) 
in Christ's service who were to be put to death as 
they themselves had been. 

(REB, 1989) 


A difficult text! It speaks of the cry of the martyrs 
who have been slaughtered for the word of God. 
Their pressing question is "How long is this going 
to last?" It was not the only time in history that 
Christians have been persecuted. Never have as 
many people been slaughtered for their witness to 
the gospel as in this so "enlightened" century of 
ours! difference between now and then is that 
today it is often so-called Christians who persecute 
Christians. When the church condemns crimes and 
listens to the cry of the oppressed, it is felt to be "in- 
terference," a disturbing element. For this, the 
church is penalized and visited with hostility, some- 
times even to the point of death. The recent history 
of our own country furnishes many examples of 
this. How long, O Lord, before you vindicate us...? 
If you are really there, then why does nothing hap- 
pen? 


Such a situation brings its own temptation. This is 
clear in our text. The souls of the slaughtered wit- 
nesses cry out for vengeance. Even if this is not 
legitimately Christian, it is understandable in human 
terms This is how things are. Disappointed hopes 
become the powder-keg of violence. At some point 
patience runs out and pent-up rage bursts into flame. 
Oppression, injustice, exploitation stir up a hatred 
which may be held in check for a time, but not for- 
ever. It is part of the church's task to expose this 
diabolical mechanism so as to defend society and 
humanity from even worse damage. Vengeance is 
no answer, vengeance is defeat. But what is to be 
done when there are so few changes, when despera- 
tion grows and the problems grow ever more 
gigantic moment by moment? 


It would be presumptuous for the church to believe 
it can save the world, solve the problems, and itself 
bring in the Kingdom of God. The church's task is 
witness, martyria, no more, but also no less! Prop- 
erly performed this task is a dangerous one. For 

will of God is not usually welcome. It runs counter 
to human interests. And love, where it is genuine 
and hears even suppressed cries of pain, will inevi- 








tably come into collision with the lovelessness in 
our world. Christian witness is both word and deed, 
proclamation and sign; it is active endeavor for a 
world which hears the divine call, which lets itself 
be converted to faith, love, and hope, and in which 
justice rules. 


For this task of witness we need a lot of stamina. 
How long yet, O Lord? The answer given in our text 
may surprise us. The souls of the martyrs must rest 
a little longer while their number is completed by 
the brothers and sisters who still have to suffer 
death for their witness. This can only mean one 
thing : we are still in the time of witness, not yet in 
the time of fulfillment. The time of fulfillment re- 
mains in God's keeping. In spite of all our human 
responsibility for a better world, salvation never be- 
comes a human business. Salvation is to be 
received, hoped for, prayed for. Yet a little while! 
Meanwhile faith must stand the test. Impatience 
produces only "golden calves," leads to ersatz relig- 
ion and is prey to the illusion of its own power. "I 
Have Heard the Cry of My People..." We are to be- 
lieve this even when the question "How long, O 
Lord?" continues to plague us. What is at stake here, 
in fact, is obedience to the First Commandment. As 
Martin Luther expressed it in his hymn : 








Though helj P delays until the night 
Or waits till morning waken, 

My heart shall never doubt his might 
Nor think itself forsaken. 

All you who are God's own indeed, 
Born of the Spirit's Gospel seed, 
Await his promised rescue. 


Faith defies the reality of the world, It refuses to ca- 
pome to the power of guilt and sin and does not 
ive by its own success. It knows that God will 
guide all things to their completion. Then there will 
be no more pain and death, no more hunger and de- 
spair; then there will never again be foreign debt, no 
missiles and tanks, no drugs, no pillaging of nature, 
x excess and no want. Then it will be joy alone that 
les. 


Are we in Egypt or in Asia Minor? Are we on the 
threshold of a new Exodus or in apocalyptic times? 
Only God knows. In the last analysis, however, that 
is not the important point. For one way or the other, 
what remains is the certainty that God hears the cry 
of his people. What is decisive is whether we are 
good witnesses, in words as in deeds. That will not 
always necessarily mean martyrdom, thank God, 
nor even grief. Already now we are permitted to ex- 

rience something of the coming joy. We cry 
indeed to God for help. Yet, we also praise his 
Name for the hope which he gives us. That was 
what the churches in Asia Minor also did in the 
midst of all their trials. And we follow their exam- 
ple. 


Amen. 
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EMILIO CASTRO 


TEXT: Exodus 2:23-25; 3:1-7 


Sermon, Festival of Worship, February 4, 1990 
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"I Have Heard the Cry of My People..." Moses, a 
servant in Pharaoh's palace, witnesses an injustice 
being committed against a Hebrew slave and cannot 
contain his anger. He kills the aggressor and then, 
realizing the danger he is in because of his action, 
he flees from Egypt and seeks refuge in a foreign 
land. There Moses builds a new life. He founds a 
family, finds work, prospers economically, and for- 
gets what he has left behind: his oppressed people 
and the army of the oppressor. Fear had got the bet- 
ter of him and so he fled. Now, far away in exile, he 
looks calmly to the future, thinking only of his own 
happiness, his young family, his prosperity, his own 
future. Moses who had taken vigorous action to de- 
fend a poor man who was being beaten, now seeks, 
from a distance, to forget his own hunger for justice 
and his solidarity with his oppressed people. 


But God does not forget. God goes to meet him. 
Moses goes closer to look at the unusual sight of the 
burning bush and gets the surprise of his life. There 
in the solitude of nature, drawn by his curiosity, 
Moses finds himself face to face with the living 
God. You have forgotten, Moses, but I cannot for- 
get. I have heard the cry of my people; I send you to 
deliver them! 


The first thing we can see or note from the Bible 
text we have just read is deeply comforting: God 
hears. So many people in the world live with a sense 
of their own loneliness, thinking selfishly of solving 
their own problems, forgetting the problems of oth- 
ers, trying to find meaning in an existence which 
seems to have none, in a universe devoid of mean- 
ing. So many people living under oppression, be it 
political, economic, or social who see no hope 
ahead; so many people who still do not know this 
basic biblical truth, this fundamental experience in 
our life as Christians: God hears. Doubt in God's 
ability to listen is not unusual. As he hung on the 
cross, our Lord Jesus Christ cried: "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" The terrible si- 
lence of God who did not reply to the cry of the 
innocent and crucified Christ. The silence of God 
was the price God himself paid for the redemption 
of all humanity. 


In the Psalms we find prayers describing this same 
experience of the withdrawal or absence of God: 
"Out of the depths I cry to thee, Oh Lord." When it 
has any meaning, when our lives 
are shattered, it is then that we cry out, because "if 
you do not hear, who then shall hear?" The Book of 
Job records with a wealth of detail the vehement 
protest of the pious Job who finds himself deprived 
of all the blessings he had received from God, de- 
manding an explanation, protesting—satisfied only 
when he can look at God himself. But Job, the 
psalmist, the crucified Christ on the cross, the He- 
brew people of Israel—all of them have experienced 
the truth: God hears. And our suffering today, his si- 
lence today is preparing the way for tomorrow; it is 
the announcement of the resurrection, the living 
presence of God, which gives meaning to our whole 
existence. God hears! What a comfort to the mother 
watching over her sick child! What encouragement 
to so many parents who have sown the gospel mes- 
sage of love in their children's hearts but can see no 
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real sign of a response to show that they accept the 
love that is offered! Comfort for you and comfort 
for me: in our personal tragedies, great or small, 
God listens to us. Maybe Martin Luther's faith can 
be understood and explained in terms of this funda- 
mental experience: God lives, God knows, God 
hears, God answers. 


We believe in a personal God, full of grace, full of 
fatherly and motherly love. The abandoned children 
who sleep in the streets of our cities, and who 
bother us when we see them and when we walk 
past, these are people to whom God listens; they 
should know that they who are nothing to society 
are precious to their heavenly Father. The drug ad- 
dicts who are nothing even in their own eyes and 
who need the daily dose of drugs to feel or believe 
that they are of any importance at all, the lonely 
people: God hears. "As a father pities his children, 
so the Lord pities those who fear him" (Ps. 103:13). 
Our God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
God of Moses, the God of the Hebrew le, the 
God of Job, of the Psalmist, and of Jesus i 
the God who hears. He is not a law that condemns, 
nor a norm, nor an obligation; he is a personal, inti- 
mate presence, a comforting reality. 1 may not be 
able to interpret everything that happens to me, nor 
all that is happening around me; I may not hold the 
key to make sense of our whole human existence, 
but one thing I do know: there is no groan which 
goes unheard, no sigh which does not find an echo 
in the heart of god himself. Yes, god hears me; this 
is a word of comfort. 3 





But, in the case of the text we have just read, God 
hears the cry of suffering of an oppressed and en- 
slaved people; what is more, a hardened people 
among whom an element of hatred had taken hold 
and a wish for revenge and protest against the op- 
pressor whose demands on their labor were 
increasing daily. A people who no longer even had 
the strength to believe that God might hear them, a 
people in many ways brutalized by their suffering 
and oppressed state. Their male children died by 
Pharaoh’s orders. What are the statistics for infant 
mortality among the people living in the favelas of 
Brazil? What are the figures for infant mortality 
among the peoples of Africa? How many hours of 
work are peasant women expected to work in the 
rice paddies of Asia? Oppressed peoples, believing 
and unbelieving, some struggling in anger, other re- 
signed to impotence. Sometimes we have said that 
the church must be the voice of the voiceless. We 
were wrong—because we were trying to assume the 
role of advocate which often turned into a kind of 
overbearing patemalistic protectionism, leaving no 
room for the initiative that is appropriate to all 
God's children. 


Perhaps we should say that it is the church that must 
listen to the voices of those who do not have the 
strength to cry out. But the sound of their voices is 
amplified by the voice of God himself who has 
heard his people and who takes up the cause of the 
oppressed, calling us to stand by their side. 


We do not hear the voice of the oppressed clearly 
because it comes to us in forms which seem strange 
to us. It comes to us in street violence, indiscrimi- 











nate assaults on those who look as though they 
might have something, anything; violence practiced 
even by children, by creatures in search of their 
daily bread, whose resort to violence is their cry of 
despair, of rage, of deprivation. Or perhaps their cry 
comes to us in the form of those choirs and proces- 
sions of esoteric, superstitious religious groups and 
sects which seem to us WoW and totally 
alien to the ideas of the Bible. They represent a 
world of fantasy in which the oppressed can take 
refuge in imagination to help them survive in a 
frightening real world from which there is no es- 
cape. The voice of the oppressed comes to us in the 
crowds moving through the streets of the German 
Democratic Republic, crossing the Wall; or in the 
streets of South Africa, demanding racial justice; or 
in the remote parts of our Latin-American country- 
side demanding land to work. It is the voice which 
is heard in the religious feeling of the people, which 
turns into dancing, singing, shouts of joy and trag- 
edy in popular festivals like Carnival. Forms of 
protest, projections of a fleeting world of fantasy set 
against a real world that does not afford even a 
impse of lasting happiness. 


God sees his children alienated, enslaved, debased 
in the frenzy of merry-making. God hears his chil- 
dren and opens our ears so that we, too, may hear 
them and understand their cries. The biblical af- 
firmation that God hears the cry of his people 
contains no illusions as to the merits of the op- 
pressed people. It is not a question of God giving 
preference to the poor on the basis of some moral 
superiority which the poor have over other social 
categories. There are no illusions as to merits, but 
neither are there judgments on failures. How ready 
we are to take refuge in the facile assertion that our 
privileged situation is the fruit of our own hard 
work, while the poor and the marginalized are sup- 

ly the victims of their own idleness! This way 
of analyzing reality in terms of merits and failures 
does not correspond to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
God has no illusions, nor does he pronounce judg- 
ments; he is simply love, restoring, and capable of 
destroying the dominion of sin, and calling us to 
take an active part in the building of a more just and 
humane society and a church better prepared for 
mission and service. Yes, God hears. God 
hears the cry of the people in the many strange 
forms it takes because God, who is love, listens in 
order to restore, rebuild, and renew. 


We find it difficult to listen. Our ears and eyes are 
open in other directions. In our countries it often 
seems that we have two different societies; one 
which revolves around money, the world of 
stock-market values; and the other marginalized, en- 
during the presence of the former. We who are 
predominantly middle-class, live in the routine of 
our values, of our professions, even the routine of 
our church life, alongside the great ocean of poverty 
that exists in all our societies. We can live like 
Moses in exile, without heeding, not letting our- 
selves be disturbed, ensuring the immediate 
happiness of our family, our children, our friends, 
our church. But God makes us listen. God prevents 
us from shutting ourselves up in our own happiness. 
How could we possibly read the Bible and fail to 
hear all those references to the cries of the poor, the 


cries of the peoples, the affirmation of prophetic 
justice, the vision of Jesus Christ taking him- 
self the fate of the poor and the sinners of the world. 
How could we read the Bible without hearing that 
God makes us hear the cry of the people? How, in 
the Eucharist, could we raise the bread and the wine 
of communion, the fruit of human labor, the sign of 
solidarity, the fellowship in the enjoyment of mate- 
rial goods, without thinking of the poor of the earth? 
God has enlisted us. We cannot live our lives taking 


‘refuge in our selfish happiness; rather, at the very 


heart of our faith, in the secret of our prayer, our 
reading of the Scriptures, our celebration of the sac- 
raments, our life as a church, there we find God who 
relays for us the cry of the poor and calls us, like 
Moses, to share in their liberations. 


Here at this Assembly, as delegates from all parts of 
the world, we meet united in the center of our faith, 
in the affirmation that "Our Lord Jesus Christ 
though he was rich, yet for your sake he became 
poor, so that by his poverty you might become 
tich.” On the cross he took upon himself our sin, our 
poverty, our death in order to proclaim on the resur- 
rection morning that neither sin, nor poverty, nor 
death have the final power over the lives of God's 
children for whom God himself has prepared eternal 
life. Since that is so, let us as an Assembly commit 
ourselves to the task of evangelizing, telling the 
poor and deprived masses of the world, "You are 
not alone"; saying to each lonely person in our cit- 
ies, "God hears you." More than that: we are here to 
give one another fresh heart, so that we can return to 
our respective places and share in the movement of 
God himself in Jesus Christ, identifying ourselves in 
solidarity with the poor and oppressed in our socie- 
ties, as he did, so that with them we can move 
forward toward the Resurrection morning. 


There is a gospel message of fundamental impor- 
tance: it is the assurance that even when we, the 
church of Jesus Christ, in our selfishness and indif- 
ference fail to hear, God does hear, and he does not 
allow us to live comfortably "enjoying the privi- 
leges of Pharaoh's court." Tastead he calls us and 
sends us to be in solidarity with the Crucified 
Christ, solidarity with the oppressed people. Here 
today, as an Assembly, we seek the courage to say 
to the poor of the world, "Arise and walk"—dare to 
believe that the Pharaohs of this world do not have 
the last word, that God still reigns, that it is possible 
to organize and dream of a new future, that in God 
there is not only a heart that listens, but a Spirit 
which blows strongly, inviting us to transform the 
whole of reality and to move forward toward the 
Kingdom which is the final promise. 


We are here at this Assembly to rediscover the fun- 
damental task of Christ’s church, which is, to be the 
bearer in history of the message of God's love, the 
message of the God who hears us, the message of 
the God who sets us free. 


We are here to listen not to the voice of the people, 
but to the voice of God who has taken up the voice 
of the people, making it his own and transforming it 
into a summons and a challenge to all who confess 
the name of God in Jesus Christ. In the innermost 
places of our faith - in Bethlehem, in solidarity with 
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the families whose children died as victims of 
Herod's soldiers so that the Son of God could ac- 
complish his historic mission of redemption; and 
there, in Jerusalem, on the cross, because he sought 
our salvation, he could not think of saving himself 
and gave his own life as a ransom for all of us. 
There, at the start and the finish of (he story of Jesus 
Christ, we hear the God who hears us, the God who 
says to us: "Come, I will send you to this people 
who suffer. Proclaim liberty, proclaim new life, pro- 
claim resurrection." 


We shall have to examine social, ecological, doc- 
trinal, and other issues. But all these subjects, 
important as they may be in their own way, must be 
seen in terms of our quest for a response, in obedi- 
ence to the faith, to the cry of the oppressed, which 
is the cry of the crucified Christ—which is the cry 
of the God of compassion. 


Amen. 
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Sermon, Closing Service, February 8, 1990 


TEXT: Matthew 5:13-20 
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May the grace and the love of God be with you for 
evermore Amen. 


Dear brothers and sisters in Christ, 


In a developed country it is so natural to have elec- 
tricity that only a great disaster such as hurricane 
"Hugo" will remind the population that this conven- 
ience has not always been available. In a Third 
World region the supply of electricity is often less 
than perfect, with frequent interruptions, mainte- 
nance work, etc. In large parts of Buenos Aires, for 
example, we had power cuts lasting up to eight 
hours, twice a day, during the whole of last summer. 
In other regions of Latin America and the Third 
World there is no electricity at all. There are far 
fewer conveniences, therefore, and the effort re- 
quired to make use of them is much greater. The 
reasons which are behind the unequal distribution of 
electricity are also behind the fact that in large parts 
of the world people avoid the use of salt because it 
leads to high blood pressure, whereas for vast num- 
bers of people elsewhere salt is still the basic food 
preservative, especially in the case of meat, since 
EE is no possibility to run a refrigerator or a 
ZET. 


What does the word of God mean for the Christians 
of these regions: "You are the salt of the earth. But 
if the salt loses its saltiness, how can it be made 
salty again?" and "You are the light of the world. 
People do not light a lamp and put it under a bowl?" 





If we consider the fact that the Sermon on the 
Mount as we read it in the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew is the beginning of Jesus' public ministry, we 
may look upon it as an announcement of the things 
to come, as the gospel, in other words, the good 
news which is A becoming a tangible reality 
and does not only remain a vague promise. The 
good news comes from the one who will fulfill the 
promise, suffering the ultimate consequence and 
thus bringing us the salvation which we could not 
get for ourselves. This announcement is also a dem- 
onstration of the true meaning of service, the Son of 
God who becomes a servant, and who suffers hu- 
miliation unto his death on the cross. 


How could we describe this good news? As it is 
stated here, it is the beginning of the Kingdom of 
God among human beings. It is the promise of 
blessedness, of the inheritance of the Kingdom of 
all those who, because of their love of God and of 
their fellow human beings, hunger and thirst for jus- 
tice, those who cry, the pure in heart, those who are 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, who 
practice a different kind of justice and who hope 
and pray. 


And who are the subjects, those who are called to 
this Kingdom? Are they all those who hear the call? 
Will they be the "lost sheep of the house of Israel?" 
Are we all included? What will be the criteria for 
admission? Strict observance of faith? Economic 
Status? Love? Dependency? Through baptism we 
have received the sign of our covenant with the 
Lord, we have been given a place in the Body of 
Christ and in the Kingdom. Being called is not 
linked in any way with what we may represent to- 
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day in this gathering or with the quality of our love 
or justice; neither does it have anything to do with 
the size of the congregation in which we normally 
worship. The calling is related to him who called us 
from darkness to light, it is related to the King, the 
Messiah, and to God, since we are sinners who are 
called to be the instruments of his mission among 
his creatures. 


At the time of Jesus the symbols of salt and light 
had a much greater significance than they have for 
us today. Salt was used to preserve perishable food- 
stuffs (such as meat and fish), and to flavor foods; it 
was used as an offering at the Temple and during 
the Sabbath meal in remembrance of the covenant 
God made with Israel; when friends gathered for a 
meal salt was the symbol of brotherhood. Since salt 
often contained organic impurities it used to be 
thrown onto the road if it had become too impure 
and could no longer be used for salting. That is why 
Jesus spoke about the salt being thrown out and 
trampled underfoot. 


As for the light, it symbolizes life, gathering every- 
thing that is good, happiness, celebration, since it 
guides us and allows us to find our way. Once the 
sun has set the light becomes the center of the fam- 
ily gathering. Jesus himself is the Light that could 
not be defeated by darkness. 


Just as it makes no sense that real salt should lose its 
saltiness, or that one should light a lamp only to 
hide it under a bowl or under the bed, in the same 
way it makes no sense if we have been called to be 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world and 
we do not fulfill our mission. It makes no sense at 
all, since it isn't even up to us to decide, it isn't an 
option for us to take or to leave. It is a part of the 
essence of discipleship. In his book, The Price of 
Grace, Dietrich Bonhoeffer shows us that Jesus 
doesn't promise that we shall be the salt of the earth 
in the future, nor does he say that we shall have the 
light which comes from Jesus; in fact, he uses the 
present tense of the verb: you are, already now, the 
salt and the light. We give flavor to those who are in 
contact with us and we give light to those around us, 
or else we are not disciples. There cannot be any 
half measures or compromises; otherwise we shall 
be thrown out and trampled underfoot We have 
been called by the King who became a servant and 
gave his own life; we have become the salt and the 
light so that we may give saltiness and light to those 
around us. 


The document published by the Federation's De- 
partment for Church Cooperation entitled Together 
in God's Mission states: 


Through the witness of this missionary 
church, God calls peoples to conversion and 
baptism, offers as a free gift newness of life 
in communion with Christ and with one an- 
other, and invites them to participate in 
God's saving activity in the world. 


It a great privilege for the disciples to be able to 
take part in the mission of God, in his act of salva- 
tion, to ensure that through their witness, both in 
word and in deed, others should be brought to be- 














lieve and to be baptized. In other words, the mission 
of the salt as well as the light goes beyond those that 
carry it to all those who come into contact with 
them. 


However, how can we be the salt and the light with- 
out appearing as the only holders of the truth, the 
superior ones? How can we be the light without dis- 
regarding other peoples, other cultures, and other 
visions of the cosmos? How can we proceed without 
repeating the past history of death, alienation, cul- 
tural colonialism, imposition, from which we are 
still suffering today or which we are still imposing 
on others in the name of the true Light? 


Today's text can help us by providing three possible 
solutions: 


The first solution is related to the manner of salting 
or giving light; or, leaving aside the language of 
symbols, the way in which we help in the mission of 
God. There are two extreme positions here, and both 
of them are unhelpful. 


One extreme consists in always judging those 
around us from a hard, narrow-minded and inflex- 
ible point of view, as someone who is the only 
possessor of the truth. The image that other peoples 
and groups have of Christians shows them as intol- 
erant, arrogant people who discriminate, disregard, 
and destroy, who judge without love and who do not 

ractice what they Be This is not a flattering 
image, but it is justified by history. 


In fact, we must never forget that it is our task to co- 
operate in God’s mission which culminates in 
Christ’s surrender on the cross. His whole life is 
service: "I do not want judgment, but compassion..." 


If we add too much salt to the food it gets spoilt and 
has to be thrown out. Similarly, if an insect gets too 
close to the flame of a lamp it gets burnt. If some- 
one eats a pound of salt it leads to such an 
imbalance in his organism that he will die. The old 
struggles between North and South, East and West, 
between developed and developing, between rich 
and poor, between national congregations and eth- 
nic ones, between long-time Lutherans and recent 
converts, between lay people and ordained minis- 
ters, between men and women-—they have all been 
turned into power tactics as well as personal and 
group ambitions, and nobody remembers that the 
salt and the light do not exist just for their own 
benefit, but to serve God and fellow human beings. 


Within the Federation we find churches who are a 
little too keen on spreading their own salt on others 
without letting them also contribute their own fla- 
vor. This overt or covert patemalism burns the 
wings, asphyxiates and spoils the flavor that the 
small churches could give to others. It produces an 
imbalance in the body to which we all belong. It 
could even kill it if exceeds a certain amount. 


At the other extreme of the same unhealthy pater- 
nalism there is the insipid attitude of not wanting to 
make contact with others, with churches which are 
different, with those who think differently. We may 
give money, staff, and consultants; but as long as 


E nre 


we do not respect our partners as real people or 
churches with their own intrinsic value we shall not 
be the salt or the light, but only a project which has 
been completed and filed. 


The function of salt is to enhance the flavor of each 
food to which it is added. Therefore, to be the salt, 
we shall have to learn how to trust, to respect, let 
things happen and grow. As long as there is pater- 
nalism and mistrust in our Federation, as long as 
there are power struggles and a lack of love, we 
shall not be able to light up the world. Let us hope 
that we shall not find ourselves thrown out onto the 
road and trampled underfoot one day because we 
haven't been faithful to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


A second solution which is as inclusive as the first 
one could be that involving the new justice; the new 
justice which must be superior to the justice of those 
who apply the law... because to carry out certain or- 
ders is sometimes the best way of not carrying out 
others. To love God above all else and to love one's 
neighbor as oneself means that one must look at the 
world and at reality in a new way, where the center 
is not in oneself, nor in the church, but in God and 
in his plan for salvation. The Kingdom which has 
arrived forces us to confront our own prejudices, 
conveniences, our power, our privileges, our class 
consciousness, gender, race, personal achievements, 
until we discover that in the face of God..."we are 
all beggars," and we have all been the objects of di- 
vine compassion. 


It is only in being part of the Kingdom that we will 
be able to administer a new kind of justice, because 
being the salt and the light there is no middle way: 
either our justice is based on the reality of the King- 
dom which is already present and where we have all 
been saved by Jesus ist, so no one has a higher 
station than the others, or we shall be thrown out be- 
cause we have become useless. 


But this new justice will also mean that we shall be 
vulnerable, since we will no longer be able to hide 
behind the legalistic cts of oaths, command- 
ments, or behind an offering made to clear our 
conscience; because we have been called to an- 
nounce the Kingdom and to live accordingly: in 
large cities full of violence, mistrust, anonymity; in 
the midst of poverty, noise, pain, war, in the in- 
creasing loneliness of the rural areas which are 
getting emptier all the time, and in the cities which 
are bursting with people; in the addiction which 
kills, in sickness, in hope... 


Our new justice which rules supreme is adminis- 
tered in the community, in the congregation in 
which we worship and from which we get our com- 
fort, on whose prayers we count. In the final 
analysis, it is this community which gives a mean- 
ing to our being called the salt and the light. 
Without a community there is no interdependence, 
no cohesion, no body, even though there may be a 
Federation or a bishop. The community of saints, of 
redeemed sinners, gives a meaning to our mission 
because it nourishes it and gives it real value. 


A third possible solution in the text leads us to our 
good deeds. If there should still be some pride in 
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our achievements or our deeds (participation in 
large events, such as this Assembly, fills us with 
pride, as if we deserved it), then the words of Jesus 
will soon deal with it: let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good deeds and praise 
your Father in heaven. Not us, not our churches, nor 
our congregation, or a project: only praise to God. 
This exhortation completes the mission of the 
church which cooperates in the mission of God: we 
are called to be bridge builders, facilitators, wit- 
nesses of God in the midst of our society. How 
much love and how much humility shall we need in 
order to give light but without wanting to shine! 


The whole passage reminds us that we have been 

t into this world to form a community whose task 
it is to show the world how to praise God. An invit- 
ing, accepting, proclaiming community which is 
alive. Because an essential part of discipleship is the 
fact of not shining alone, in isolation from the oth- 
ers. Each one of us does not form a body together 
with Christ, we must be in communion with him 
and with each other. Neither the salt nor the light 
work only for themselves, in the same way that our 
justice should not only serve us, and our good deeds 
are not a means for praising God because we are so 
good (not even to try and bribe God, but only to 
praise him for our good deeds!). 


As disciples we must examine ourselves and ask 
ourselves if we have allowed the world to praise the 
heavenly Father because of our behavior as the salt 
and the light, or if we have diminished the Father so 
that we may be praised instead of him. 


These verses cannot be separated from the rest of 
the Sermon, as we cannot separate the serving Jesus 
from the Messiah, or from the one who defeated 
death. The solutions provided by the text help us to 
find a way which is in agreement with the rest of the 
Gospel. In the words of Bonhoeffer, this way means 
carrying the cross. We can be instruments in the 
hands of God if we are a community which walks in 
the shadow of the death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ. Any instrument (the salt, the light, 
the disciples) is a means to an end outside itself: the 
whole world must get to know and recognize its 
God, Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 


The culmination of another Assembly. Some hopes 
have been fulfilled, others have been frustrated. 
Names have come alive and have acquired a face; 
the body feels whole, despite the tensions which 
may exist. We can take only the negative feelings 
home with us, or decide to carry away nothing but 
the pleasant aspects. We may idealize this Assembly 
or compare it with the ideal that we had hoped for. 
However, no matter how important the participation 
in this universal communion may have been for 
each one of us, with all the celebratory feelings of 
this Assembly, now we have to face the task of 

g it into our day-to-day reality, of bring- 
ing it to our congregations, our work, and our 
continents. 


This is by no means an easy task, but it is very im- 
portant! Because the guidelines and the projects of 
this Assembly will have to be converted into salt 
and light for the world, according to the way in 
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which the Spirit of the living God will move us. 
They will not only have to be included in the struc- 
tures of the Federation, but also (and this is even 
more important) into the grassroots, the congrega- 
tions, the mission and evangelization centers. 


We shall be able to carry out this mission if we rec- 
ognize that we are only redeemed sinners, and that 
through the grace of God and through his Spirit we 
are already living in a new reality which is tangible 
and to which we can testify. With this promise hav- 
ing become a reality for each one of us through the 
grace of God, may we all go out into the world in 
ice, in ine knowledge that "he who delights, de- 
ights in the Lord"; because is compassionate; 
he has called us from the darkness to the light and 
has listened to our cries. 


Glory be to him alone, now and forever. 
Amen. 








e Address to the Eighth Assembly on Restructuring and Constitution 
e Constitution, adopted by the LWF Eighth Assembly, Curitiba 1990 


e Constitution, amended by the LWF Seventh Assembly, Budapest, 1984 
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ADDRESS TO THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY ON 
RESTRUCTURING AND 
CONSTITUTION 


by 


James R. Crumley, Jr. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, I present to 
you its proposal for the restructuring of the Lutheran 
"World Federation as well as its draft constitution. 
The proposal for restructuring is presented to you 
for discussion, but to implement it, the Constitution 
must be amended. While the Assembly is asked to 
receive the report on restructuring, some of those 
provisions will require administrative action by the 
Council following the Assembly, or by the staff in 
Geneva. 


The Executive Committee at its meeting in Viborg 
in 1987 mandated the study for restructuring and ap- 
pointed a committee: Thomas Batong from the 
Philippines, Sieghilde Hoerschelmann from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Sebastian Kolowa from 
Tanzania, Christina Rogestam from Sweden, and 
me, James Crumley, from the United States. I was 
asked to serve as chairperson. The instructions 
given to the committee were quite broad, especially 
in view of the limited time before the meeting of 
this Assembly. We were to seek a broad consensus 
to reflect the basic purpose and mission of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, and to be sensitive and 
responsive to the expectations and reactions of the 
member churches and commissions. As we set 
about our work, we received excellent staff work by 


Norman Hjelm of the Department of Communica-- 


tion, and assistance from Beate Fistarol from the 
same office. We must also express our thanks to the 
many hours given to the project by the Cabinet and 
by staff groups within the Secretariat. 


If you read the terms of reference for the committee 
carefully, you will easily and correctly conclude that 
it has been the purpose of the committee to work by 
means of a process leading to a restructured LWF in 
which a broad constituency would be involved. 
Such a ur has not been easy, especially in 
view of the brevity of time and with the size and 
complexity ofthe Lutheran World Federation. Thus, 
from the beginning, in a thoroughly democratic pro- 
cedure, we made available the results of our work in 
three reports, asking member churches, commis- 
sions, and regional pre-Assembly conferences to 
react to them. We have considered their responses 
carefully, and the report has evolved on the basis of 
those suggestions. Not all could be accommodated, 
of course, but they have all been studied with great 
care. We have reported to each meeting of the offi- 
cers and the Executive Committee since our 
appointment and have altered and amended our re- 
port according to their suggestions. Finally, in the 
summer of 1989, the Executive Committee adopted 
the report for submission to the Assembly. What 
you have therefore is the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 


Perhaps a few words are in order about the draft for 
a new constitution. There is a Standing Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws of the Executive 
Committee. Its members are Vice-President Haddad 
from Jordan, Bishop Knall from Austria, Bishop 
Kortekangas from Finland, Bishop Leich from the 
German Democratic Republic, and Bishop Serote 
from South Africa. I serve as chairperson. Of great 
assistance to our work is Dr. Karl mler of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Associate 
General Secretary, Dr. Anza Lema, who serves as 
staff to the committee. In reviewing the present con- 
stitution, as well as the proposals from the 
committee on structure, the committee decided to 
propose an entire document. As is so often true over 
a period of years, a constitution as it is amended be- 
gins to lose some of its original coherence. Not all 
of the language in the proposed constitution is new, 
but the changes are extensive enough that we felt it 
better to proceed not with amendments section by 
section, but with a new document. Furthermore, we 
now have by-laws, amendable at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, and decisions have been 
made as to the provisions necessary for a constitu- 
tion and those more appropriate for by-laws. The 
proposed constitution has a unity and a coherence, 
should be viewed in its totality. 


To substitute the proposed constitution for the pre- 
sent one will require that we follow the provisions 
for amendment in the present constitution. That 
means that adoption of this proposal will make pos- 
sible its full implementation one year hence after 
member churches have had the opportunity to re- 
spond. It is foreseen that our elections next week 
will adequately provide for proper governance of 
the LWF during the coming year. 


Viborg was not the first occasion when the possible 
need for a new structure had been voiced. Dr. Carl 
Mau, the former General Secretary, had raised the 
question in more than one report to the Executive 
Committee. Several issues prompted the proposal 
and provided both the need for a new structure, as 
well as the goals toward which the committee was 
to work. 


Any structure should reflect the basic purpose and 
mission of the organization. One may not go di- 
rectly from a statement of that mission to a 
particular structure, but, insofar as possible, the 
structure must expedite the fulfilling of that mission. 


When the Lutheran World Federation was formed in 
1947, the constitution defined it as a "free associa- 
tion" of churches. In many ways the Federation has 
moved beyond that point. Throughout its history 
and going back even to the Lutheran World Con- 
vention at Eisenach in 1923, many persons have 
seen that being a confessional communion, such as 
we Lutherans insist that we are, has some implica- 
tions for ecclesial communion. Our agreement in 
confession directs us to a particular kind of relation- 
ship between our churches. That has become more 
and more apparent in our most recent Assemblies, 
when, for example, in Dar-es-Salaam we found a 
new way to express our unity with one another as 
we confronted the oppression under which some 
members were suffering and declared apartheid a 
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status confessionis. In Budapest by constitutional 
amendment, we declared that we are in pulpit and 
altar fellowship with one another. Further, two 
member churches who by their actions had broken 
the communion by their failure to act in accordance 
with the status confessionis declaration were sus- 
pended. Of even greater importance, perhaps, we 
adopted two documents: "The Unity We Seek," and 
"The Self-understanding and Task of the LWF." 


Let me quote the paragraph from the latter docu- 
ment adopted at Budapest which is on page 2 of the 
Structure report, for these words speak so eloquently 
of our self-understanding and they form much of the 
basis, even some of the language, for the new con- 
stitutional definition. 


"This Lutheran communion of churches finds its 
visible expression in pulpit and altar fellowship, in 
common witness and service, in the joint fulfillment 
of the missionary task, and in openness to ecumeni- 
cal cooperation, dialogue, and community... The 
LWF is an expression and instrument of this com- 
munion. It assists it to become more and more a 
conciliar, mutually committed communion by fur- 
thering consultation and exchange among its 
member churches and other churches of the Lu- 
theran tradition... Through the LWF, its member 
churches are enabled and supported to witness to- 
gether to the gospel, to serve jointly in this world, 
and to act ecumenically with one accord." 


Thus, as the LWF, we have said that we are a com- 
munion. The word is an attempt to define a reality 
that we experience among ourselves as both gift and 
task. It is a word that is open to further study and 
development, even as is the word "church." The 
proposed constitution uses largely the present lan- 
guage about the doctrinal basis that we as churches 
acknowledge, but then goes on to affirm in Article 
III, "The Lutheran World Federation is a commun- 
ion of churches which confess the triune God, agree 
in the proclamation of the Word of God, and are 
united in altar and pulpit fellowship." Isn't this a 
way of expressing the positive side of our relation- 
ship with one another rather than an attempt to 
distance ourselves from one another? The report 
also makes clear that "The life and integrity of each 
member church are preserved in respect to all juridi- 
cal matters such as authority, legislation, and church 
practice." For this reason the word "autonomous" is 
used in the draft constitution as an adjective for 
"member churches" in Article IV on Scope and 
Authority. The LWF cannot be a "super church," 
but the member churches remain bound in a com- 
mitted relationship with one another that is to be 
celebrated and nurtured, and that is the resource for 
our mission in the world. 


The study, "Communion/Koinonia", released at this 
Assembly by the Institute for Ecumenical Research 
at Strasbourg, is most helpful for our considerations 
and I commend it to you. Among its many points, I 
select one as typical and particularly germane for 
our self-understanding in the LWF: 


"The concept communio means: The fellowship or 


communion of believers looks beyond itself. It lives 
from its communion with the Lord, who is Lord and 
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Savior of all creation and serves him as sign and in- 
strument for the salvation of the world." rs 10) 


For the LWF, emphasis has to be put on the member 
churches as the center of authonty as well as the 
constituency to be served. As an organization, the 
LWF must not be self-serving or self-preserving. 


Now, in 1990, the LWF has almost three times as 
many member churches than at its founding in 
1947. A dramatic growth has occurred in Africa, 
Asia, and South America. "Orphaned missions" of 
1947 are now strong and independent partner 
churches. o EAE the churches have 
changed as a result. in is one of the greatest of 
all challenges and opportunities for the Lutheran 
World Federation, but it is obvious that some new 
and different configurations are needed. 


In the proposal before you, representation on LWF 
decision-making bodies is based more on the num- 
ber of churches than on the number of members in 
them as at present. A much gans representation is 
given to the churches in the South than presently; in 
fact, one-half of the members of the proposed Coun- 
cil would come from the South. An attempt is also 
made to consider the special situation in Eastern 
Europe. 


In recent years, especially in recent months, we 
have ee almost cataclysmic changes in 
governments and political systems Some member 
churches have suffered oppression and their life and 
witness have been constricted. Others have come 
from oppression to a new freedom, more than their 
people have known in a lifetime. It is obvious that 
we are called to share as member churches in the 
life situation of one another, to stand together in 
solidarity with one another, to rejoice with one an- 
other, to live out our membership in the global body 
of Christ. Structure should enhance this mutual de- 
pendence and provide ways of sharing power and 
resources. The before you is an effort to 
provide through representation and participation 
even more effective approaches to this integral goal. 


Our structure, both in its legislative and administra- 
tive procedures, needs far greater integration than at 
present with ropriate balances of power and 
authority. The work of the LWF must be seen as a 
whole, with different tasks and responsibilities coor- 
dinated and interrelated. 


At the present time, there are six legislative or 
decision-making bodies in the LWF: the Assembly, 
the Executive Committee, the Commissions on 
Church Cooperation, Communication, Studies, and 
World Service. It is our candid view that this disper- 
sion of decision-making authority prevents the kind 
of cooperation and integration of program we so 
very much need. We propose that there now be two 
legislative bodies, the Assembly and the Council. 
This is an attempt to integrate the making of pro- 
gram policies with administrative ones, so that the 
system itself will operate as a unity. 


The Assembly remains as is, the highest legislative 
and decision-making body. It includes representa- 
tives from all member churches and has the 











important functions of setting basic directions and 
electing those who are to work toward them. 


The Council will combine the functions of the pre- 
sent Executive Committee with those of the 
Commissions. At the present time, the Executive 
Committee is responsible to the Assembly for the 
total life and work of the Federation. We have, how- 
ever, experienced considerable difficulty in that the 
programmatic decisions are made by the Commis- 
sions, usually apart from the Executive Committee. 
Closer coordination of the groups making adminis- 
trative decisions and those making programmatic 
ones has been regularly requested, on the assump- 
tion that coordination could be achieved largely by 
administrative policy and style. However, the pre- 
sent structure makes that goal elusive and it has 
never been adequately reached. Therefore, we have 
asked whether there is some structure that could bet- 
ter provide for the coordination and integration that 
is needed for effectiveness and collegiality. Our 
conclusion has been the Council, elected by the As- 
sembly, but with the addition of advisers especially 
experienced in the programmatic areas. Thus 
decision-making between Assemblies is to be lo- 
cated in one body. The Council is widely 
representative of the member churches, and is 
elected by the Assembly in a pattern whereby nomi- 
nations are made by the churches from various 
areas. 


Some questions addressed to us as a committee have 
pointed to the large amount of time required from 
those who would be elected to the Council. Such a 
responsibility would be a heavy one, of course, but 
we ought not to conclude that the days required for 
meetings would be those presently used by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee plus those used by the 
Commissions. 


Agendas and working style have to be carefully de- 
veloped to make most effective use of the time 
involved. Advance planning for the Council meet- 
ing in June anticipates a meeting of ten days. 


The great advantage to this proposal is that each 
member of the Council would have a particular area 
of work about which to be especially informed and 
responsible, but the decisions in one area would not 
be made apart from those in another area. A further 
advantage of this proposal is that it would allow 
staff to devote more time to program añd less to the 
preparation of meetings. 


Structure is pragmatic and should be dynamic. It 
lends order and direction and should be the most ef- 
fective way for an organization to do its work. 


For structure the paramount question is always 
"What needs to be done?" The structure of the Lu- 
theran World Federation is not the same today as it 
was following its formation in 1947. That is fortu- 
mate, for look how different the task is. The 
challenges we face at the present time virtually de- 
mand the changes now being proposed. 


A friend who is the chief executive officer of a large 
corporation told me recently that he did not believe 
any vital organization could survive if it did not 


change its structure every ten years or so. The world 
changes too fast. 


Let us be candid with one another here. As a com- 
mittee, we would certainly not say that this is the 
only structure that would assist in expressing our 
mission as a communion. Further, we would say 
that this structure needs to be flexible and dynamic, 
adapted to different situations and responsibilities. 


Most of us fear restructuring, because we have be- 
come accustomed to our old patterns of working, 
oftentimes long after they have ceased to be fully 
effective. But new patterns, if carefully considered 
as this proposal has been, can give new energy and 
efficiency to those who use them. 


Briefly, let me point to some changes in the Secre- 
tariat that we believe will promote greater 
integration and effectiveness, thus providing for the 
responses needed to meet new challenges and op- 
portunities. 


The responsibility of the General Secretary is un- 
changed; it is still that of being the chief 
administrator of and, together with the President, a 
spokesperson for the Federation. 


A new element is the Office for Planning. With so 
many needs crying out in our world, we have had 
difficulty in the last several years in establishing 
rogram priorities and following them through. Per- 
S we have not phased out some programs as 
quickly as we should have nor undertaken some 
new ones soon enough. The planning office will 
monitor the pulse-beat of the world and of the mem- 
ber churches. What is happening? What influence 
will it have in five years? Ten years? Will there be a 
change in support patterns? To what should the Fed- 
eration give greatest emphasis and where should 
that responsibility be lodged? How can our many 
programs be seen together as meeting the needs of 
the member churches? 


The responsibilities for the Departments of Theol- 
ogy and Studies and of World Service remain 
largely as at present, though with some rearrange- 
ment of functions and . That rearrangement is 
chiefly effected by the task given to the Department 
of Mission and Development. At the present time 
several functions are scattered and we feel they 
should be pulled together in one department that 
will provide greater theological and programmatic 
integrity for them. If you study the descriptions,... 
you will note that the Community Development 
Service, consultative services in communication and 
the system of program desks—women, youth, 
Christian education and scholarships—have been 
moved here. Note the description of this Depart- 
ment: "The specific assignment of this department is 
to encourage and support Lutheran churches, agen- 
cies, and other groups as they endeavor to create, 
develop, and maintain ministries faithful to the fun- 
damental task of the church to participate in the 
whole mission of God to the whole world." To ful- 
fill that assignment and to clarify the ways in which 
mission and development belong together in minis- 
try, this new grouping of functions is far more 
coherent than what we now have. 
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The Office for Communication Services, that is, the 
crucial task of providing news and information and 
publications, is intended to serve the entire organi- 
zation in a way not now being achieved. In point of 
fact, there is reason to believe that the communica- 
tion work of the LWF in all of its aspects—not least 
ecumenically in respect to news and information — 
will be strengthened in this proposal. Communica- 
tion is integral to life in communion. Similarly, the 
Office for Administrative Services is to meet the 
needs of all units of the Secretariat. 


You will note that the constitution does not establish 
the organization of the Secretariat. Some flexibility 
is required in these units as needs change and as pri- 
Orities vary from time to time. Terms of reference 
for each department and office will be written for 
the by-laws. These must be developed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee after its election, and must be in 
greater detail than the general description written in 
the structure report. Remember that the Executive 
Committee or the new Council can adopt and amend 
by-laws. 


Structure should provide for the most economical 
use of resources in accomplishing the task. 


At Viborg, the Executive Committee was faced with 
a most serious dilemma of how to balance budgets 
in 1988, 1989, and 1990. Furthermore, increasing 
needs and declining resources portended trouble in 
the '90s. Thus the need to lower expenses was a 
definite part of the restructuring proposal. 


The treasurer has reported to you at this Assembly 
that the accounts through 1989 remain in balance. It 
is important to note, however, that the Church De- 
velopment Service of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany gave a special one-time grant of 3.5 mil- 
lion Deutsch Marks to be used in 1988, '89 and "90 
with the proviso that restructuring in 1990 would 
deal with the deficit. We were advised as a commit- 
tee to propose a structure that would represent an 
annual deduction of 3,000,000 Swiss Francs. The 
clear indication from the member churches which 
presently provide the major financial support to the 
LWF is that their economic situations in the future 
will not allow for continued growth in such support. 
To achieve our financial goal, we propose two ma- 
jor areas of saving money. 


The first is a reduction in staff, from 126 to 105 po- 
sitions. Lamentable as such a move is, it is 
necessary. We are not proposing a reduction in pro- 
gram, for the executive staff in Geneva believes that 
the present programs can be maintained with the 
fewer persons envisioned in this proposal, provided 
that the configuration of programs set forth here is 
implemented. This, to be sure, will demand a great 
deal of a hard-working and deeply committed group 
of people. 


The second area of saving is just as important and it 
results from the proposed plan for the 
decision-making body. Meetings are necessary, but 
expensive. In the Council the total number of people 
would be fewer than at present and fewer meetings 
would be held. However, the membership of the 
Council would be even more widely representative 
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of the member churches and of women and youth 
than in the present Executive Committee and com- 
missions. 

When savings become necessary in an organization, 
it is usual to cut the number of staff. We think the 
decision-making processes must also share the bur- 
den. To cut staff to the extent of saving 3,000,000 
Swiss Francs would demand such a cut in program 
that it should not be done. 


Just one further word about the constitution. What is 
proposed to you is what the Executive Committee 
believes to be necessary to implement the proposal 
on structure. If this proposal is adopted, several spe- 
cific items will need to be included in the by-laws 
and this should be done by the Executive Commit- 
tee within the next year. 


In some ways it could be said that this proposal for 
a restructured Lutheran World Federation reflects 
the hopes of many who have worked for a united 
Lutheranism on a global scale. Here we set forth in 
constitutional language what has developed in the 
relationships of our member churches one with an- 
other. 


It is a comprehensive plan which we now present; in 
the Executive Committee's judgment only such 
comprehensiveness is adequate to the mandate set 
before us. Restructuring is required better to reflect 
and facilitate the role of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion as a global expression and servant of the 
Lutheran communion of churches. Restructuring is 
required to bring about the kind of programmatic 
cooperation and coordination presently lacking in 
the Federation. Restructuring is required realisti- 
cally to achieve the financial savings which our 
present situation requires. Mr. President, the Execu- 
tive Committee presents this proposal and this draft 
constitution in the confidence that adoption will 
have positive value not only for the life, witness, 
and service of the Lutheran churches bound together 
in the communion we all know, but also for our 
contribution to the wider ecumenical communion 
which is the whole church of Christ. * 


James R. Crumley, Jr., 
Chairperson 


The Committee on Structure and 

The Standing Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws for the Executive Committee 
Lutheran World Federation 














CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
adopted by the LWF Eighth Assembly, Curitiba, Brazil, 1990 
L NAME 
The name of the body organized under this constitution shall be The Lutheran World Federation. 


n. DOCTRINAL BASIS 


The Lutheran World Federation confesses the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the only 
source and norm of its doctrine, life and service. It sees in the three Ecumenical Creeds and in the Confessions 
of the Lutheran Church, especially in the unaltered Augsburg Confession and the Small Catechism of Martin 
Luther, a pure exposition of the Word of God. 


n. NATURE AND FUNCTIONS 


The Lutheran World Federation is a communion of churches which confess the triune God, agree in the procla- 
mation of the Word of God and are united in pulpit and altar fellowship. 


The Lutheran World Federation confesses the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church and is resolved to 
serve Christian unity throughout the world. 


The Lutheran World Federation 


e furthers the united witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and strengthens the member 
churches in carrying out the missionary command and in their efforts towards Christian 
unity worldwide; 

e furthers worldwide among the member churches diaconic action, alleviation of human 
need, promotion of peace and human rights, social and economic justice, care for God's 
creation and sharing of resources; 

+ furthers through cooperative study the self-understanding and the communion of member 
churches and helps them to act jointly in common tasks. 


IV. SCOPE OF AUTHORITY 

As instrument of its autonomous member churches the Lutheran World Federation may take action in matters 
committed to it by the member churches. It may act on behalf of one or more churches in such specific tasks as 
they commit to it. It may request individual member churches to assume tasks on behalf of the entire Com- 
munion. 

v. MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER FORMS OF AFFILIATION 

1, Member churches 


The Lutheran World Federation consists of churches which accept the doctrinal basis set forth in Article II of 
this Constitution. 


Each church which applies for membership in the Federation shall declare its acceptance of this Constitution. 
Br into membership shall be decided by the Federation in the Assembly, or in the interim, by the Coun- 
Membership in the Federation may be terminated by withdrawal. Upon recommendation of the Council, the 
Assembly may suspend or terminate the membership by a two-thirds vote of the delegates. 

Procedures relating to membership shall be governed by the Bylaws. 
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2. Recognized Churches, Councils and Congregations 


The Lutheran World Federation may recognize as eligible to participate in the work of the Federation 
non-member churches, councils or congregations which accept the doctrinal basis set forth in Article II of this 
Constitution (Associate Membership). 


The granting, conditions and continuation of such recognition shall be governed by the Bylaws. 


Vi ORGANIZATION 


Lutheran World Federation shall exercise its functions through the Assembly, the Council, the Secretariat and 
appropriate instrumentalities of the member churches. In all these functions of the Federation, ordained and lay 
persons, men, women and youth shall be eligible to participate. 


vn. ASSEMBLY 


1. The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the member churches of the Federation. As the principal 
authority of the Lutheran World Federation, the Assembly shall 


be responsible for the Constitution 

give general direction to the work of the Federation 

elect the President and the members of the Council 

act on the reports of the President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 


..o. 


2. The Assembly shall normally be held every six years with the time, place and program to be determined by 
the Council. Special meetings of the Assembly may be called by the Council and shall be called at the request 
of one-quarter of the member churches. 


3. The number of representatives to the Assembly and their distribution among the member churches shall be 
determined by the Council. 


Each member church shall have the right to have at least one representative in the Assembly. 


Due regard shall be given to the numerical size of member churches and their distributions by continents and 
countries. 


4. The Council may invite representatives of the Lutheran congregations in union church bodies or of Lu- 
theran associations and organizations to the Assembly in a consultative capacity if these are not represented by 
member churches. 


The number of these representatives shall be determined by the Council. 


vin. COUNCIL 


a The Council shall be composed of the President, the Treasurer, and 48 persons to be elected by the Assem- 


Upon nomination by the churches, 48 members of the Council shall be elected by the Assembly by a majority 
of the votes cast. 


The Assembly shall have the right to elect persons other than those nominated by member churches and other 
than those who are delegates to the Assembly provided the consent of the relevant member churches is given. 


Election procedure and distribution of seats to the continents and countries shall be governed in the Bylaws. A 
due representation of ordained and lay persons, women, men and youth shall be observed. 


The term of office of the Council shall end at the close of the next ordinary Assembly. Members of the Council 
shall be eligible for one re-election. 


2. The Council is responsible for the business of the Federation in the interim between ordinary Assemblies; 
it should meet at least once a year. 
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3. The Council shall elect the General Secretary (Article XII.) and the Treasurer (Article X.) and prescribe 
their duties. 


The term of office of persons elected by the Council may be terminated before expiration by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of the Council. 


The Council shall decide on the structure of the secretariat and present an annual report to the member 
churches. 


4. Upon death or incapacity of the President, the Council shall elect a President within 3 months. 


If a member of the Council can no longer be present for his/her term of office, the Council elects in consulta- 
tion with the member church a deputy for the remaining term of service. 


5. The Council shall decide on the budgets of the Federation. It shall receive the audited accounts and approve 
them. 


6. The Council shall elect the Vice-Presidents from among its members taking into consideration the seven 
geographical areas. 


The Council shall elect from among its members an Executive Committee and Program Committees as re- 
quired and appoint their chairpersons. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the following persons: The President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Treasurer and the chairpersons of the program committees. 


For the Program Committees the Council elects for its term of office up to 30 advisers with voting rights in the 
committees. 


The Council may appoint standing committees or ad hoc sub-committees as required. 


The Executive Committee shall pursue the duties assigned to it by the Council to ensure the proper functioning 
of the Federation. 


Among other things, it determines who is entitled to sign on behalf of the Lutheran World Federation within 
the Council or the administration. 


The Executive Committee shall serve as the personnel committee. It shall also serve as LWF Board of Trus- 
tees. 

IX. NATIONAL COMMITTEES 

The member churches in each country may constitute a National Committee to coordinate the relationships to 
the Federation. The right of direct communication between the member churches and the LWF shall be re- 
tained. Each National Committee shall present to the Council an annual report on its activities. 

X. OFFICERS 

1. President 

The election of the President by the Assembly shall be by a majority of the votes cast in a written ballot. 

The President shall assume office immediately after the close of the Assembly at which the election was held. 
He/she shall hold office until the close of the following ordinary Assembly and shall not be eligible for a sec- 


ond term. 


The President shall be the chief official representative and spokesperson of the Federation. He/she shall be the 
presiding officer of the Assembly, the Council and the Executive Committee. 


gie President shall oversee the life and work of the Federation, in consultation with the Treasurer and General 
ecretary. 
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2. Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall be elected by the Council at its constituting meeting and shall hold office until the close of 
the following ordinary Assembly. 


The Treasurer shall oversee the financial activities and shall counsel the President and the General Secretary in 
this respect. 

XL SECRETARIAT 

The Federation shall have a secretariat adequate to carry out its tasks. 

The Council shall authorize the structure and the terms of reference of the secretariat. 


Xn. GENERAL SECRETARY 

Without delay following the close of each ordinary Assembly the Council shall elect the General Secretary 
who shall devote full time to this office and who shall serve until his/her successor has taken office. The Gen- 
eral Secretary shall be eligible for re-election. 


The General Secretary shall be responsible to the Council for his/her work. He/she shall conduct the business 
of the Federation and carry out the decisions of the Assembly and the Council. 


The General Secretary shall report to the Assembly and the Council. 


XIH. FINANCES 


The Council shall authorize the Statement of Needs for transmission to the member churches, National Com- 
mittees and other agencies, commending it for support through designated and undesignated contributions. 


The Council shall allocate membership fees to be paid by member churches. 

The Council shall receive the Auditors report and adopt the annual financial report. The member churches 
Shall receive an annual financial report. 

XIV. AMENDMENTS AND BYLAWS 

1. Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast at any crusty As- 
sembly, provided notice of intention to amend shall have been submitted through the General Secretary to the 
member churches, 3 months before the Assembly. 


Amendments shall become effective one year after their adoption by the Assembly unless objection has been 
filed with the Council by at least one-third of the member churches. 


2. Bylaws 

The Council shall adopt Bylaws to this Constitution. Such Bylaws adopted or amended by the Council shall 
become effective one year after their adoption unless objection has been filed with the Council by at least 
one-third of the member churches. 

The Assembly may adopt, amend or rescind Bylaws by a majority of the votes cast. Such decisions shall be- 


come effective after one year unless objection has been filed with the Council by at least one-third of the 
member churches. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
(As amended by the Seventh Assembly, 1984.) 


(NOTE: The Constitution of the Lutheran World Federation in effect until February 10, 1991, is that which 
was adopted by the Constitution Assembly at Lund, Sweden, on July 1, 1947. Amendments were made in that 
first Assembly and in subsequent Assemblies.) 


I. NAME 
The name and title of the body organized under this Constitution shall be The Lutheran World Federation. 
n. DOCTRINAL BASIS 


The Lutheran World Federation acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the only 
source and the infallible norm of all church doctrine and practice, and sees in the three Ecumenical Creeds and 
in the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, especially in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther's 
Small Catechism, a pure exposition of the Word of God. 


nm. NATURE, FUNCTION AND SCOPE 
Nature 


The Lutheran World Federation shall be a free association of Lutheran churches. It shall act as their agent in 
such matters as they assign to it. It shall not exercise churchly functions on its own authority nor shall it have 
power to legislate for the churches belonging to it or to limit the autonomy of any member church. 


The member churches of the Lutheran World Federation understand themselves to be in pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship with each other. 


Functions 


In accord with the preceding paragraphs, the Lutheran World Federation shall 

a) Further a united witness before the world to the gospel of Jesus Christ as the power of the God 
for salvation. 

b) Cultivate unity of faith and confession among the Lutheran churches of the world. 

c) Den community and cooperation in study among Lutherans. 

d) Foster Lutheran interest in, concern for, and participation in the ecumenical movement. 

e) Support Lutheran churches and groups as they endeavor to extend the Gospel and carry out the 
mission given to the church. 

f) Help Lutheran .churches and groups, as a sharing community, to serve human need and to pro 
mote social and economic justice and human rights. 


Scope of Authority 


In accordance with its nature, function and structure, the Lutheran World Federation may take action on behalf 
of one or more member churches in such matters as they may commit to it. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER FORMS OF AFFILIATION 

Member Churches E 

The Lutheran World Federation consists of churches which accept the doctrinal basis set forth in Article II of 
this Constitution. Each church which applies for membership in the Federation shall declare its acceptance of 
this Constitution. Its reception into membership shall be decided by the Lutheran World Federation in Assem- 
bly, or in the interim, if not more than one-third of the member churches raise an objection within one year, by 
the Executive Committee. 

Membership in the Federation may be terminated by vote of the Assembly or by withdrawal. 

Recognized Churches, Councils, and Congregations 

The Lutheran World Federation may recognize as eligible to participate in the work of the Federation 


non-member churches, councils, or congregations which accept the doctrinal basis set forth in Article II of this 
Constitution. The granting, conditions, and continuation of such recognition shall be governed by the Bylaws. 
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v. ORGANIZATION 


The Lutheran World Federation shall exercise its functions through the following: 1) The Assembly; 2) the 
Executive Committee; 3) Commissions; 4) relevant instrumentalities of member churches, such as national 
committees. In all the functions of the Federation, both clerical and lay persons shall be eligible to participate. 


Vi. THE ASSEMBLY 


1. An Assembly of the Federation shall normally be held every six years at the call of the President. The time 
and place and Program of each Assembly shall be determined by the Executive Committee. Special meetings 
of the Assembly may be called by the Executive Committee. 


2. The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the member churches of the Federation. The representa- 
tives in the Assembly shall be chosen by the member churches themselves. The number of the representatives 
shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 


The allocation of the representatives in the Assembly shall be made to the member churches by the Executive 
Committee with the advice of the national committees, and due regard shall be given to such factors as numeri- 
cal size of churches, geographical distribution by continents and countries, representation of all churches and 
the right of each completely independent member church to have at least one representative in the Assembly. 
Suggestions for readjustments in the apportionment of representatives in the Assembly may be made to the 
Executive Committee by member churches or groups of member churches, national or regional, and these re- 
Minen shall become effective if approved by the Executive Committee and by the member churches 
concemed. 


Whenever Lutheran congregations in union church bodies combine to ask for representation in the Assembly, 
the Executive Committee may invite them to send representatives to the Assembly in a consultative capacity. 
Lutheran associations and organizations designated by the Executive Committee may be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the Assembly in a consultative capacity in such numbers as the Executive Committee may 
determine. 


3. The Assembly shall be the poop authority in the Federation. It shall elect the President of the Federation 
and the other members of the Executive Committee, shall receive reports from national committees, may es- 
tablish Commissions, and shall determine the fundamental lines of the Federation's work. 


VEL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. Each Assembly shall elect twenty-nine persons who with the President shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation. A person eligible for election to the Executive Committee shall belong to a member 
church of the Lutheran World Federation. A person shall not be nominated without prior consultation with the 
respective member church. At least seven persons so elected shall be lay persons. Membership in the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be allocated with due regard to such factors as numerical size of churches and 
geographical distribution by continents and countries. An effort shall be made to effect such changes at each 
Assembly as will facilitate an appropriate rotation of representatives on the Executive Committee. 


2. The Executive Committee shall meet at least once annually. It shall choose from its own membership five 
Vice-Presidents as officers of the Federation. It shall also elect a Treasurer of the Federation. The duties of 
these officers shall be those usually assigned to those offices. 

3. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business of the Lutheran World Federation in the interim be- 
tween Assemblies, shall encourage the formation and work of national committees and receive annual reports 
from them, and shall elect a General Secretary and prescribe the duties of that office. 

The Executive Committee may terminate the services of the General Secretary by a two-thirds vote. It shall 
make a full annual report (including complete financial statements) to all member churches, may establish 
commissions and/or committees not otherwise provided for, shall appoint the membership for the commissions 
and such committees, and shall represent the Federation in all external relations. 

4. Vacancies in the Executive Committee ad interim shall be filled by the Committee. 


5. The chairpersons of commissions shall attend the regular meetings of the Executive Committee as consult- 
ants. 


VII. COMMISSIONS 
Commissions shall be established under the authority of the Federation either by the Assembly or by the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee. It shall be the purpose of these commissions to discharge designated functions of the Fed- 
eration. They shall report annually to the Executive Committee, which shall exercise general supervision over 
them. 


IX. NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The member church(es) in each country shall be encouraged to elect a group of persons or provide for some 
other instrumentality which, together with the member or members of the Executive Committee in that coun- 
try, may constitute an LWF National Committee and as such be given delegated responsibility for the 
relationship between the member church(es) and the Lutheran World Federation, except that each member 
church shall always retain the right of direct communication with the Lutheran World Federation. 


Each national committee shall be asked to present to the Executive Committee an annual report. 
X. OFFICERS 


The President of the Federation shall be chosen by ballot of the Assembly and a majority of the votes cast shall 
be necessary for an election. The President shall assume office immediately after the close of the Assembly at 
which the election was held and before the organization of the new Executive Committee. The President shall 
be the chief official representative of the Federation. The President shall hold office until the close of the fol- 
lowing Assembly and shall not be eligible for a second term. Other Officers shall be the Vice-Presidents and 
the Treasurer, who shall be elected by the Executive Committee. 


XL GENERAL SECRETARY 


Immediately following the close of each Assembly, the Executive Committee shall elect a General Secretary, 
who shall devote full time to this office and who shall serve until the close of the next Assembly. The General 
Secretary shall be responsible to the Executive Committee. It shall be the General Secretary”s duty to carry out 
the decisions of the Assembly and of the Executive Committee in consultation with the President and to report 
through the Executive Committee to the Assembly of the Federation. 


XI. FINANCE 


The Executive Committee shall receive submissions from Commissions and Committees as compiled in a 
Composite Statement of Needs by the General Secretariat and shall authorize annually the transmission of the 
Composite Statement of Needs to member churches, national committees and other agencies commending it 
for support through designated and undesignated contributions. 


The Executive Committee shall allocate membership contributions to be paid by member churches and shall 
apply these funds to specific areas of the Federation's work. x 


The Treasurer shall authorize depositories in various countries. 
XI. AMENDMENTS AND BYLAWS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a two-third vote of those present at any regularly called 
Assembly, provided notice of intention to amend shall have been given the preceding day. Amendments so 
made shall become effective one year after their adoption by the Assembly unless objection has been filed with 
the Executive Committee by one-third of the member churches of the Federation. 


The Executive Committee may adopt Bylaws not inconsistent with the Constitution for the conduct of the 
business of the Lutheran World Federation. Such Bylaws adopted or amended by the Executive Committee 
shall become effective one year after their Be unless objection has been filed with the Executive Com- 
mittee by one-third of the member churches of the Federation. The Assembly may adopt, amend or suspend 
Bylaws by a simple majority. 


(The constitution of the Lutheran World Federation has been significantly amended at various points since 
1947. At the Eighth Assembly in 1990 major proposals for revision will also be considered. The document 
printed here is basically the constitution under which the LWF operated during the period of time covered by 
the 5-Year Report, 1984-1989.) 
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BIOGRAPHIES, GUEST SPEAKERS 


MEMBERS LWF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE /COUNCIL 


PARTICIPANTS AT THE EIGHTH ASSEMBLY 
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BIOGRAPHIES, GUEST SPEAKERS 


Ahrens, Theodor, Hamburg, Germany. Professor of Missiology and Ecumenism at the University of Hamburg 
where he is also Chairperson of the Board of the Missionary Academy. 


Aagaard, Anna Marie, Aarhus, Denmark. Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Aarhus. She is a 
member of the Orthodox-Lutheran Commission. 


Brakemeier, Gottfried, Porto Alegre, Brazil, is President of the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in 
Brazil. A former professor of New Testament at the Lutheran Theological Faculty in Sáo Leopoldo, he was elected 
President of the Lutheran World Federation at its Eighth Assembly. 


Brundtland, Gro Harlem, Oslo, Norway, became Prime Minister of Norway for the third time in November 
1990. She was chairperson of the United Nations World Commission on Environment and Development which 
produced the report, Our Common Future. 


Buthelezi, Manas, Braamfontein, Republic of South Africa, is Bishop of the Central Diocese of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Southern Africa. He is a former president of the South African Council of Churches. 


Castro, Emilio, Geneva, Switzerland, is General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. He is a pastor of 
the Evangelical Methodist Church in Uruguay. 


Crumley, James R. Jr., Leesville, South Carolina, USA, is Distinguished Professor of Ecumenism at Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina. He was formerly Bishop of the Lutheran Church in 
America and a member of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Garcia Bachmann, Mercedes, La Plata, Argentina, is a pastor of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ar- 
gentina. She was elected a member of the Council of the Lutheran World Federation at the Eighth Assembly. 


Hanselmann, Johannes, Munich, Germany, is Landesbischof of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria. A 
former Vice-President, he served as President of the Lutheran World Federation from 1987 through the Eighth As- 
sembly. 


Henry, Mary B., Compton, California, USA, is Executive Director of the Avalon-Carver Community Center in 
Los Angeles. She is a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 


Kiivit, Jaan, Tallinn, Estonia, is a parish pastor of the Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church. He is a member of 
the Presidium of the Church Consistory and Curator of its Theological Institute. 


Mbise, Loe Rose, Arusha, Tanzania, is Assistant General Secretary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tan- 
zania. 


Mesters, Carlos, Belo Horizonte, Brazil, is a member of the Carmelite Order of the Roman Catholic Church and a 
professor of biblical exegesis. He is the founder of the Centro de Estudos Biblicos associated with the peoples” 
movement for Bible study in Brazil. 


Samuel, Prasanna K., Madras, India, teaches New Testament at the Gurukul Lutheran Seminary and is Women's 
Secretary in the United Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India. She was elected a member of the Council of the 
Lutheran World Federation at the Eighth Assembly. 


Schwantes, Milton, Guarulhos, Brazil, is a parish pastor in the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession of 
Brazil and Docent in Old Testament Studies at the Instituto Metodista Superior in Sáo Paulo. 


Staalsett, Gunnar, Geneva, Switzerland, is General Secretary of the Lutheran World Federation. He is a pastor of 
the Church of Norway. 


Stephanos, Francis, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, is President of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. He 
presently serves as a Vice-President of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Thiemann, Ronald, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA, is John Lord O'Brian Professor of Divinity and Dean of the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. He is a pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 
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LWF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE / COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT 

Rev. Dr. Gottfried Brakemeier, Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil 
VICE PRESIDENTS 

Rt. Rev. Herbert W. Chilstrom, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Ato Francis Stephanos, Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus 

Bishop Horst Hirschler, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover 

Ms Martina Huhn, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony 

Ms Sophia Tung, Taiwan Lutheran Church 

TREASURER 

Ms Christina Rogestam, Church of Sweden 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Sister Anna Maria aus der Wiesche, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 

Rt. Rev. Andrej Beredi, Slovak Evangelical Christian Church of the Augsburg Confession in Yugoslavia 
Ms Jane Brewer, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada 

Ms Janet T. Calado, Lutheran Church in the Philippines 

Ms Olga Dysthe, Church of Norway 

Ms Anne Edeling-Unger, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Brunswick 

Dr. Juhani Forsberg, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 

Rt. Rev. Hendrik Frederik, Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Republic of Namibia 
Most Rev. Karlis Gailitis, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Latvia 

Rev. Mercedes Garcia-Bachmann, United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Argentina 
Ms Christine Grumm, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Rev. Michel Hoeffel, Church of the Augsburg Confession in Alsace and Lorraine 

Ms Boua Sy Ly, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Ms Anna Eva Makyao, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 

Rt. Rev. Soritua Nababan, Protestant Christian Batak Church, Indonesia 

Very Rev. Karsten Nissen, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark 

Dr. Kunchala Rajaratnam, United Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India 

Ms Fleurine Rasoanandrasana, Malagasy Lutheran Church, Madagascar 

Prelate Gerhard Róckle, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Württemberg 

Rev. Dr. Edward Schneider, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 

Rt. Rev. Olafur Skulason, Evangelical Lutheran Church - The National Church of Iceland 
Rt. Rev. Christoph Stier, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mecklenburg 

Rev. Samuel J. Udofia, Lutheran Church of Nigeria 


COUNCIL 


Ms Colette Bouka-Coula, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Cameroon 

Rt. Rev. Daniel Hoi Khen Chong, Lutheran Church in Malaysia and Singapore 
Rev. Zenobio Cordero Quito, Bolivian Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Rt. Rev. Ronald J. Diggs, Lutheran Church in Liberia 

Mr. Johan Ernstson, Church of Sweden 

Rev. Piotr Gas, Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in Poland 

Rt. Rev. Medardo Gomez Soto, Lutheran Salvadoran Synod 

Rev. Prof. Naohiro Kiyoshige, Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Ms Lilian Lengler-] , Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil 
Mr.Johannes Mayer, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Italy 

Rt. Rev. Armencius Munthe, Simalungun Protestant Christian Church, Indonesia 
Ms Enittah Nyoni, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Zimbabwe 
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Rev. Francis Onderi, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Kenya 

Ms Agnes Pangyanszky, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Hungary 

Ms Prasanna K. Samuel, India Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Rt. Rev. Solomon Serote, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 

Ms Saulan Purnama Siahaan, Christian Protestant Church in Indonesia , 

Mr. Albert Tokave, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea 

Ms Johanna van der Sluis-Reuvers, Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of the Netherlands 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Rev. Dr. Johannes Hanselmann, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 
Most Rev. Mikko Juva, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 


ADVISERS 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE ON MISSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Rt. Rev. Kleopas Dumeni, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia 

Ms Ermina Freytag, North Elbian Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Mr. Samuel J. Goolsarran, Lutheran Church in Guyana 

Ms Indira Juditka Simbolon, Protestant Christian Batak Church, Indonesia 
Rt. Rev. Donald W. Sjoberg, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE ON WORLD SERVICE 


Dr. Belletech Deressa, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Rev. Dr. Hans-Otto Hahn, Evangelical Church in Hessen and Nassau 
Ms Parmata Ishaya, Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria 

Dr. Michael Kinze, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE ON THEOLOGY AND STUDIES 


Rev. Dr. Julius Filo, Slovak Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in the CSFR 
Prof. Dr. Joachim Track, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 

Rev. Shui-Wan Tso, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong 

Prof. Dr. Vitor Westhelle, Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Ato Abebe Yohannes, Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus 

Ms Anneli Janhonen, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 

Rev. Christine Lássig, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Thuringia 

Oberlandeskirchenrat Walter Meyer-Roscher, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ECUMENICAL AFFAIRS 


Rev. Raul Esteban Denuncio, United Evangelical Lutheran Church, Argentina 
Rev. Ane Hjerrild, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark 
Rev. Dr. William G. Rusch, Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Rev. Dr. Trond Bakkevig, Church of Norway 
Rev. Dr. Won-Sang Ji, Lutheran Church in Korea c 
Rev. Munib A. Younan, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Jordan 
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AAGAARD,Anna Marie E. Dr. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 
Church of Denmark 


Elsdyrvej 9 
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DENMARK 


AAKERLUND, Anders Rev. 
DELEGATE 
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AARFLOT, Andreas Rt. Rev. 
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ABRAHAM, Ruth E. .Ms 
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ADAMCZEWSKI Susanne Ms 
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ADOLF, Felipe Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
CLAI 


Patria 640 y.Amazonas 10th floor 
P.O.Box 85-22 
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AHLAD, Samuel Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Madhya Pradesh 
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480 001 CHHINDWARA INDIA 


AHRENS, Theodor Prof. Dr. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 

North Elbian ELC 
Suentelstrasse 85 i 

D-2000 HAMBURG 61 FRG 


ALFARO ORELLANA, 

Eva Cecilia Ms 

DELEGATE 

Lutheran Salvadoran Synod 
10A Ave.Norte, 
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San Salvador EL SALVADOR 


ALIYUDA,Agatu Rachel Ms 
DELEGATE 

Luth.Church of Christ in Nigeria 
P.O.Box 21 

NUMAN, GONGOLA STATE 
NIGERIA 


ALMEN Lowell G. Dr. 


DELEGATE 

ELCA 

8765 West Higgins Road 
60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


PARTICIPANTS 


pi 

r r 
til Superior de Teologia 
Caixa postal 14 
93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


AMMANN,Monika R. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


ANDERSON, James A. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

N227 Vanity Drive 

54658 STODDARD, WI USA 


ANDERSON Ruby Y. Ms 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 
8700 Barracuda Wa 


95826 SA! CA USA 


ANDINO, Aureo F. Mr. 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 

Robles 54,Rio Piedras, PR 00925 
P.O.Box 7602 

00916 BO OBRERO, SANTURCE 
PUERTO RICO 


APITZ, Christoph Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Saxony 

Strasse zum Ferienheim, 2 
pes TALTITZ/VOGTL. 


APOSTOL, Janos Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Reformed Christian Church 
(tape), Cates posa 151 

(Lapa) Caixa 

05075 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 


Church Augsburg Conf. Alsace 
and Lorraine 

15, chemin de la Zündelhütte 
F-67140 HOHWALD FRANCE 


ARBOGAST BUSCH- 
MANN, Martha H. Ms 
rar 

rex. amare 7373 

A. de 30, 73° 

POBox 15187. 

11 SANTIAGO CHILE 


ARNASON,Thorbjórn H. Rev. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
c/o Rt. Rev. Skulason 


Bergstadastr.75 
ICE-101 REYKJAVIK 
ICELAND 


ARULDAS, Christie Ms 
DELEGATE 
Hove EET 

Ahmed Colony Ramalinganagar 
620 003 VIA Wi WORAIYUR, 
TRICHY-MA INDIA 


ASCHER, Corinna M. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


ASLLA,Emilio Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Bolivian ELC 
P.O.Box 8471 
LAPAZ BOLIVIA 


P.O.Box 31677 1710 OFLEUROF, 
ROODEPOORT 
SOUTH AFRICA 


AUKEN, Margrete Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Denmark 


Strindbergvej 3 
DK-2500 VALBY DENMARK 


AUSRA, Valdas Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Lithuania 

Gorkio 38-4 

232029 VILNIUS LITHUANIA 


AYANSA.Elleni S. Ms 
STEWARD 


EECMY 

Kefetegna, 23/Kebele 15 
P.O.Box 3376 

ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 


BAADE Ruth T. Ms 
LL GUEST 


Ki Med Polo, 572 
2500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


BACHMAN John W. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELCA 


8549 Irwin Road, Apt. 334 
55437 BLOOMINGTON, MN 


BACHMAN Elsie 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


BADKE Irene Ms 
LWF STAFF 


BAESLER Ronald D. Rev. 
Interpreter/Translator 
Avenida Florida, 119 

92500 GUAIBA-RS BRAZIL 


BAGH,Bijo 
DELEGA 
Jeypore ELC 
Church Compound 
NOWRANGAPUR INDIA 


'o D. Rev. 


BAGLO Ferdy E. Mr. 
COOPTED 

1512, St. James Street. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
CANADA. R3HOL2 


BAHLEBI Berur Ms 
DELEGATE 

Evangelical Church of Eritrea. 
P.O.Box 905 

ASMARA ETHIOPIA 


BAKKEVIG,Trond Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 


Church of Norway 
Underhaugsvn. 1. 

P.O.Box 5816 

N-0308 OSLO 3 NORWAY 


BARNABÉ Martha L. Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
Yamandu Rodriguez 

N* 1326 

11500 MONTEVIDEO 
URUGUAY 


BARRACK, Doreen M. Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 

56 Grand Montfleu: 
CH-1290 VERSO) 

SWT 





BASALONG Juanito A. Rev. 

DELEGATE 

Luth. Church in the Philippines 

Luth.Hospital Abatan 

2607 BU! S, BENGUET PR. 
S 


BATONG,Thomas P. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Luth. Church in the Philippines 
4461 Old Sta.Mesa - Sampaloc 
P.O.Box 507 

1099 MANILA PHILIPPINES 


BEACH, Bert B. Dr. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Christian World Communions 
12501 Old Columbia Pike 
20904 SILVER SPRING, MD 
USA 


Re RJMs 
LWF ST, 


BECKER,Horst K.H Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Bavaria 

Joh. Flierlstrasse 20A. 

P.O.Box 68 

D-8806 NEUENDETTELSAU 
FRG 


BEHS,Edelberto Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

Rua Senhor dos Passos, 
202-2°andar 

Caixa postal 2876 

90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


BENES, Dorothea Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
19,Chemin T: 

Gii-1291 COMMUGNY 
SWITZERLAND 


BENESCH, Iris J. Ms 
LWF STAFF 
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BENGTSON,Mary Ann Ms 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 
6720 Big Hollow Road 
61615 RIA, IL USA 


BENGU,Sibusiso M.E. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


'YU-21000 NOVI SAD 
YUGOSLAVIA 


BERENTSEN, Jan-Martin Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 
Sechusensgt. 64 

N-4024 STAVANGER 
NORWAY 


BERGER, Martin T.S. Mr. 
STEWARD 

. Church Augsburg Conf. in 
Austria 
Bahnhofstr. 5/6 
A-9800 SPITTAL/DRAU 
AUSTRIA 


BERGLUND, Christina I. Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Church of Sweden 


Estrids vag 5 
$-18372 TABY SWEDEN 


BERGMAN Lillemor C.E.,Ms 
DELEGATE 


Church of un 
Välkommagatan 2 

S-97100 MALMBERGET 
SWEDEN 


Rua Senhor dos Passos 
202.2*andar Caixa postal 2876 
90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


BERNHARD, Suzanna L.R Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Rua Carlos von Koseritz, 844 
90450 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


BERTHOUZOZ, Brigitte Ms 
LWF STAFF 


BEULKE,Erika Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Guia Lopes, 116 

89200 JOINVILLE-SC BRAZIL 


BHARATLLam Harriet Ms 
DELEGATE 

Andhra ELC 

Kannavarithota P.O.Box 318 
522004 INDIA 


BIDAN, Aldo R. Rev. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
9 de Julio, 392 

7500 TRES ARROYOS 
ARGENTINA 
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BIRKNER Ulrike M. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Saxony 

Kieler Strasse 51 

DDR-7025 LEIPZIG GDR 


BIRMELE Andre Rev. Dr. 
Chueh aa Ashes Conf. Alsace 
and Lorraine 
87 rue Strobl, F-67520 
WANGEN-| 
FRANCE 


BITTERMANN Brigitte Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 

Auf dem Kirchber 

D-3410 NOR’ -BÜHLE 
FRG 


BJÓRK.Anne-Brit Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Church of Norway 
Myrerskogveien 52B 

N-0495 OSLO 4 NORWAY 


BOCK, Bonita R. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

1660 n St. 

80218 JENVER, CO USA 


BOCK, Carlos Mr. 
STEWARD 

TECLB 

Rua Joao Alfredo Panitz, 197/201 
93000 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


BOEHME Ricardo Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Onze de Agosto, 291 

80000 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


BOHN Sinésio Rt. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 


CELAM 
Rua Marechal Deodoro, 582 
Caixa postal 86 


BOILLOUX Nicolas Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of France 

rue de l'Eglise 9 

F-67000 STRASBOURG 
FRANCE 


BOOTZ Everton Ricardo Mr. 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

Escola Superior de Teologia 
Caixa postal 14 

93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


BORMON.Koilas C. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Bangladesh Lutheran Church 
Village Jogdol 

BIRGANJD ISTRICT 
DINAJPUR BANGLADESH 








BOSCHNER Peter Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 


Friedenrathstrasse 6 
D-8217 GRASSAU FRG 


BOTCHO, Addise M. Ms 
DELEGATE 


EECMY 

Bethel E.S.School 

P.O.Box 25 

DEMBI DOLLO ETHIOPIA 


BÓTTCHER Rolf Dipl.-Ing 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Saxony 


Schw: r Str.17 
DDR-9437 GRÜNHAIN GDR 
BRAKEMEIER, 

Gottfried Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

IECLB 

Rua Senhor dos Passos, 
202-2°andar Caixa postal 2876 


90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


BRAMLEY, David W. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


BRAND,Eu; L. Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


BRAUN, Rui C. Mr. 
DELEGATE 
IECLB 


Independencia s/n 
postal 138 
89887 PALMITOS-SC BRAZIL 





BREBOVSZKY Eva Ms 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Petöfi U, 359 

H-7064 GYÖNK HUNGARY 


BREHM, Alfred O. Dr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Pres. Carlos Cavalcanti, 498 
80510 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


BRENTINI- EZINEARD, G..Ms 
LWF STAFF 


BREWER Jane I. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Canada 

105 Pheasant Ave. 
CAMBRIDGE ONTARIO 
CANADA N3H2L8 


BRODD, Sven-Erik G. Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 

Church of Sweden 
Sysslomansgatan 4 

P.O.Box 438 

S-75106 UPPSALA SWEDEN 


BRUNOW-FRANZOLH. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Italy 

Dorsoduro, 851 

1-30123 VENEZIA ITALY 


BUCHHORN Margret Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Bavaria 

Hermann v.-Bezzelstr. 8 
D-8806 NEUENDETTELSAU 


BURGER, Werner Dr. 

c/o Landesbischof Dr. 
J.Hanselmann 

P.O.Box 370240 

D-8000 MÜNCHEN 37 FRG 


BURGER,Rosa Maria Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


BUSCH,Shelly R. Ms 
STEWARD 


ELC in Canada 
349 Alder Place 
SWIFT CURRENT (SASK) 
CANADA S9H3ES 


BUTHELEZI,Manas Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Southern Africa 

833 C. Western Jabavu 
P.O.Box 1210 

1725 ROODEPOORT 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BUYA Joel Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Tanzania 


ELC-Kenya S; 
54128 NAIROBI] KENYA 


BVUMBWE Joseph P. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Malawi 

P.O.Box 650 
ILILONGWE MALAWI 


c 


CALADO Janet Ms 
DELEGATE 

Luth. Church in the Phili 
54 Takay Rd, Quezon 
2600 BAGUIO CITY 


CAMPOS, Ulises Mr. 
STEWARD 


Lutheran Salvadoran Synod 
10 Ave.Norte,Calle y 
Cond.B.Aires apto. 3 

Barrio San Miguelito 

San Salvador EL SALVADOR 


CANELOS, Franklin O.R. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


CANFIELD Richard Rt. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Methodist Church. 
Desemb.Westphalen, 15 - Sala 
202, Caixa postal 2871 
80001 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


CAPPELÓRN Niels J. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 
Upsalagade 22 








CARLSSON,Aasa Ms 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 
Lástm: 5B 

8-754 34 ¡ALA SWEDEN 


CARTFORD Gerhard M. Dr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

2279 Commonwealth Ave. 
55108 ST. PAUL, MN USA 


CARTFORD Pauline F. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


CASTRO, Emilio E. Rev. Dr. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
World Council of Churches 





Carrera 9A,Nr. 20-71 
SOGAMOSO COLOMBIA 


8765 West Higgins Road 
60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


CHILSTROM.E. Corinne Rev. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
1621 Mission Hills Rd. E. 510 


60062 NORTHBROOK, IL USA 
CHONG, 


Hoi Khen(Daniel) Re Rev. 

DELE: 

Litera € hrc in Malaysia and 
ingapore 

P.O.Box 1068 

46870 JALAN SEMANGAT/ 

PETALING JAYA MALAYSIA 


CHONG,Fui Yung Rev. 

DELEGATE 

Basel Christian Church of 
Malaysia 

Tuaran Road, Mile 2 3/4 

P.O.Box 10188 

88802 KOTA KINABALU, 

SABAH MALAYSIA 


CHRETIEN Pierre G.C. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of France 

23,Aven. Republique 

F.92340 BOURG-LA-REINE 
FRANCE 


CHRYSOULAKIS, 
Gennadios Rt. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Ecumenical Patriarchate 
Av. Figueroa Alcorta, 3187 
1425 BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


COATES, Anthony J. Rev. 
Interpreter/Translator 

3 Chapel Green Lane 

Redland BRISTOL BS6 GUA 
GREAT BRITAIN 


COLEMAN, 
Elisabeth-Donata Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
10 The Close 

EXETER EXI IEZ 
GREAT BRITAIN 


COMTE-BRENNAN,Phyllis Ms 
LWF STAFF 


CORDERO QUITO, 
Zenobio Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Bolivian ELC 
Av.2do Bascones 1934 
P.O.Box 7551 
LAPAZ BOLIVIA 


COSOROABA.Gerhild I. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Biserica Evang.C.A.din Romania 
Balcescu 24 

R-2200 BRASOV ROMANIA 


CREUTZBERG, 

Marion Deaconess 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

Est.Presidente Lucena, 3021 
Caixa postal 126 

93301 NOVO HAMBURGO-RS 
BRAZIL 





CRUMLEY James R. Rev. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELCA 

362, Little Creek Drive 

29070 LEESVILLE, SC USA 


CRUMLEY Annette B. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


CRUMP Josef Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 


Grub | 
D-8218 UNTERWOSSEN FRG 


CULLOT Martine Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
31, rue Contamines 


ei ASE OME Rev. 


Laiheran Church Guyana 
208 Sheriff Street, C/Ville 
GEORGETOWN GUYANA 


D 


D'ALESSANDRI, Michel Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

3, Avenue Grenade 

CH-1207 GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


D'ALESSANDRI,Andréc Ms 
COOPTED STAFF 

Avenue Grenade, 3 

CH-1207 GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


D'ALESSANDRI Lino Mr. 

COOPTED STAFF 

3, Avenue Grenade. 

EU 207 GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


DABA, Yadesa Rev. 
DELEGATE 
EECMY 





P.O.Box 2087 
ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 


DAMS,Marta V. Ms 
STEWARD 
IECLB 

de Caxias, 1901 


R.Duque 
89100 SAO JOSE DOS 
PINHAIS-PR BRAZIL 


DANIEL, Christopher T.D. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

India ELC 

No.14/3 Rd Street Sri Ramapuram 
635 802 AMBUR/TAMIL NADU 
INDIA 


Evang. Church Augsburg Conf. in 
Austria 

Siebensterngasse 

ACIS03 GRÖSSPETERSDORF 
AUSTRIA 


DAUB, Gottfried Superint. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Baden 
Ludwig-Wilhelm-Str.9 

D-7570 BADEN-BADEN FRG 


DAUB,Renate A.K. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


DAUCH,Heiner Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 
Rua i" Nunes 
Teixeira, GS 


Caixa postal 21: 
05731 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 


DAUNIUS PERSSON, 


Blaaklintsstigen 14 
S-137 36 VÄSTERHANINGE 
SWEDEN 


DAVIDS,Mercy M. Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Southern Africa 
184(B.777)Adam Street 
P.O.Box 2979 


DAVIES,Sarojini Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Malaysia/Singapore 
22,JIn Batu Laut, Bukit Seputeh 
58000 KUALA LUMPUR 
MALAYSIA 


DAWID.Elizabeth G. Ms 
'ARD 


STEW. 

Lutheran Church in G.Britain- 
United Synod 

59 Victoria Crescent 

ECCLES MANCHESTER. 
M30 9AN GREAT BRITAIN 


DECKE,Carolyn K. Vikarin 
LWF STAFF 


DECKMANN,Erci Ms 
IECLB GUEST 
IECLB 


Rua Carlos Chagas, 70 D 
33800 CH 
89800 CHAPECO-SC BRAZIL 


DEFFENBAUGH Ralston H. Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

777 United Nations Plaza 

10017 NEW YORK, NY USA 


DELMONTE,M.C. Elisabeth Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 

Av.8 de Octubre 3039 

11600 MONTEVIDEO 
URUGUAY 


DENOU Paul Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC Central African Republic 
P.O.Box 100 

BABOUA PAR BOUAR CAR 


DENUNCIO Raul E. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

United ELC 

Simbron 4661 

1417 BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


DEUTSCH, Vlado Ladislav Dr. 
DELEGATE 
Ev.Church Croatia Bosnia Herze 
goia Voi, 

nduliceva 28 
YU-41000 ZAGREB 
YUGOSLAVIA 


DIEKMANN, Hartmut Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Italy 

Via Pontano I 

180122 NAPOLI ITALY 


DIEM, Wolfgang Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Raitenerstrasse 35 

D-8211 SCHLECH- 
ING/METTERHAM FRG 


DIGGS, Ronald J. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Liberia 
P.O.Box 10-1046 

1000 MONROVIA 1 LIBERIA 


DINGER,Roswitha Ms 
LWF STAFF 


DINSA,Aberash Ms 
DELEGATE 
EECMY 


P.O.Box 2087 
ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 
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DOERZAPFF HINZ, 
Claudia Ms 

LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Ribeiro Guimaraes,80 


E 
511 RIO DE JANEIRO-RJ 
BRAZIL 


DOKO,Michel Mr. 
¡TEWARD 


S 

ELC Central African Republic 
P.O.Box 100 

BABOUA PAR BOUAR CAR 


DÓLLING,Claus U. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


DORING, Orlando Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua do Minerador, 45 - 
Guabirotuba 

81500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


DORRIS,Tom Pec 
COOPTED ST, 

P.O.Box 2100 AFF 
CH-1211 GENEVA 2 
SWITZERLAND 





DOVRE,Paul J. Dr. 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 
Concordia Colle, 


56560 MOOI , MN USA 


DREHER, Martin N. Prof. Dr. 
ADVISER 


IECLB 
Rua Suiga, 236 

Caixa postal 14 

93040 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


DREHER, Carlos F.R. Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

Rua Eduardo Chartier, 1021 
90440 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


DREWES-SIEBEL, 

Renate G. Ms 

Ioco 
„Onneslaan 18 

NL-2343 RM OEGSTGEEST 

NETHERLANDS 
DROSTE,Dorothea Ms 
LWF STAFF 


DROSTE,Rolf Rev. 


Passos, 
202-2°andar, Caixa postal 2876 
90001 PORTO RS 
BRAZIL 


DUBEK Miroslav Rev. 
STEWARD 
Slovak k Evang. Church Augsburg 


Skolska 1 
CSSR-985 56 TOMASOVCE 
CSSR 
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DUMENI Kleopas Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Namibia 

Private Bag 2018 

9000 ONDANGWA NAMIBIA 


ELC in Württemberg 
Löwenstrasse 86 
D-7000 STUTTGART 70 FRG 


DYSTHE,Olga Ms 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 

Barduvn. 5 

N-9000 TROMSOE NORWAY 


E 


EBENEZAR John David Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Tamil ELC 

33, Kavara Str. 

Koranad 

609002 MAYILADUTHURAI 
INDIA 


EDELING-UNGER, 
Annelise Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Brunswick 
Mühlenhof 1 

D-3305 LUCKLUM FRG 


EDMISTON Guy S. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

15 Sunfire Ave. 

17011 CAMP HILL, PA USA 


EDMISTON, Barbara G. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


EGGERT, Margit G. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


EGLI,Marlise Ms 
LWF STAFF 


EHLERT Heinz Rev. 
LOCALSTAFF . 

Rua Valparaiso, 503 - apto. 
Bacacheri 

82500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


EHLERT Gabriele Ms 
STEWARD 


TECLB 
Rua Valparaizo, 503 - apto.05 
82500 [BA-PR BRAZIL. 


EHRENHEIM,VON,Carl G. Dr. 
DELEGATE 
Church of Sweden 


Grönsöö 
S-199 93 ENKÖPING SWEDEN 
EIKSETH.Astrid G. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 


N-7018 TRONDHEIM 
NORWAY 





ELLINGER Hartmut Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Wirttemberg — . 
Engstlatter Weg 19 

'GART 80 FRG 


ELSINGER, Silvia M. Ms 
STEWARD 


United ELC 

Güemes 815 

1638 VICENTE LOPEZ 
ARGENTINA 


ENGSIG-KARUP Filip Mr. 
ACCOMPANYING PI 

c/o Koilas Bormon - 

Village Jogdol 
P.O.BIRGANJ-DISTRICT 
DINAJPUR BANGLADESH 


ELC Costa Rica/ES/H/N/Panama 
P.O.Box 2159 
1000 SAN JOSE COSTA RICA 


ERNST,Ulrike Ms 
DELEGATE 

Evangelical Church of Greifswald 
Streustrasse 62 

DDR-1120 BERLIN GDR 


ERNSTSON Johan Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Church of Sweden 


St 
So UPPSALA SWEDEN 


ESAYAS, Menkir Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


i 115, apto. 5 
IBA-PR BRAZIL 


EVANS, Jean L. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


EVANS George W. Jr. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

5 Wyomissing B 

19610 WYOMISSING, PA USA 


EVELBAUER, Hermann Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Estrada do Galeao, 2500 
Bloco B sala 304 

21931 RIO DE JANEIRO-RJ 
BRAZIL 


F 


FAERBER.Robert P. Mr. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


FAERBER-EVDOKIMOFF, 
Tomoko Ms. 
Interpreter/Translator 

46 Ancienne Route 

CH-1218 GRAND-SACONNEX 
SWITZERLAND 





FALKENHAGEN,Hilke Ms 
STEWARD 
ELC of Mecklenburg 


janstr, 6a 
IDR-2500 ROSTOCK GDR 


FAY Christine C. Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Av.Visc.de Guarapuava, 4414 
/101, Caixa postal 773 

80240 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


FEDALTO, 
Pedro A. M. Most Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Archbishop of Curitiba 
Av. Jaime Reis, 369 
Caixa postal 1.371 

0001 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


FELICE, Ednaldo Mr. 
STEWARD 


IECLB 
Rua Mariano Gardolinski, 351 
82500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


FELSENSTEIN-ROSSBERG, 
Andrea Ms 


DELEGATE 
ELC in Bavaria 
Lange Zeile 9 

D-8500 NDRNBERG 90 FRG 


FENOMANANA,Jean Rev. 
Malagasy Lutheran Church 
‚utheran Chus 
ox 3049 


101 ANTANANARIVO 
MADAGASCAR 


FIGUEROA Joaquin Rev. 
o 


CA 
2809 Goldbrid; 
P.O.Box 4372: 
78745 AUSTIN, TX USA 


FILO, Julius Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


FISHERE, Sarmite Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Latvia 

Valnu 26 - 6 

226050 RIGA LATVIA 


FISTAROL Beate R. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


FLAEN, Audun Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 

Stavin 11 b 

N-3570 AAL NORWAY 


FLEINERT-JENSEN, 


8, rue Gustave Klotz 
F-67000 STRASBOURG 
FRANCE 








Ni L. Rev. Dr. 
DELEGA’ 
ELCA 


8765 West Higgins Road 


60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 
FORNIELES, Beatrice Ms 
LWF STAFF 
FORSBERG, Juhani Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 


jan Urheilutie 7A5. 
320 HELSINKI FINLAND 


FORTIS Ruth C. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELCA 


350 Glenborough Dr. Suite 310 
77067-3609 HOUSTON, TX USA. 


FORTUIN, Bernard S. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Moravian Church in Southern 
Africa 

34, 47th Street 


FRADO Dennis W. Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

Lutheran Office for Gov't Affairs 
122C St. N.W., Suite 300 
le WASHINGTON, DC 


FREDERIK, Hendrik Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in South West Africa 
Conradstr. 2 

P.O.Box 5069 

9000 WINDHOEK NAMIBIA 


FRENZEL Michael Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of fessis 

Hublerstrasse 

DDR-8019 DRESDEN GDR 


FRERICHS Jonathan C. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


FREYTAG,Ermina K. Ms 
DELEGATE 

North Elbian ELC 
Pinnasberg 81 

D-2000 HAMBURG 36 FRG 


FRIELING, Reinhard Prof. Dr. 
ADVISER 


Konfessionskundliches 
Inst.Bensheim 

Eifelstr. 35 

P.O.Box 1255 

D-6140 BENSHEIM FRG 


FRUHWALD, Christian Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Bavaria 

Pustetstr. 7 

D-8416 HEMAU FRG 


FRY,Joan E. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


FUCHS, Henri L. Mr. 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

R.Martim Lutero, 291 

Caixa postal 14 

93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


FUPE,George P. Mr. 
DELEGATE. 

ELC in Tanzania 

ELCT-Eastern & Coastal Diocese 
P.O.Box 837 

DAR-ES-SALAAM TANZANIA 


G 


GAILITIS,Karl Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Latvia 

Saules Aleja 1-2 

226002 RIGA LATVIA 


GAISER Monika Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Württemberg 
Heerückerstr. 24 

D-7410 REUTLINGEN 26 FRG 


GANSEURI,Akila U. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Luth. Church of Christ in Nigeria 
P.O.Box 21 

NUMAN NIGERIA 


GARCIA BACHMANN, 


United ELC 

Calle 10 - N* 1373 
1900 LA PLATA B.A. 
ARGENTINA 


GARCIA DE CUCCHI,Maria 
Cristina D.P. Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 

B. Roldan 2470, Jose Leon Suarez 
1655 BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


GAS Piotr Rev. 

DELEGATE 

Ev.Church Augsburg Conf. in 
Poland 


aum 
SZCZECIN POLAND 


GASSMANN, Ursula Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
33 Av. Adrien-Lachenal 
CH-1290 VERSOIX 
SWITZERLAND 


GASSMANN Günther Rev. Dr. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
World Council of Churches 
P.O.Box 2100 

CH-1211 GENEVA 2 
SWITZERLAND 


GASSNER, Peter Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Achentalstr. 3 

D-8217 GRASSAU FRG 


'GEISEB, Gottfried Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in South West Africa 
Church Street 6 

P.O.Box 5069 

9000 WINDHOEK NAMIBIA 


GEMMOTO,Kiyoko Ms 
DELEGATE 

Kinki ELC 

147-16, Maegawa Kaminoshima 
661 AMAGASAKI JAPAN 


GERHOLD.E. Christian 


Evang. Church Augsburg Conf. in 
Austria 

Schubertstr. 28° 

A-8010 GRAZ AUSTRIA 


Na 
ECUMENICAL Gl T 
Moscow Patriarchate 

Bulnes 1743 

BUENOS AIRES ARGENTINA 


GIDADA, Solomon Dr. 
DELEGATE 


EECMY 
P.O.Box 2087 
ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 


GIDEON, Reeta Ms Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Madhya Pradesh 
KEE Hospital 


PON D.B. MAHARASHTRA 


GIERUS Friedrich Rev. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Cristiano Michels, 98 
Caixa postal 2320 

89001 BLUMENAU-SC 
BRAZIL 


GIERUS Renate Ms 
STEWARD 


IECLB 

Rua Cristiano Michels, 98 
Caixa postal 2320 

89001 BLUMENAU-SC 


GIRALDL Luis Antonio Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
United Bible Societies 

Rua Voluntarios da Patria, 981 
Caixa postal 2189 

90230 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


GIRSANG,Hamonangan Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Simalungun Protestant Christian 
Church 

Jalan Sudirman 14 

P.O.Box 2 

21101 PEMATANG SIANTAR 
INDONESIA 








GIUSTI DE EHLERT, 
Karin 


DELEGATE 

ELC in Venezuela 

4a. Avenida, Edf.D/Apto. D-3 
Bella Vista 

1020 CARACAS VENEZUELA 


GNANADASON Jonathan N. Mr. 
ADVISER 


United ELCs in India 
NO.1, First Street/Haddows Road 
600 006 MADRAS INDIA 


GOBIN, Bibi Z.K. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church Guyana. 

44 Lusignan East 

Buxton P.O 

EAST COAST DEMERARA 
GUYANA 


GOHLKE.Ariel E. Mr. 
STEWARD 
United ELC 
je. Soberania Austral 265 
TANDIL ARGENTINA 


GOLDENSTEIN,Pearl R. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

2201 N. 61 St. 

68505 LINCOLN, NB_ USA 


GOLDENSTEIN,Erwin H. Mr. 


ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
GOLTZ, ique Mr. 
LOCAL ST, 


Rua Prof. Maria Jose Godoy, 361 
80520 CURITIBA-PR Bj BRAZIL 


GOLTZENE,Hanna M. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Church Augsburg Conf. Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

39, Rue Principale. 

F-67330 NIEDERSOULTZBACH 
FRANCE 


GOMEZ, Maria D. Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 


ELCA 

1322 Macclesb: 
T1530 

USA 


VIEW, TX 


GOMEZ SOTO, 





Calle 5 de Noviembre 
P.O.Box 3037 C.G 
San Salvador EL SALVADOR 


GOOLSARRAN,Jhula A. Ms ` 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


GOOLSARRAN, Samuel J. Mr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
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GOROG, Tibor Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


GORSKI, William E. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Chile 

Ricardo Lyon 1483 
P.O.Box 15167 

11 SANTIAGO CHILE 


GOTTSCHALD Karl Rev. 

IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

Rua Louro, 212 / Morro dos Papa- 
aios 

$3520 NOVO HAMBURGO-RS 

BRAZIL 


GOTTSCHALK Patricia J. Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELCA 


E. 10806 22ND 
99206 SPOKANE, WA USA 


'GOTTWALD Bruno H. Rev. 
Interpreter/Translator 

Rua Pastor Oswaldo Hesse, 170 
Caixa postal 555 

89001 BLUMENAU-SC 
BRAZIL 


89001 BLUMENAU-SC 
BRAZIL 


GRANT Karli A. Ms 
STEWARD 


hanna Universi: 


si 
17870 SELINSGROVÉ, PA USA 


GREENE Patrick M. Mr. 
STEWARD 

ELCA 

790 Maple Rd. Apt. 28 B. 
14221 WILLIAMSVILLE, 
USA 


GRIFFITHS Elaine P. Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 


SF-00161 HELSINKI FINLAND 


GRÓNVIK,Birgitta M. Ms 
ACCOMP, iG PERSON 


GROSMANN,Monika Ms 
LWF STAFF 
GROSSMANN,Carla Ms 
STEWARD 


IECLB 

Rua Olavo Bilac, 193/22 
93000 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 
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GRUMM, Christine H. Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELCA 


371 A Col 
94110 SAN AN FRANCISCO, CA 
USA 


GUDI Iwan I. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

German ELC in the USSR 
Popova 27 

470027 KARAGANDA USSR 


GUDMUNDSSON, 
Bernhardur Mr. 

DELEGATE 

ELC-The Nat. Church of Iceland 
Sudurgata 22 

ICE-150 REYKJAVIK 

I 


GYSEL Kurt Rev. 
OBSERVER 

Lutheran Church in Chile 
Avda. Lota 2330 

Casilla 16067 
SANTIAGO CHILE 


HABERECHT Hans-Georg 
it 


DELEGATE 
Evangelical Church of Greifswald 
Dorfstrasse, 27 


P.O.Box 74 
DDR-2141 RUBKOW GDR 


HADDAD, Daoud S. Rt. Rev. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


HADDAD, Aida D. Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Jordan 

Beit Hanna, P.O.Box 14431 
91140 EAST JERUSALEM via 
ISRAEL 


HAHN, Hans-Otto Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 


Diakonisches Werk der EKD 
Stafflenbergstr. 76 
P.O.Box 101142 7 

-7000 STUTTGART FRG 


HALDENWANG Horst Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Biserica Evang.C.A.din Romania 
Strada Cristian, 5 

R-2400 SIBIU ROMANIA 


HALLEWAS, 

Edward C.F. Rev. Dr. 

DELEGATE 

ELC in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands 

Caspar Fagellaan 3 

NL-3051 HC ROTTERDAM 

NETHERLANDS 


HANGULA,Rauha N.D. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in South West Africa 
Hostel Street 





834001 RANCHI | BIHAR INDIA 


HANSELMANN, 

Johannes Rt. Rev. 

EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Bavaria. 

Meiserstrasse 11/13 

P.O.Box 370240 

D-8000 MÜNCHEN 37 FRG 


HANSELMANN Ruth Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Eibscestrasse 2 

D-8023 PULLACH FRG 


Christian Protestant Angkola 
Church 

Jin.Teuku Umar, 60C 

22722 PADANGSIDIMPUAN 
INDONESIA 


HARDY, David E. Rev. 
VISER 


WINNIPEG, 
CANADA R2PIWS 


HAREIDE, Astrid Ms 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Conference 


of! Churches 
Myrvollvn. 11 B. 
N-8000 BODOE NORWAY 


HAREIDE Bjoem Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 
Myrvollveien 11 

N-8000 BODOE NORWAY 


HARLIN,Tord G. Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 
Church of Sweden , 


Iduns Vi 

8-75440 ¡ALA SWEDEN 
HARMS, Helen R. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

161 Woodland Dr. 

42501 SOMERSET, KY USA. 


HARTIG, Magdalene Ms 

DELEGATE 

ELC of Mecklenburg 

Dorfstrasse 27,. 
ISHAGEN 


RITTERMANN: 
DDR-2041 GDR 


HARTZ Klaus M. Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Knickstrasse 70 

D-3013 BARSINGHAUSEN 
FRG 





HASENACK Johannes F. Rev. 

Interpreter/Translator 

Rua onae Fogaça, 467 

Caixa postal 

$4001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


Niels Propst Dr. 


D-2400 LÜBECK FRG 


HEBMÜLLER, Paulo Mr. 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

Rua Barao do Amazonas, 3071 
90630 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


R.Alfredo Varela,111 

Bairro Sao Joao Batista. 
93020 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


HELD Christa Ms 
LWF STAFF 


HELD Heinz Joachim Rev. Dr. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 
Evangelical Church in Germany 
Herrenhiüuserstr. 12 

P.O.Box 21 02 20 

D-3000 HANNOVER 21 FRG 


HELD,Anneliese Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Alte Herrenhäuser Strasse 7 D 
D-3000 HANNOVER 21 FRG 


HELLERSTEDT-THORIN, 
Birgitta Ms 
COOPTED STAFF 


S-211 SEI 2 MALMO SWEDEN 


Interpreter/Translator 
Madero 1412 

1638 VICENTE LOPEZ B.A. 
ARGENTINA 


HENRY, Mary B. Ms 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 

ELCA 

4920 S. Avalon 

90011 LOS ANGELES, CA USA 


HERADIEN,Martinus D. Dean 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


HERADIEN Katy E. Ms 

DELEGATE 

ELC in Southern Africa 

31 Recreation Rd, Florianville 
ERLEY 


ey co eR 


ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Meiserstrasse 11-13 
D-8000 MÚN 








LOCAL ST. 

Senhor dos Passos, 202-2°andar 
Caixa postal 2876 

90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


HIBTES,( 
DELEGA' 
ocu Church of Eritrea 


ASMARA ETHIOPIA 


;barebi Rev. 


HINZ, Rudolf Rev. 
DELEGATE 
North Elbian ELC 


Brammerhoern 
D-2351 GROSS KUMMERFELD 
FRG 


HIRSCHLER, Horst Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 

Haarstrasse 6 

D-3000 HANNOVER | FRG 


HJELM,Norman A. Rev. 
LWF STAFF 


HJERRILD,Ane K. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 
Strindbergsvej 

DK-2500 n 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 


HOEFFEL,Michel Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Church Augsburg Conf. Alsace 
and Lorraine 
uai Saint-Thomas 
STRASBOURG 
FRANCE 


HOEGER, Thomas Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Watzmannstrasse 31 
D-8228 FREILASSING FRG 


HOERSCHELMANN, 
Sieghilde Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
North Elbian ELC 

nsburj 
D.2257 SONNE- 
BÜLL/BREDSTEDT FRG 


m il Rev. 





Caixa postal 14. 
93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


HOLLOWAY Sandra E. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


HOLZNER,Georg M: 
COOPTED ST. 
Maiergschwendterstrasse 16 
D-8222 RUHPOLDING FRG 


HÜFFMEIER, Wilhelm Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 

Ev.Kirche der Union/Bereich 
BRD+Berlin West 

Jebensstrasse 3 

D-1000 BERLIN 12 FRG 


HUHN, Martina Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Saxony 


Dorfstrasse 6 
DDR-7231 HOPFGARTEN GDR 


HUOTARI Voitto Dean Dr. 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Finland 
Pohjolankatu 43 
120 MIKKELI FINLAND 


HUSS,John Rev. 
ADVISER 

India ELC 

Concordia UPS Compound, 
Perurkada 

5 TRIVANDRUM INDIA 


IDLAND, Yukiko Y. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Kinki ELC 

13-13 Teraguchi-Cho 


Nada-Ku 
657 KOBE CITY JAPAN 


THLE,Arno R. Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 
Rua Vadeco Suit, 183 


81500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL. 


IHLE, Sieglinde A.B. Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Vadeco Suit, 183 

81500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL. 


INNGAUER Martina A. Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Desemb.Westphalen, 
1000-apto.3 

80230 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


IPATAS Raniame J. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Gutnius Lutheran Church-PNG 
P.O.Box 119 

WABAG 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


IVANOVSKIENE Kristina Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Lithuania 

Krantines 31-73 
232040 VILNIUS LITHUANIA 


IYA,Pauline Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Cameroon 

Paroisse Lutherienne 
P.O.Box 11886 
YAOUNDE CAMEROON 


J 


JABORG,Anne Gertrud M. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Oldenburg 

M 


loorstrasse 6 
D-2876 BERNE-KOETERENDE 
FRG 


JACOB,Isaac Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Arcot Lutheran Church 


ALC Campus. 
607001 CUDDALORE INDIA 


JAGUCKI Walter A. Most Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in G.Britain- 
United Synod 

105,Otley Old Road, LEEDS 
LSI6 GREAT BRITAIN 


JANOWSKI,Nicole Ms 
STEWARD 

ELC in Württemberg 
Milchstrasse 12 

D-7300 ESSLINGEN FRG 


JANTJIES,Charmaine H. Ms 
DELEGATE 
Moravian Church in 

Southern Africa 
20 Oosterligstreet, 7140 STRAND 
SOUTH ICA 


JAQUEMAR Gertrud Ms 
Inter] Bord er ie 


pv" pi Li ZZ PUCHENAU 
AUSTRIA 


JARSCHEL Haidi Rev. 
DELEGATE 


IECLB 

Travessa Do Carmo 34 
Vila Falchi 

09350 MAUA-SP BRAZIL 


JAYASEELAN, Jacob Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Tamil ELC 

Tranquebar House 

P.O.Box 86 

620 001 TIRUCHIRAPALLI 
INDIA 


JENSEN Mogens Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark. 
Kirkegade 5, P.O.Box 131 
DK-7200 GRINDSTED 
DENMARK 


JENSEN, Margaret G. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


JETTER,Dorothea Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Württember; 
Robert-Korch-Str. 2 

D-7410 REUTLINGEN FRG 


JETTER Karlheinz Mr. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


JEYAKUMAR, 

Abraham G.A. Rev. 
AGCOMPANXING PERSON 
Kil Kavar: 

607104 PAPTAMBAKKAM 
St.Arc INDIA 


JLWon-Sang Rev. Dr. 
DELEGA! 

Lutheran Church in Korea 
P.O.Box 1239 

100-612 SEOUL KOREA 


JOHN MOSES Katikithala Rev. 

DELEGATE 

Andhra ELC 

Transfiguration Church 
Compound 

534201 BHIMAVARAM INDIA 


JONAS,Ingrid M. Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
1 rue du Prieuré 


JONSON.. er Rt. Rev. Dr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

P.O.Box 84 

S-645 22 STRÄNGNÄS 
SWEDEN 


JÖRGENSEN,Tor B. Rev. 

ADVISER 

The Norwegian Missionary 
Socie 


ty 
Misjonsvn. 30 P.O.Box 226 
N-4001 STAVANGER 
NORWAY 


JOSAR.Edith Ms 
DELEGATE 

Ev.Church Augsburg Conf. 
SRS/Yugoslavia 

Bodonci 6 

YU-69265 BODONCI 
YUGOSLAVIA 


JUERGENS Hans-Joachim Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Oldenburg 

Riesweg 30 

D-2930 VAREL FRG 


JUNGE, Martin Vikar 
STEWARD 

ELC in Chile 

Av. Ricardo Lyon 1483 
P.O.Box 1516' 
SANTIAGO CHILE 


K 


KAAPANDA,Fenni N. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Namibia 

BB 12 Ongwediva 

P.O.Box 

9000 OSHAKATI NAMIBIA 


KAHLE Roger R. Rev. Dr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

224 W.Victoria Lane 

60005 ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 
IL USA 
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KALDUR Peeter Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Estonian ELC 

Rakvere 6b, P.O.Box 7 
202020 KOTHLA-JÁRVE 
ESTONIA 


KALDY,Magdolna Dr. 
SPECIAL GUEST 

Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Gyimesi utca 11/b 

H-1126 BUDAPEST HUNGARY 


KALNINA, Vija Ms 
ACCOMP, iG PERSON 


KALNINS Harald Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

German ELC in the USSR 
Maskavas 427 W120 
226065 RIGA 65 LATVIA. 


KALVANAS, Jonas Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Lithuania 


KAMWANGA, Maloba Ms 

DELEGATE 

Evang. Luth. Community 
in Zaire Est 

P.O.Box 259 

KALEMIE ZAIRE 


KANGA YlLAngaleni S.N. Ms 
STEWARD 


ELC in SWA/Namibia 
Nkurenkuru, P.O.Box 2084 
9000 RUNDU NAMIBIA 


KANYORO,Musimbi R.A. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


KAO,Patrick Y.M. Rev. 
DELEGATE 


Lutheran Church of Taiwan 
211,Chung King Str. 


soni? Z EŽOHSIUNO TAIWAN 


KAPISKE Jür; ms Rev. 
COOPTED 

Am Modet san A 
A-1030 


KARSTERS Glenn Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Suriname. 

Che Quevarastr. 32 

P.O.Box 2067 
PARAMARIBO SURINAME 


KASUKUTI,Ngoy Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Evan ‚ Luth. Community 

ire Est 
150, Av. Kasai P.O.Box 525 
LUBUMBAS ZAIRE 


KAUKORAT Karin Ms 
LWF STAFF 
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KELER,VON Hans Rt. Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Württemberg. 

Heinrich Schütz-Str. 13 

D-7033 HERRENBERG FRG 


KELER, VON Brigitte Ms 
ACCOMP, iG PERSON 


KELLER Margit Ms 
LWF STAFF 


KELLEY Robert W. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

282 W. Bowery, Third Floor 
44307 AKRON, OHIO USA 


KERKETTA Sandnya A. Ms 
DELEGATE 
Gossner ELC in Chotanagpur and 


Assam 
Gossner ELC Press 
Main Road 
834001 RANCHI INDIA 


KEVEHAZI Klara Valeria Ms 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Kossuth L. 34 

H-2721 PILIS HUNGARY 


KEYSER,Mechthild E. Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Württemberg. 
linstr. 95b 
000 STUTTGART 10 FRG 


KGOSANA,Phina Olga Rev. 
ADVISER 


ELC in Southern Africa 

2054 Sihoole Str. 

P.O.Box 56 

1868 KWA XUMA (SOWETO) 
SOUTH AFRICA 


KHONG, Voon Seng(Peter) Mr. 
ADVISER 

Lutheran Communications in Asia 
Jalan Semangat 

P.O.Box 1019 

46970 PETALING JAYA 
MALAYSIA 


KIBIRA Martha M. Ms 
SPECIAL GUEST 
ELC in Tanzania 
P.O.Box 98 

BUKOBA TANZANIA 


KICH Rudi Rev. 

IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

Rua Sete de Setembro, 1471 
Caixa postal 70 

85900 TOLEDO-PR BRAZIL 


KIEDRON Vladislav Rt. Rev. Dr 
DELEGATE 

Silesian Evang. Church Augsburg 
Conf. CSSR 

Na lanech 1/329 

736 01 HAVIROV-BLUDOVICE 
CSSR 





KIIVIT,Jaan Rev. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 
Estonian ELC 
Raamatukogu 8 - 

EELK KONSISTOORIUM 
200106 TALLINN ESTONIA 


KINZE, Michael H. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC of Saxony 

Neugersdorfer Str. 21 
DDR-8051 DRESDEN GDR 


KINZEL Gerda Ms 
LWF STAFF 


KIRCHHEIM, Huberto Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
IECLB 


Epifanio Fogaça, 467 
Caixa postal 
53001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


KIRCHHOFF,Renate Sigrid Ms 
ACCOMPANYING ¡ON 
Breslauer Str. 6 

D-6900 HEIDELBERG FRG 


KIRCHOF, Edgar R. Mr. 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

Bento Mussurunga 160 
84160 CASTRO BRAZIL 


KIRST, Nelson Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


KISHII,Noriko Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
8 ch. François Lehmann 
GRAND-SACONNEX/GE 
CH-1218 SWITZERLAND 


KISHII,Satoru Rev. 
LWF STAFF 


KISKU, Sagenen Most Rev. 
DELEGA' 

Northern ELC 

Bi juri Mission 
814010 DUMKA 
P.O(S.P.)BIHAR INDIA 


KIYOSHIGE, Naohiro Rev. 
ADVISER 


Japan ELC 
Ohsawa 3-10-20 Mitaka 
181 TOKYO JAPAN 


KLAAS, Inge Ms 
LWF STAFF 


KLARKE Lloyd A. Mr. 
STEWARD 

ELC in Canada 

32 Hickory St.W. 
WATERLOO ONTARIO 
CANADA N2L 31 


KLEMZ,Burghard Mr. 
IECLB Gi T 


Ru: p: TK 
a Tibagi, 770 
80060 CURITIBA PR 


KLINGBEIL, Barbara I. Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Thuringia 


Marktplatz 6 
DDR-5302 BAD BERKA GDR 


Evang. Church Augsburg Conf. in 
Austria 

Severin Schreiber Gasse 3 

A-1180 WIEN AUSTRIA 


KNUTH,Hans-Christian Propst 
DELEGATE 


North Elbian ELC 
Pferdemarkt, 20a 
D-2330 ECKERNFÖRDE FRG 


KOCH,Anette S. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 
Gudrunsvej 22/2th 
DK-8220 BRABRAND 
DENMARK 


KOLOWA Sebastian I. Rt. Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 


LUSHOTO TANZANIA 


KONIG Friedrich Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


KORTEKANGAS, 
Paavo Y.A. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Finland 
mikint 9 
SF-33200 Tampere FINLAND 


KOVALEZUK Roberto Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Simao Brante, 925 

81500 CURITIBA-RS BRAZIL 


KRÄHENBÜHL Ingrid H. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


KRANGAR Ora Ms 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Liberia 

13 Payne Ave. - 
Luth.Ch.Compound 

P.O.Box 10-1046 

1000 MONROVIA 10 LIBERIA 


KRECH, Hans H. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Thuringia 
Mor.Mitzenheimst. 2a 
P.O.Box 139 

DDR-5900 EISENACH GDR 


KRENTZ,Edgar M. Prof. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELCA 


5433 S. Ridgewood Ct. 
60615 CHICAGO, IL USA 














KRETSCHMAR Georg Prof. Dr. 
ADVISER 


ELC in EDIT 
Pommernstrasse 
D-8012 OTTOBRUNN FRG 


KROGH, Sören Mr. 

DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 

Sióvaenget 20 

DK-8381 MUNDELSTRUP 
DENMARK 


KRUTSCKA, Tania H. Ms 
COOPTED STAFF 
Rua Senhor dos Passos, 


KÜENZLEN Heiner Dekan 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Württemberg 
Neckarhalde 27 

D-7400 TÜBINGEN FRG 


KÜHN,Gerald F. Mr. 
STEWARD 

ELC in a 
Erzbergerstr. 66 

D- 71500 KARLSRUHE | FRG 


KUMAR Uttam Mr. 
ADVISER 

United ELCs in India 

E.L.C.in M.P. Luther Bhawan 
Church 

P.O.Box 30 

480001 CHHINDWARA, M.P. 
INDIA 


KUMARI,Gummadi Kamala Ms 
DELEGATE 
Andhra ELC 
Church Compound 

523155 ¿LA INDIA 
KUNDE, Carlos Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

CLAI 


Casilla 85-22 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


KUNERT, Augusto Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
IECLB 

Rua Tupancireta, 357 

93330 NOVO HAMBURGO-RS 
BRAZIL 


KUNKEL.Gerda E.R. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


KUNKEL Heimberto Rev. 
LWF STAFF 


KURE Reuben N. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Papua New Guinea 
Busu Road 

P.O.Box 80, LAE 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


KUZMA Christa Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 
Holzhauser Berg 62 
GEORGSM. 

D-4504 FRG 


KWEKA,Erasto N. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Tanzania 

P.O.Box 195 

MOSHI TANZANIA 


L 


LAANKE, Berit Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 
Broesetvn. 152 B. 
N-7048 TRONDHEIM 
NORWAY 


LANDE Gunvor M.T. Rev. 
ADVISER 

Church of Norway 

Council of Foreign Relations 
POBox 58161 

Hegdehauge 

NÀ308OSLO3 NORWAY 


LANGE,Rotraud Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 
Margeritenweg 10 

D-3360 OSTERODE FRG 


Carlos de Campos, 1277 
82500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


LARSEN,Donald Dr. 
ADVISER 


ELCA 

360 Park Avenue South 
Luth.Imm.Serv 

10010 NEW YORK, NY USA 


LARSON Rebecca S. Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 

ELC in Canada. 

CCPD/World Council of Churches. 
P.O.Box 2100 

CH-1211 GENEVA 2 
SWITZERLAND 


LASSERRE Nelly Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
Drahtzugstrasse 8 
CH-8008 ZÜRICH 
SWITZERLAND 


LÁSSIG Christine Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 
William-Shakespeare-Strasse 10 
P.O.Box 641 

DDR-5300 WEIMAR GDR 


LEE,Choun; 
DELEGA’ 
Lutheran Church in Korea 
P.O.Box 1239 

100-612 SEOUL KOREA 


-Ok Ms 





LEE,Ge-Keen Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Chinese Rhenish Church, Hong 


Kong Synod 

FLAS Arden Court/100Tin Hau B 
Temple 

HONG KONG HONG KONG 


LEFFLER,Lois I. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELCA 

8018 Anderson St. 

mur PHILADELPHIA, PA 


LEHTONEN Risto R. Rev. Dr. 
ADVISER 

ELC of Finland 

Luotsikatu la 

P.O.Box 185 

SF-00161 HELSINKI FINLAND 


LEIJMAN,Maria Ms 
STEWARD 

Church of Sweden 

Bórjegat. 10 A, nb 

S-752 24 UPPSALA SWEDEN 


LEMA,Anza A. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


LENGLER Lilian Ms 
DELEGATE 

IECLB 

Coronel Brito, 28 

Caixa postal 69 

95880 ESTRELA-RS BRAZIL. 


LESEJANE,Desmond J.T. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Southern Africa 

117A Thabang Street Zone 3 
1852 MEADLOWLANDS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


LESKINEN,Reetta Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 
Seurakunta: add 
Edi U 


LESKINEN,Tapio E. Rev. 
ACCOMP. iG PERSON 
Hevoshaantie 5 A 7 

SF-01200 VANTAA FINLAND 


LEWIS,Carolyn J. Ms 
COOPTED STAFF 

8765 West Higgins Road 
60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


LIN, David Chi-Min Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

50A Waterloo Road Room 501 
KOWLOON HONG KONG 


LIND, Martin Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 
Nicolovius V.18 

8-223658 LUND SWEDEN 


LIND, Sonia E. Ms 

DELEGATE 

ELCA 

475, Riverside Drive - Room 1400 
10115 NEW YORK, NY USA 


LINDEGAARD Olav C. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 

Ribe Landevej 37 

DK-6100 ERSLEV 
DENMARK 


LINKE, Matthias Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Bäckerstrasse 28 

D-8000 MÜNCHEN FRG 


LINNENBRINK Guenter Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC of Hannover 

Rote Reihe 6, P.O.Box 3726 
D-3000 HANNOVER 1 FRG 


LO,Fah-King Rev. 

DELEGA’ 

Basel Christian Church of 
Malaysia 

Tenom Road,P.O.Box 131 

89907 TENOM, SABAH 

MALAYSIA 


LOCHAN James Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church Guyana 
28-29, North de Alex.Str 
LACYTOWN/GEORGETOWN 
GUYANA 


here Sten Erik Mr. 


LORENZ, Hartmut Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
jegelstr. 30 
-1040 BERLIN GDR 


LORENZ, Dieter Superint. 
OBSERVER 

Church of Lippe/Lutheran Sec- 
tion** 

Martin-Luther-Str. 9a 

D-4902 BAD SALZUFLEN FRG 
LUCKEMEYER, Valdemar Rev. 


IECLB GUEST 
IECLB 
Rua Alfredo Brenner, 435 


Caixa postal 225 
98280 PANAMBLRS BRAZIL 


LUDWIG, Walter Rev. 

ECUMENICAL GUEST 

United Bible Societies 

R. Voluntarios da Patria, 981 

Caixa postal 2189 

90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
RAZIL 


LUGAZIA Faith K. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Tanzania 
P.O.Box 98 

BUKOBA TANZANIA 
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LUMBAN GAOL,Humuntar Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church. 
Taman Duta 

PONDOK INDAH/SELATAN 
JAKARTA INDONESIA 


LUMBAN TOBING, 
M. Rev. 
ATE 
Batak Christian Community 
Church 
Jin. HOS Cokroaminoto No. 96 
P.O.Box 96/MT 
10310 JAKARTA INDONESIA 


LUMBANTORUAN 
Mangasi P. Rev. 

GATE 
Batak Christian Community 
Church 
Jin. HOS.Cokroaminoto No. 96 
P.O.Box 96/MT 
10310 JAKARTA INDONESIA 


LUTABINGW A, Jesse L. Mr. 
STEWARD 

ELC in Tanzania 

Boma Road, 

P.O.Box 3033 

ARUSHA TANZANIA 


LY,Boua m 
DELEGA? 
1477 Hilltop S! 
il treet 
28001 ALBEMARLE, NCUSA 
M 


MAANSON, Thorsten A.R. Mr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Church of Sweden 
Sysslomansgatan 41 B. 

$-75227 ¡ALA SWEDEN 


MACHHO Prabhakar Mr. 
DELEGATE 
ore ELC, 
Old Koraput 
764020 KORAPUT INDIA 


MACIEL,Creuza Rosa Ms 

IECLB GUEST 

Servicio Paz y Justicia en America 
Latina 

Rua da Lapa, 180 - sala 1107 

21021 RIO DE JANEIRO-RJ 

BRAZIL 


MAHN Kite Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC of Hannover 

Richard Wagner Str. 26 
P.O.Box 51! 

D-3000 HANNOVER 51 FRG 


MAIER, Hans Mr. 
DELEGATE 

North Elbian ELC 

Feldstegel 26 

D-2050 HAMBURG 80 FRG 
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Cog eR Sekomane 


Ex“ ‘OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Southern Africa 
P.O.Box 392, 0001 PRETORIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 


MAKUNDL Kaanaeli T.N. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


MALKAVAARA Mikko S. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 

Vuorikatu 22 A 20 

SF-00100 HELSINKI FINLAND 


MALMBORG VON,Anna Ms 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 
Ekensbergsviigen 71 

S-171 45 SOLNA SWEDEN 


MALSCHITZK Y Harald Rev. 

Interpreter/Translator 

Rua x Lutero, 291 

Caixa postal 14 

93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


MANGALAMARY, 
Ponuswamy Ms 

DELEGA' 

Arcot Lutheran Church 

Arcot L.C/CAMPUS 

607 001 CUDDALORE INDIA 


MANGUNSONG, Frieda M. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
JI. Pulo Raya VI/4, Kebayoran 


Baru 
12170 JAKARTA INDONESIA 


MANULLANG,Manginar Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Christian Protestant Church 
in Indonesia 
Jalan Negara 32 
20233 MEDAN INDONESIA 


MANULLANG, Martunas P. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
Kantor Pusat HKBP 

22413 PEARAJA TARUTUNG 
INDONESIA 


MARBUN Ruben M.G. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Christian Protestant Church 
in Indonesia 
JLN.KPT.MH Sitorus, 16 
21115 PEMATANGSIANTAR 
INESIA 


MARPLE Dorothy J. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELCA 

8018 Anderson St. 

19118 PHILADELPHIA, PA 
USA 


8765 West Hi; 
60631 CHICA( 


ins Road 
, IL USA 


MARTINEZ,Eva D. Ms 
STEWARD 

United ELC 

Batalla de Maipu, 1613 
1615 GRANA BOURG 
ARGENTINA 


MARTINEZ, Israel Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Colombia 

Calle 75-Nr. 20-54 
Ap.Acreo 51538 

BOGOTA 2 COLOMBIA 


MASS,Evani Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 


80050 CURITIBA: PR BRAZIL 


MATTHEWS, Jonathan S. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Southern Africa. 

11, Arno Street. 

2093 JOHANNESBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 


MAU,Carl H. Jr. Rev. Dr. 
SPECIAL GUEST 


ELCA 
28303 Sound View W.S. 406 
98054 REDONDO, WA USA 


MAU,Thilda A. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


MAU Joan A. Rev. 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 

1122 Jackson. 

T.L.Church 

51105 SIOUX CITY, IO USA 


MBISE,Loc Rose T.J. Ms 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 
ELC in Tanzania 

Boma Road 

P.O.Box 3033 

ARUSHA TANZANIA 


MCGREW Helga Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
8,ch.de la Beraille 
CH-1226 THONEX 
SWITZERLAND 


MCMAHON Janet Ms 
LWF STAFF 


MEAR Christine E. Ms 
Interpreter/ Translator 

25 rue du Pont Lottin 
F-62100 CALAIS FRANCE 


MEENA Eliawony AK. Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
jara Road Plot 5628 /L.W.F. 
> Box 1645 
GABORONE BOTSWANA. 





MEISSNER, Herbert Rev. 
ADVISER 


Evang. Missionswerk im Bereich 
BRD/WBerlin 

Mittelweg 143 

D-2000 HAMBURG 13 FRG 


MENDES DE ALMEIDA, 
Luciano Dr. 

ECUMENICAL GUEST 
NCBB 

Caixa postal 13-2067 

70259 BRASILIA-DF BRAZIL 


MENEGUELLI Mauro L. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
United Presbiterian Church 
Candido Nogueiro, 20 - apto. 603 


Grajau 
30430 BELO HORIZONTE-MG 
BRAZIL 


MERKLEIN, Lore Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Para, 723 

80310 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


Rua Para, 723 
80310 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


MESSER, Eveline Ms 
LWF STAFF 


MESSNER, Gerhard P. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


MESTERS, Carlos Rev. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 

Ordem dos DR mn 

Rua Montes Claros, 2 

30310 BELO HORIZONTE-MG 
BRAZIL 


METZGER Beatrice L. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

Lutherpl. Shelter 

1226 Vermont Av NW 

20005 WASHINGTON, DC USA 


MICHALKO Jahn Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Slovak Evang.Church Augsburg 
Conf. CSSR 

Vickova 1 

CSSR-81106 BRATISLAVA 
CSSR 


MICHALKOVA Alzbeta D. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Slovak Evang.Church Augsburg 
Conf. CSSR 

Vickova 1 

CSSR-81106 BRATISLAVA 
CSSR : 





SF-67100 KOKKOLA FINLAND 








MILLWOOD, Dorothea Ms 
LWF STAFF 


MINZ, Nirmal Rt. Rey. 
ADVISER 


North-Western Gossner ELC 
lwgel Church - Main Road 
1 RANCHI INDIA 


MLYNAR, Jaroslav Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Slovak Evang.Church Augsburg 
Conf. CSSR 

Bratislavska 20 

CSSR-92401 GALANTA CSSR 


MOCKICIN,Sol Bird Mr. 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 
P.O.Box 121 


MOLLER, Carlos A. Rev. 
IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

Rua Alvares Machado, 492 
Caixa postal 1670 

13001 CAMPINAS-SP BRAZIL 


MONGUILEVSKY, 

Simon Rabbi Dr. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 

World Jewish Congress 
Congregacio Israelita Paulista 
Rua Antonio Carlos, 653 

01309 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 


MÖNNICH ‚Stefan Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Oldenburg 
Bremerstrasse 33 

D-2900 OLDENBURG FRG 


MOON Jesudason I. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

India ELC 

Door 2/15th East Cross 


RE, 
NORTH ARCOT DT INDIA 


MOORE Gladys G. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

42 Culver Avenue. 

07305 JERSEY CITY, NJ USA 


MORTENSEN, 

Viggo K. Rev. Dr. 
¡GATE 

ELC in Denmark 

Klokkerfaldet 80 

DK-8210 AARHUS V 

DENMARK 


MOSCIATTI, Verena Ms 
LWF STAFF 


UNE WE STAFF D 


MOTTIER.Stéphane L. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 





MOYO,Ambrose Dr. 
ADVISER 


ELC in Zimbabwe 

Univ.of Zimbabwe/ Rel.Studies 
P.O.Box MP167 

MOUNT PLEASANT, HARARE 
ZIMBABWE 


MSHANA Eliewaha E. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Tanzania 

ELCT/Pare Diocese 

P.O.Box 22 

SAME TANZANIA 


MSIGOMBA, Phocbe J. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Tanzania 
ELCT/Iringa Diocese 
P.O.Box 511 

IRINGA TANZANIA 


MUELLER, Iara Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Amadeo Rossi 

Caixa postal 467 

93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


MUELLER, Almut Ms 
BEN PERSON 
Hechingerstr. l 

D-7440 NÜRTINGEN FRG 


MUELLER-NEDEBOCK, 
Lothar T.K. Rev. 
OBSERVER 

ELC in Southern Africa 
(Natal Transvaal) 

16 8th Avenue, P.O.Box 873 
1610 EDENVALE 

SOUTH AFRICA 


MÜLLER, 

Gerhard W. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Brunswick 

Neuer Weg 88-90 

P.O.Box 1664 

D-3340 WOLFENBÜTTEL FRG 


MÜLLER. Alfredo Mr. 

IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

Rua Senhor dos P: 

202-2^andar, CEDAT Postal 2 2876 
90001 PORTO ALEGRE-| 
BRAZIL 


MWAKISUNGA,Amon D. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Tanzania 

P.O.Box 10 

MBEYA TANZANIA 


MWENEGOHA,Amani K. Mr. 
ADVISER 

ELC in Tanzania 

Boma Rd., P.O.Box 3033 
ARUSHA TANZANIA 


N 


NABABAN,Soritua A.E. Rev. Dr. 


DELEGATE 
Protestant Christian Batak Church 
Kantor Pusat HKBP 


Pearaja 
22413 TARUTUNG 
INDONESIA 


NABABAN Alida L. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
Kantor Pusat HKBP 


Pearaja 
22413 TARUTUNG 
INDONESIA 


NADEAK Sella M. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
Kantor Pusat HKBP 

Pearaja 

2241 3 TARUTUNG 


NAFZGER Samuel H. Dr. 
OBSERVER 

Lutheran Church/Missouri Synod 
1322 South Kikkwood 

63122 ST. LOUIS, MI USA 


NAGEL DE PELLINI, 

Esther C. Ms 

DELEGATE 

United ELC 

Cordoba 1273 

7300 AZUL (BUENOS AIRES) 
ARGENTINA 


NAGY Gyula Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Bakator utca 10-12. 

H-1118 BUDAPEST 


HUNGARY 
NARZYNSKI Janusz Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Ev.Church Augsburg Conf. 

in Poland 
ul. Miodowa 21 
PL-00246 WARSZAWA 
POLAND ` 
NASSAR. Georgette M. Ms 
ACCOMP: G PERSON 


NASSAR,Naim M. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Jordan 

Muristan Rd. 


‘P.O.Box 14076 


91140 JERUSALEM 
via ISRAEL 


NATERA,Lucy R. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of ia New Guinea 
Memorial Luth.Church 
P.O.Box 143, MADANG 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


NATHANIEL Kaki Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Andhra ELC 
A.EL.Church/BRODIPET 
P.O.Box 205 

522 002 GUNTUR A.P. INDIA 


NAUMANN, Peter Mr. 

Interpreter/Translator 

Rua Cariri, 183 - Vila Assungao 

Caixa postal 8516 

91901 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


NEEFJES Felix Father 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
NCBB 

Caixa postal 13-2067 

70401 BRASILIA-DF BRAZIL 


NELDNER, Brian W. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


NELSON, Lia J. Ms 
STEWARD 


TECLB 
Av. Fernando Osorio 3163/402 
96060 PELOTAS-RS BRAZIL 


NEUKAMM, Karl Heinz Rev. 

ADVISER 

Diakonisches Werk der Ev. K.in 
Deutschland P 

Stafflenbergstrasse 

P.O.Box 101142 

D-7000 STUTTGART FRG 


NEUKAMM, Irmgard Ms 
ACCOMP, iG PERSON 


NIELSEN Kirsten Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELC in De 


PETRA AARHUS y 


NIRGI, M: 
DELEGA’ 
Estonian ELC 

Raamatukogu 8 

200106 TALLINN ESTONIA 


it Rev. 


NISSEN,Karsten Dean 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 

SCT-Leonis Straede 1 

DK-8800 VIBORG DENMARK 


NOETZLIN Margaret Ms 
LWF STAFF 


NOKO,Ishmael Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


NOMMIK Tonis Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Estonian ELC in Exile 

3 Mapleside Ave. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
CANADA L8P3Y4 


NORDSTOKKE Kjell Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 
Abildsoeveien 45 B 

N-1187 OSLO 11 NORWAY 
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NORDSTROM Maric Ms 
COOPTED STAFF 
Verumiistargatan 6A 

S-75436 UPPSALA SWEDEN 


NOSTBAKKEN, 


Roger W- Rey. Dr. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELC in Canada 

114 Seminary Cresc. 
SASKATOON,SASK. 
CANADA STN 0X3 


NYBERG FLEISCHER, 
Karin Ms 

DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 
Länsmansvägen 181 
S-19170 SOI IA 
SWEDEN 


NYONL Elizabeth D. Ms 
STEWARD 


ELC of Malawi 
P.O.Box 650 
ONE LILONGWE MALAWI 


NYONL Enittah Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Zimbabwe 

Masase Hospital-c/o Sr M Moyo 
P.O.Box 5972 

WEST NICHOLSON 
ZIMBABWE 


o 


OBAGA, William O. Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
St.Mary's School 
P.O.Box 40580 
NAIROBI KENYA 


OEYBEKK.Inger Ms 
LOCAL ST, 

R.Ver.Antonio dos 
R.Cavalheiro,670 

apto. 103 

80030 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 





OLADOTTIR,Gunnbjörg Ms 
STEWARD 

ELC-The Nat. Church of Iceland 
Bugdutangi 15 
M BAER ICELAND 


OLSSON Birger O. Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 

P.O.Box 110 

S-751 03 UPPSALA SWEDEN 


'OMOGANDA, Martha N. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Kenya 

P.O.Box 1433 

KISII KENYA 


ONDERI Francis N. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Ken; 

PO. Gu 87. 

KISI 
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ONDREJOVIC,Dusan Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Slovak Evang.Church Augsburg 
Conf. CSSR 

Skolska 1 

CSSR-90301 SENEC CSSR 


OPOCENSKY.Milan Prof. Dr. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
WARC 

P.O.Box 2100 

CH-1211 Geneva 2 
SWITZERLAND 


ORENDI,Dietmar-Hans Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Biserica Evang.C.A.din Romania 
General Magheru 4 / 

Consist. Superior 

R-2400 SIBIU ROMANIA 


OSTANG Oivind Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

Church of Norway 

P.O.Box 5913 

N-0308 OSLO 3 NORWAY 


OSTERLOH Erica D. Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Professor Macedo Filho, 314 
80520 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


OVERLACH, Gúnther Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 

Im Sieksfeld 12 

D-3005 HEMMINGEN 4 FRG 


OWUSU.G.BK Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Christian Messenger 
P.O.Box 3075 
ACCRA GHANA 


P 


PAARMA Jukka Dean Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 

Eerikinkatu 3, P.O.Box PL 2 
SF-20111 TURKU FINLAND 


PADAMLTiit Mr. - 


200106 TALLINN ESTONIA 


PAJULA,Kuno Most Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Estonian ELC 

Raamatukogu 8 

200106 TALLINN ESTONIA 


PANGGABEAN,Ranap Ms 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
Jl. Syamsu Rizal 25 

10310 JAKARTA INDONESIA 


PANGYANSZKY,Agnes Ms 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Nagy Lajos Kir.U.37/A 1/4 
H-1148 BUDAPEST HUNGARY 





PANJAITAN Hany R. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Indonesian Christian Church 
Jalan Marihat 111 

21128 PEMATANGSIANTAR 
INDONESIA 


PAPAGNA Helga Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 


Rua Holanda, 1500 
82500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


PARATIAN-WEISS,Margrit Ms 
LWF STAFF 


PATKAL Robert J, Dean 
OBSERVER 
Lutheran Council of Great Britain 
36 College Road 

,MIDDX. HA9 8RJ 


WEMB! 
GREAT BRITAIN 


PATRO, Nirmala S. Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELC 
Mission Compound 
764 058 KOTPAD INDIA 


PAUL Julius Rev. 

DELEGATE 

ELC in Malaysia/Singapore 

21,Jin.Sultan Abdul Samad 

50470 KUALA LUMPUR 
YSIA 


PAUL, Matthias Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 
Rosmarinweg 33 


D-3400 ¡GEN FRG 


PAUL RAJ, 

Deva Kataksham B. Ms 
DELEGATE 

South Andhra Lutheran Church 


Mission Compound 
524 126 NA’ JUPET INDIA 


PAVASARS,Mirdza Kristina Ms 
STEWARD 

ELC of Colombia. 

Calle 75, No 20-48 

P.O.Box 51133 

BOGOTA COLOMBIA 


PECKOVSKY Ondrej Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Slovak Ev. Christ. Church 
Aug.Conf. YU 

M. Tita, 64 

YU-23207 ARADAC 
YUGOSLAVIA 


PEDROTTL Iris H. Ms 
DELEGATE 

IECLB 

Rua Maracaju, 190 

Caixa postal 483 

78000 CUIABA-MT BRAZIL 


PEIPONEN Matti Rev. 
LWF STAFF 





PENUMAKA, Moses Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Andhra ELC 

44-16-2 Annapumapet 

533 103 RAJAHMUNDRY 
INDIA 


PEPLINSKI Hansruedi Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

60.559 

CARACAS 1060 VENEZUELA 


PERSAUD,MAHARANI D. Ms 
STEWARD 


Lutheran Church Guyana 
Lot 78,Fyrish Road 

co) ERBICE 
GUYANA 


‘AFF 
7A House 62, Dhanmondi R A 
P.O.Box 618 
1000 DHAKA BANGLADESH 


PETERSOO,Udo Dean 
DELEGATE 

Estonian ELC in Exile 

3714 Beechollow Cres 
MISSISSAUGA ONTARIO 
CANADA LAY 3T2 


PETRUSCH,Anete Ms 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

Av. Araguaia, 554 

92410 CANOAS-RS BRAZIL 


PETRY;! 
DELEGA’ 
ELC in Canada 

11 Burton Place 
REGINA/SASKATCHEWAN 
CANADA. 545 278 


er A. Mr. 


PICKFORD Margaret Ms 
DELEGATE 
Lutheran Church in G.Britain- 
United Synod | 


ES ‚Se, 
URTON/WOLDS-LEICS. 
GREAT BRITAIN LEI25AH 


PISKE, Meinrad Rev. 
IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

Rua Jaguaruna, 99, 

Caixa postal 1091 

89200 JOINVILLE-SC BRAZIL 


PISO David P. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Gutnius Lutheran Church-PNG 
P.O.Box 72,WABAG 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


PLANER-FRIEDRICH, 
Götz Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


PLATAJS,Malgorzata Ms 
DELEGATE 
Ev.Church Augsburg Conf. 
in Poland 
Swiat 40 
-363 WARSZAWA 
POLAND 











PLATE. Modris Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Latvia 

Kuldigas 11a -2 
226007 RIGA LATVIA 


POETTER,Ronaldo H. Mr. 
STEWARD 


IECLB 
Rua Paraguassu, 794 
80030 JA-PR BRAZIL 


PORVARI,Markku A.S. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 
Suopursunkatu 7 

SF-15170 LAHTI FINLAND 


POSADAS Flordeliza C. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Luth. Church in the Philippines 
Rigodon St.Lanzona Sub. Matina 
P.Ó.Box 56,8000 DAVAO CITY 
PHILIPPINES 


POST Martin Mr. 





POTTIER, Frans 
Interpreter/Tr: 
Tablatstrasse 12 
CH-9016 ST.GALLEN 
SWITZERLAND 


PREUS,David W. Rt. Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
ELCA 

60, Seymour S.E. 

55414 MIN MINNEAPOLIS, MN USA 


PREUS,Ann M. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


PREVEDELLO,Altair Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Baptist World Alliance 

Rua rte 134 

Caixa postal 766 

80530 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL. 


PROSTREDNIK Ondrej Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Palackého 3 

CSSR-94901 NITRA CSSR 


PUFAL.Helvino Mr. 

LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Senhor dos Passos, 
202-2°andar, Caixa postal 2876 
90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


RABEMANANTSOA, 
Noel Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


RABENOROLAHY, 

Benjamin Rev. 

Di ¡GATE 

o ql Lutheran Church 
41 - Ambohimanoro 

101 ANTANANARIVO 

MADAGASCAR 


RADANO John A. Monsignor 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Roman Catholic Church 

Pont. Council for Promoting 
Christian Unity 

00120 VATICAN CITY 
VATICAN 


RADUCH Zsolt Rev. 
DELEGATE 
E.Synod.Presbyterial L.Ch.A.C.- 
Romenia 

Karl Marx Nr. 2 

2200 BRASOV ROMANIA 


RAEM Heinz-Albert Father 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Roman Catholic Church 
Pont. Council for Promoting 
Christian Unity 

00120 VATICAN CITY 
VATICAN 


RAFAM'ANDRIANJAFY, 
Mahavatra Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Malagasy Lutheran Church 
P.O.Box 1741 


RAJARATNAM, 

Kunchala K. Dr. 

EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
United ELCs in India 

Nr.1, First Street - Haddows Road 
600 040 MADRAS INDIA 


RAJASHEKAR, J. Paul. Rev. Dr. 


LWF STAFF 


RAJU P.S.Shalem Rev. 
EWARD 


United ELCs in India 

94 Purasawalkam High Road 
KILPAUK, MADRAS-GOOLO 
INDIA 


RAKOTOSEHENO Harilanto 
Samine 

DELEGATE 

Malagasy Lutheran Church 
54, Araben'Ny 26 Jona 
P.O.Box 1741 


STEW: 

Malagasy Lutheran Church 
Analamahitsy Lot IIN / 182 G 
101 ANTANANARIVO 
MADAGASCAR 


RANTALA, Tapani P. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 

Rautalammintie 3C308 

SF-00550 HELSINKI FINLAND 


RASOAFARA, Martine Ms 
DELEGATE 

Malagasy Lutheran Church 

Lot 113/606-02. Ivory - Avonatra 
301 FIANARANTSOA 
MADAGASCAR 


RASOANANDRASANA, 
Fleurine H. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Malagasy Lutheran Church 
Select Hotel/ FLM 
P.O.Box 1741 

101 ANTANANARIVO 
MADAGASCAR 


Le ae Lutheran Church 
lox 3049 

to ANTANANARIVO 
MADAGASCAR 


RAULO,Sylvia T. Ms 

DELEGA' 

ELC of Finland 

— 50A3 

E 60 HELSINKI FINLAND 


RAY, Joba R. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Bangladesh Lutheran Church 
Luth.Mis.Vil. J 

BIRGANJ - DI ICT 
DINAJPUR BANGLADESH 


REDEKER, Adelheid Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


REDEKER Georg H.W. Dr.-Ing. 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Hannover 


Zum Eber n 
D-3257 SPRINGE 1FRG 
REDONDO, Sally J. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


REEKS,Colleen Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
R.Conselheiro Brotero,945/31 
01232 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 


REESE,Sabine Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of ecce ced Lippe 
Weidenkamp 

D-3062 BÜCKEBURG FRG 


REHNER Wolfgang H. Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Biserica Evang.C.A.din Romania 
P-Ta Grivita 1 

R-2400 SIBIU ROMANIA 


REICHEN-YOUNG,Irmhild Ms 
LWF STAFF 


REICHLE,Erika H. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


REINICH Rodolfo R. Rev. 
OBSERVER 

Iglesia Evang del Rio de la Plata 
Sucre 2855 - piso 3 

1428 BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 


RICE, Nicola J. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


RICHARD, Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of reg 

67 Grande Ri 

F-70170 PORT SUR SAONE 
FRANCE 


RICHARD Pierre Mr. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


RICHTER, Wolfgang Rev. 
IECLB GUEST 
IECLB 


Rua P.Georg Weger, 354 
postal 21 

89460 CANOINHAS-SC 

BRAZIL 


RICHTER, Macsi D.L. Ms 


RICHTERICH,Anita M. Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 

39, Ave.Ste.Cecile 

1217 MEYRINGE 


RIEDER,Adelar Mr. 
IECLB GUEST 


IECLB 

Domingos Zanella 8 

Caixa postal 57 

99700 ERECHIM-RS BRAZIL 


RIEMER Hilbert W. Rev. 
Interpreter/Translator 
Luth.Church in Korea 
P.O.Box 1239 

100-612 SEOUL KOREA 


RIEPER, Osvaldo Mr. 
IECLB GUEST 
IECLB 


Rua juari, 
$9200 JOINVILLE-SC BRAZIL 


RIES Eugene D. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 
RIGOS.Cirilo Rev. Dr. 


ECUMENICAL GUEST 
United Bible. pon 


ren 
IG RGI py 
GREAT BRITAIN 


RIGOS Lydia G. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
RINGSTRÓM, 

Margaretha R. Ms 


DELEGATE 
Church of Sweden 


$-75105 UPPSALA SWEDEN 
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ROBINS Zaiga V. Ms 
DELEGA’ 
Latvian ELC in Exile 


11 Ludlow Avenue 
55108 ST. PAUL, MN USA 


ROBINSON Philip J. Rev. 
DELEGATE 


ROECKLE, Gerhard Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Württemberg 
Gerokstr. 49 


D-7000 STUTTGART 1 FRG 


ROGESTAM, Chri Ms 
DELEGATE 
CoA of Sweden 
sse aard 
PO Bo SI 
$-66200 AAMAAL SWEDEN 


ROHWER Nils J. Rev. 
DELEGATE(*) 
ELC in Southern Africa (Cape)* 


RONUC Sakey B. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Papua New Guinea 
P.O.Box 80 LAE 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


ROOT Michael J. Prof. 
LWF STAFF 


8, Rue Gustave Klotz 
F-67000 STRASBOURG 
FRANCE 


ROST, Marlene Ms 
DELEGATE 

TECLB 

M Marechal Candido Rondon, 


Caixa postal 77 
85840 Ceu Azul-PR BRAZIL 


Ri Mr. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


ROTH, VeraL. Ms 

LOCAL STAFF 

Rua ee 112 

Caixa post 

93340 NO Novo HAMBURGO-RS 
BRAZIL 


ROTHERMUNDT Jörg Rev. Dr. 
ti 
Schwanfeld 

D-7067 PLUDERHAUSEN FRG 


ROZIC,Renée Ms 
Interpreter/Translator 
Av. Callao 1290-2-A. 
1023 BUENOS AIRES 
ARGENTINA 
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RUCH Helga Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Evangelical Church of Greifswald 
Klatzow 17 

DDR-2021 ALTENTREPTOW 
GDR 


RÜDIGER-HAHN, Sabine Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Anne-Frank-Str. 32 

D-8500 ERG FRG 


RUSCH, William G. Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

8765 West Higgins Road 
60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


S 
SALONEN,Paula-Maria H. Ms 
STEWARD 


ELC of Finland 
Maapadontie 5 E 217 
SF-00640 HELSINKI FINLAND 


SAMUEL, Moses Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Arcot Lutheran Church 


ALC Campus 
607 001 CUDDALORE INDIA 


SAMUEL, Regina J.J. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


SAMUEL, Prasanna K. Ms 
DELEGATE 

India ELC 

Gurukul - Theologica College 
Kellys 

600010 MADRAS INDIA 


SANDAL.Margunn Ms — , 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 

Pilestredet 36 

Pilestredet Studentheim/Rom 313 
N-0166 OSLO I NORWAY 


SANDER Luis M. Mr. 
Interpreter/Translator 

Rua General Osorio, 1090. 
93510 NOVO HAMBURGO-RS 
BRAZIL 


SANTOS, Vera Lucia G. Ms 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 

World Federation of YWCA 

Rua Paul Valery, 117. 

04719 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 





SANTOS Silvio J. Mr. 

LOCAL ST; 

Av.Cristovao Colombo, 3580/201 

90450 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
IRAZIL 


SAPSEZIAN Zabel K. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


SARAGIH.Kandy Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Simalungun Protestant Christian 


Church. 

Jin Asahan, P.O.Box 67 
21232 PEMATANG SIANTAR 
INDONESIA 








SARAGIH.Komanta P. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Simalungun Protestant Christian 
Church 

Tin. M. 


awarah 44 
21146 PEMATANG SIANTAR 
INDONESIA 


SAUER, Sérgio Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

A. Massaneiro, 571 

Caixa postal 181 

85800 CASCAVEL-PR BRAZIL 


SCHARBAU,Friedrich-Otto Rev. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 

United ELC (VELKD) 
Richard-Wagnerstr.26 

P.O.Box 51! 

D-3000 HANNOVER 51 FRG 


SCHEELE, Paul-Werner Rt. Rev. 
GUEST 


IECLB 
Rua Tiradentes, 530, 

Caixa postal 017 

95760 SAO SEBASTIAO DO 
CALRS BRAZIL 


SCHINKE Sigurd G. Mr. 
Interpreter/Translator 

Rua Joaquim Pedro Soares, 124 
Caixa postal 382 

93301 NOVO HAMBURGO-RS 
BRAZIL 


'SCHINKE, Ruth EL. Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Francisco Torres, 378 
Caixa postal 2942 

80001 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


Evang. Church Augsburg Conf. in 
Austria 

Severin Schreiber Gasse 3 

A-1180 WIEN AUSTRIA 


SCHIOTZ, 
SPECIAL G! 


A. Ms 


ELCA 
7500 York Ave. S. 423 
55435 MINNEAPOLIS, MN USA 


SCHLUPP Johannes Rev. 
IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

SQS 113, Bloco C, apto. 606 
70376 BRASILIA-DF BRAZIL. 


SCHMALE, Maria B. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


SCHMALE Karlheinz Dr. 
ADVISER 

Deutsches Nationalkomitee 
Terassenstrasse 16 
D-1000 BERLIN 38 FRG 


SCHMIDT, Tamara Pfarrdiakonin 
DELEGATE 
‘Lithuanian ELC in Exile 

:h.Ofen - 
Alte Dorfstrasse 34 
D-2903 BAD ZWISCHENAHN 
FRG 


German Speaking Congregation 
in Mexico 

Watteau 53 - MIX- 

COAC/DEL.B.JUAREZ 

03910 MEXICO D.F. MEXICO 


SCHNEIDER, Asela Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Dr. Heitor Luz, 225/805 
88015 FLORIANOPOLIS-SC 
BRAZIL 


SCHNEIDER, Silvio Rev. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Senhor dos Passos, 
202-2°andar 

Caixa postal 2876 

90001 PORTO ALEGRE-RS 
BRAZIL 


SCHNEIDER, 
Edward D. Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 
ELCA 


1001 Foothill Drive 
61821 CHAMPAIGN, IL USA 


SCHOENE, 

Jobst H.M. Rt. Rev. Dr. 
OBSERVER 

Independent ELC 
Muenchhausenstr. 1 

53000 HANNOVER 61 FRG 


SCHORPP Genevieve Ms 
LWF STAFF 

Si Rev. 
DELEGATE 


Church Augsburg Conf. Alsace 
and Lorraine 

22, rue du Marechal Leclerc 
F-67110 NIEDERBRONN 
FRANCE 


SCHULTZ, Walter A. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


SCHUSTER. Martin Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Bavaria 
Pirckheimerstr. 33 

D-8500 NÜRNBERG 20 FRG 


SCHWAB,Dorli Ms 
LWF STAFF 


SCHWANTES, Milton Rev. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 
IECLB 

Rua Faria de Lemos, 84 
07090 GUARULHOS-SP 
BRAZIL 














SCHWANZ,Egberto Rev. 
DELEGATE 

IECLB 

Caixa 5112 

89011 BLUMENAU-SC 
BRAZIL 


SCHWEIZER, Ursula Ch. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


SCHWOÓLK, Ed; Mr. 
LOCAL ST. 

Rua Helio Cardoso Verissimo, 87 
81500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


SCOTT, John B. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Liberia 
Lutheran Church Compound 
P.O.Box 10-1046 

1000 MONROVIA 10 LIBERIA 


SCOTT,James H. Jr. Mr. 
DELEGATE 


ELCA 

7 East Street. 

01073 SOUTHAMPTON, MA 
USA 


SEBATA,Andrew M. Mr. 
TE 


P.O.Box 5838 
GWANDA ZIMBABWE 


SEICK Henrique Rev. 

IECLB GUE! 

IECLB 

Rua Francisco Ramos, 10 

04437 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 


SEIFERT,Eva-Maria Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 
Kirchstr. 13 

D-3110 UELZEN 4 FRG 


SEITSHIRO Felicity K. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Botswana 

P.O.Box 1734 
GABORONE BOTSWANA 


SEITTER,Oswald Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Württemberg 
Friedrich-List-Str. 14 
D-7152 ASPACH FRG 


SELBSTAEDT Christine E. Rev. 


23 Church Street, P.O.Box419 
NEW HAMBURG, ONTARIO 
CANADA NOB 2G0 


SEROTE, 

Ntwampe Solomon E. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Southern Africa 
1920-Zone 3, Seshego,0742 
P.O.Box 1186 





SEYFRIED, Erika Ms 
LWF STAFF 


SHANGHALA Josaphat K. Dean 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Namibia 

P.O.Box 504 

9000 OKAHAO-ONGANDIERA 
/OWAM NAMIBIA 


SHIRI Jonas C. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Zimbabwe. 

P.O.Box 2175 

BULAWAYO ZIMBABWE 


SIAHAAN,Purnama S. Ms 
DELEGATE 
Christian Protestant Church 

in Indonesia. 
Jalan Dr.Mansur/Jl SMTK 
20121 MEDAN INDONESIA 


SIAHAAN,Berliana Ms 
DELEGATE 

Christian Protestant Angkola 
Church. 

Jin Teukuumar 60 C 

22722 PADANGSIDEMPUAN 
INDONESIA 


ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
itadastraeti 75 

I E101 REYKJAVIK 

ICELAND 


SILVA Joao Daniel G. Mr. 
STEWARD 

IECLB 

Rua Martin Lutero, 291 
Caixa postal 14 

93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 





SIMA,Grace Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Tanzania 
P.O.Box 802 

SINGIDA TANZANIA 


SIMANGUNSONG,Harlen Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Indonesian Christian Church 
Jin. Marihat 111 

21128 PEMATANG SIANTAR 
INDONESIA 


SIMANJUNTAK Elida H.P. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Indonesian Christian Church 

Jin Marihat 111 

21128 PEMATANG SIANTAR 
INDONESIA 


SIMATUPANG, 

Immanuel V.T. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
Jalan Jambu 46 

10350 JAKARTA INDONESIA 


22413 PEARAJA-TARUTUNG 
INDONESIA 


SIREGAR,Meriapul Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Taman Duta 11/23 

JAKARTA PONDOK INDAH 
SELATAN INDONESIA 


SIRGES,Horst Mr. 
Inter; ‘Translator 
F-74930 ESERY FRANCE 


SIT,Simon PK. Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Tsung-Tsin-Mission, Hong Kong 
DL2/F Sum.Court,156 Tin Hau 
Temple 

HONG KONG NORTH POINT 
HONG KONG 


SJOBERG,Donald W. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Canada 

1512 St.James Street. 


WINNIPEG,MANITOBA 
CANADA R3HOL2 


SJOBERG,Conny Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


SKALIC Gustav Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Ev.Church Augsburg Conf. 
SRS/Yugoslavia. 
Levstikova 11, M.Toplice 
YU-69221 MARTIANCI 
YUGOSLAVIA 


SKRIEWE Kathrin Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Thuringia 
Bachstrasse 12 
DDR-6900 JENA GDR 


SKULASON, Olafur Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC-The Nat. Church of Iceland 


ADVISER 

ELC of Finland 

Tahtitorninkatu, 16-18 

P.O.Box 154 

SF-00141 HELSINKI FINLAND 


SMITH, Pauline A. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


SOBEL Henry L. Rabbi 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 

World Jewish Congress 

Rua Rio de Janeiro, 182 - apto.S-3 
01240 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL 


SOERENSEN, Ulla B. Ms 
STEWARD 


ELC in Denmark 
ne En- 
1939 


SOLYOM,Jené Prof. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Pelsöc u.1 

H-1121 BUDAPEST HUNGARY 





SOMMER, Paulo Gottfried Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 
Res Henrique Itibere da Cunha, 
40: 
80520 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 
SONGSARE,Amtse Pierre Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Cameroon 
P.O.Box 6 
NGAOUNDERE CAMEROON 
SONNTAG Mario Rev. 
IECLB GUEST 
ELC of Brazil 
Av. dos Pioneiros, 1510 
Caixa postal 1036 

CARAMBEI-PR BRAZIL 
SÖRENSEN,Karen B. Ms 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Denmark 
Nörrealle 1B Jebjerg 
DK-7870 Rí ENMARK 
SPERB,Ulrico Rev. 
Interpreter/Translator 
Morro do Bess 
Caixa postal 1 
93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 

BRAZIL 


SPIECKERMANN, 

Karin Ingrid Rev. Dr. 

DELEGATE 

ELC of Hannover 

Ludwig-Bruns-Str. 13 
HANNOVER 1 FRG 


STAALSETT,Unn Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Réahagan 17 B 

N-0754 OSLO 7 NORWAY 


STAALSETT Gunnar J. Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


STAALSETT,Sturla J. Mr. 
STEWARD 

Church of Norway 

Maries Gt. 12C 

N-0368 OSLO 3 NORWAY 
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STAPELL,Susan H. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

33 Pheasant Lane 

e CHEEKTOWAGA, NY 


STASIUS, Margret A. Ms 
LWF STAFF 


STAUFFER,S. Anita Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

8765 West Higgins Road 
60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


STEFFEN.Gerd Superint. 
DELEGATE 
ELC of Hannover. 


Stiftsstrasse 20 
D-3050 WUNSTORF 1 FRG 


STEICKE, Lance G. Rev. 
OBSERVER 

‘Lutheran Church of Australia 
58 O'Connell Street 

5006 NORTH ADELAIDE 
AUSTRALIA 


STENBÁCK Michaela Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


STENBACK Henrik B. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 

Virokatu 10 B 10 

SF-00170 HELSINKI FINLAND 


STEPHAN Everardo O. Rev. 
ps B ‚del Rio de la Pl; 
iia Evang. io lata 


UN ricola km 10 
P.O.Box 130 i 


3380 ELDORADO/MISIONES 
ARGENTINA 


STEPHANOS, Francis Mr. 
DELEGATE 
EECMY 


P.O.Box 2087 
ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 


STEVENSON,Susan Ms 
LWF STAFF 


STEWART,Jon M. Mr. 
STEWARD 


ELCA 
1251 Madison 
82001 CHEYENNE, WY USA 


STIER,Christoph Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Mecklenburg 
Schleifmühlenweg 4 
DDR-2786 SCHWERIN GDR 


STOROY Solid Ms 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 
Fossekleiva 52 

N-5095 ULSET NORWAY 
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STRAUSS, Elisabeth Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Himmelreichstr. 3 

D-8000 MÜNCHEN 22 FRG 


STRAUSS, 

Gerhard Karl F.R. Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Bavaria 
Meiserstrasse 1 

P.O.Box 37 02 40 

D-8000 MÜNCHEN FRG 


STREITER, Joachim Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

La Pastora,Calle 

Norte 10,S.V.Amed.139 
6314 Carme 

1010-A CARACAS 
VENEZUELA 


STRÖHER.Ari E. Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Boanerges M. Caldas, 3 
Caixa postal 4004 

82500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


STROHL Jane Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA . 

2481 Como 

Ave. W/L.N.Theol.Seminary 
55108 ST. PAUL, MN USA 


SUGIOKA, Koji Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Kinki ELC 

19 Kotaro 

630 NARA CITY JAPAN 


SUMIMOTO Hiroshi Mr. 
STEWARD 


Japan ELC 
a/c ILTC, 3-10-20 Osawa 
181 MITAKA/TOKYO JAPAN 


SUND REKLAU, Tecla M. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

1409 Dobson St. 

60202 EVANSTON, IL USA 


SUNDBERG, Ann E. Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
114 East 7th Apt. 82 

10009 NEW YORK, NY USA 


SUNDBERG Shirley U. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELCA x 

25 Barranca Road 

87544 LOS ALAMOS, 
NEW MEXICO USA 


SUNDERMEIER Marlene Dr. 

ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Chateaustr. 44 

P.O.Box 233 

9000 WINDHOEK NAMIBIA 


Peter Muller Str. 12 
P.O.Box 233 
9000 WINDH( 





SURE, Chris O.Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Kenya 

P.O.Box 105 

OYUGIS TOWN KENYA 


SVENUNGSSON, 

Henrik S. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 
Munkbrogatan 2,P.0.Box 2016 
S-103 11 STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 


SWENSON Kristin K. Ms 
STEWARD 

ELCA 

4404 Martinique 

76308 WICHITA FALLS USA 


T 


TACHET, Michel Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
3, Av. de la Grenade 
CH-1207 GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


TAKAHASHI ,Chinatsu Ms 
ae 


japan ELC 
Ao Oto-Height/2-7 Sekidencho 
Tanaka. 


606 SAKYO-KU, 
KYOTO JAPAN 


TAKATSU,Sumio Rt. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Episcopal (Anglican) Church 
R.Borges Lagoa, 172 

04038 SAO PAULO-SP BRAZIL. 


TAMPUBOLON, 

Daulat P. Prof. Dr. 

DELEGATE 

Protestant Christian Batak Church 
62 J1.Dr.Sumarsono 


INDONESIA DAN 


ET, Chuen Rev. 
STEW. 
tar Ch Church in Malaysia and 


Now "Tingkat Besi. 
11600 Island Park PENANG 
MALAYSIA 


TANNOUS,Suha G. Ms 
STEWARD 

ELC in Jordan 

Al-Tireh Street 

P.O.Box 735 
RAMALLAH/WEST BANK via 
ISRAEL 


TATUEvel 
Interpreter/Translator 
28, Av. Krie 

CH-1208 A 
SWITZERLAND 


TATU,Ralph Mr. 
LWF ST: Ar 


TAU, Steward Mr. 
STEWARD 


ELC in Botswana 
Kutlwano Close H NO. 690 Ext. 2 
1297 GABORONE BOTSWANA 


TELEWODA,Susannah B. Ms 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Lutheran Church in Liberia 

13th Street. 

P.O.Box 1046 

1000 MONROVIA LIBERIA 


TESCHE, Silvio Rev. 
LOCAL STAFF 


Av. Wilhelm Rotermund, 875 B 
Caixa postal 14 

93001 SAO LEOPOLDO-RS 
BRAZIL 


TESFAI, Yacob Dr. 
LWF STAFF 

8, rue Gustave Klotz 
F-67000 STRASBOURG 
FRANCE 


TETE, Hiriline Ms 

DELEGATE 

Gossner ELC in Chotanagpur and 
Assam 


Gossner Theological Campus 
Main Road, Lowarbazar 
834001 RANCHI INDIA 


TETE, Martin Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Gossner ELC in Chotanagpur and 


Assam 
Gossner Theological Campus 
Main Road Lowarbazar 
834001 RANCHI INDIA 


THIEMANN,Ronald F. Prof. Dr. 
OFFICIAL VISITOR 
ELCA 


Harvard Divinity School 
45, Francis Ave. 
02138 CAMBRIDGE, MA USA 


THILAGAVATHY,Mohan D. 
Felicita Ms 

STEWARD 

India ELC 

G-107 Anna Nagar 


600102 MADI INDIA 


THOMAS, Gerhard Rev. 

COOPTED STAFF 
shienstrasse 2 

DDR-1020 BERLIN GDR 


THOMSEN, Mark W. Rev. Dr. 


DELEGATE 
ELCA 

8765 West Higgins Road 
60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


THOMSEN, Jens J. Rev. 
ADVISER 


ELC in Denmark 

Danchurchaid/ St.Peders Straede 3 
DK-1453 COPENHAGEN K. 
DENMARK 











THORDARDOTTIR, Dalla Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC-The Nat. Church of Iceland 
Miklabae 

ICE-560 VARMAHLID 
ICELAND 


THORIN, Ingemar Rev. 
CODE TK ‘AFF 


torget 4 
MALMO SWEDEN 


THORKELSON, Willmar Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 

4851 Dawnview Terrace 

55422 MINNEAPOLIS, MN USA 


Len 


THU,En Yu Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Basel Christian Church 

of Malaysia 
Jalan Basel KG Basel, Likas 
P.O.Box 11516 
88816 KOTA KINALBALU, 
SABAH MALAYSIA 


THURIMERLA,Anantham Rev. 
DELEGATE 

South Andhra Lutheran Church 
East Mission Compoui 

517 507 TIRUPATI INDIA 


TIEDE,David L. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELCA 

Luther -Northwestern Seminary 
2481 Como Ave. West 

55108 ST. PAUL, MN USA 


TIGGA,Christ Sahay Mr. 
DELEGATE 
Gossner ELC in Chotanagpur and 


Bint Furnace Sees econ Ltd 
834002 RANCHI IND) 


TILAHUN Dereje Mr. 
DELEGATE 
EECMY 


P.O.Box 2087 
ADDIS ABABA ETHIOPIA 


TOKAVE, Albert Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Papua New Guinea 
P.O.Box 80 

LAE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


TREIN,Renate R. Ms 


LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Jua, 43 

81500 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 
TREXLER,Emily Ms 
ACCOMP, IG PERSON 
8765 West Higgins Road 

60631 CHICAGO, IL USA 


TRISKA,Dagmar S. Ms 
LOCAL ST. STAFF 

Rua Pascoal Simone, 421 
88080 FLORIANOPOLIS-SC 
BRAZIL 


TRUCHSESS VON 
WETZHAUSEN, Crafft Freiherr 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Bavaria 


Alter Schlossweg 5 
D-8721 WETZHAUSEN FRG 


TRUCHSESS VON 
WETZHAUSEN, 

Elisabeth Freifrau 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


TSCHÓRNER Helmut Rev. 
ADVISER 

ELC of Saxon; 

Augustr. 80, P.O.Box 222 
DDR-1040 Berlin GDR 


TSE Chiu-Man John Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hong Kong 

50A Waterloo Road 
KOWLOON HONG KONG 


TSHILONGO PAULY, 

Hilma M. Ms 

DELEGATE 

ELC in Namibia. 
ELCIN/Ongwediva 

Private Bag x5505 

9000 OSHÁKATI NAMIBIA 


TSO,Shui-Wan J. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Hong Kong 

50A Waterloo Road 
KOWLOON HONG KONG 


TUDU, Elisabeth Ms 
DELEGATE 

Northern ELC 

Bandorjuri Mission 

814101 
DUMKA/SANTALPARGANAS 
INDIA 


TUDU, Munshi M. Rt. Rev. 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 
Northern ELC 

84,Dr.Suresh Sarkar Road. 
P.O.Box 2313 

700014 CALCUTTA INDIA 


TUNG, Sophia Ms 
DELEGATE 

Taiwan Lutheran Church 
86, Sect. 3 Hsin Sheng South Rd 
10769 TAIPEI 'AN 


TUNG Stanley S.Y Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Taiwan Lutheran Church 

15, Hang Chow South Rd Sec. 2 
10608 TAIPEI TAIWAN 


TUSTIN,David Rt. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Anglican Consultative Council 

43 Abbey Park Road 

Grimsby SOUTH HUMBERSIDE 
DN32 ÓHS GREAT BRITAIN 


TYÓRINOJA Pirjo H. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 
Myliykallionrinne 2 C23 
‘SF-00200 HELSINKI FINLAND 


U 


UDLAND, Norman Mr, 
DELEGATE 

Church of Norway 

Ringvn 

N3U6 HERRE NORWAY 


UDOFIA, Samuel J. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church of Nigeria 
Obot Idim P.O. 

UYO, AKWA IBOM STATE 
NIGERIA 


UMANAH, Ako O. Ms 
DELEGATE 
Lutheran Church of Nigeria 


Obot Idim 
UYO, AKWA IBOM STATE 
NIGERIA 


UMOFFIA, Dorcas P. Ms 
DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church of Nigeria 
35 SNR STAFF QRS 
P.O.Box 1110 

CALABAR NIGERIA 


UNRUH, Eleonore Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Senador Nabuco, 
143-apto. 1002 

20551 RIO DE JANEIRO-RJ 
BRAZIL 


v 


VALLE, Carlos A. Rev. 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
WACC BR 

357 Kenni 

ja ington 


IN 
SE11 5QY GREAT BRITAIN 


VAN CULIN, Samuel Rev. Canon 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 
Anglican Consultative Council 

157 Waterloo Road 


LONDON 
SEI 8UT GREAT BRITAIN 


VAN DEN BERG Rene E. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands 

Willem de Zwijgerstraat, 4 
NL-2628 SP DELFT 
NETHERLANDS 


VAN KAICK Baldur Rev. 
DELEGATE 
ELC in Venezuela 
El Trigal 
P.O.Box 3012 
'ALENCIA VENEZUELA 


VAN OMMEREN, Ewald Mr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Suriname 
Sidodadistreet. 29 
PARAMARIBO SURINAME 


VARSBERGS,Vilis Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Latvian ELC in Exile 

6551 W.Montrose 

60634 CHICAGO, IL USA 


VEITEBERG,Anne Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


Maries gt. 12 c 
N-0368 OSLO 3 NORWAY 


VERHOEVEN, 
Wihelmina T,V. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in the Kingdom of 


Edward Jennerstr.370 
NL-2035 EW 
NETHERLANDS 


VIHMA Pekka Rev. 

DELEGATE 

United ELCs in Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein 

Kurvenstrasse 39 

CH-8006 

SWITZERLAND 


VIHMA,Anne Ms. 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 


VIITA,Elsa Deaconess 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Finland 
Pirttimientie 14AS1 
SF-76150 PIEKSAMAKI 
FINLAND 


VILLANUEVA, Ana Ms 
LWF STAFF 


'VOETS, Abraham B.V. Mr. 
LWF STAFF 


VOIGT, Cristina Ms 
STEWARD 


IECLB 

a/C UFSC, Caixa postal 5097 
88000 FLORIANOPOLIS-SC 
BRAZIL A 


'VOIGT, Helga Ms 





D-8023 PÜLLACH FRG 


VOLLBRECHT,Emi A. Mr. 
IECLB GUEST 
IECLB 


Av. Avai, 370, Caixa postal 158 
98010 TRES DE MAIO-RS 
BRAZIL 


VÓLZ Eberhard Dr. 
OBSERVER 

Evangelische Kirche der Un 
ion/Bereich m 
Landhausstrasse. 

P.O.Box F39-13 

DDR-8904 GÖRLITZ GDR. 
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'VOSS,Nikolaus Vikar 
EX-OFFICIO PARTICIPANT 


DDR-7042 LEIPZIG GDR 


w 
WANG, Suh-Mei Rev. 
STEWARD 


Lutheran Church of Taiwan 
P.O.Box 18 
94008 FANGLIAU TAIWAN 


WARE, Allan P. Mr. 
DELEGATE 

Gutnius Lutheran Church-PNG 
St.Paul's Luth. High School-Pausa 
P.O.Box 183 
WAPENAANDA/ENGAPROV 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


WEE, Paul A. Rev. Dr. 
LWF STAFF 


WEHMEIER,Ulrike G.G. Ms 
IECLB GUEST 

IECLB 

Rua Antonio Parreiras,16 - 


apto.1002 
24210 NITEROI-RJ BRAZIL 


WEIGANDT,Emesto W. Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

P.O.Box 54 
PENONOME/PROV.COCLE 
PANAMA 


WEILAND, Paul Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Blumengasse 4/10 
A-1180 AUSTRIA 


WEISE,Beate Ms 
ACCOMPANYING PERSON 
Roquetteweg 304 

D-6100 DARMSTADT FRG 


WERKSTRÓM, 

Bertil F. Most Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden. 

P.O.Box 640. 

S-75127 UPPSALA SWEDEN 


Ax, Pr Nereu Ramos 812 
Caixa postal 
$3300 MAFRA-SC BRAZIL 


WESTERHALL Lotta Prof. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 

Kjellssons V: 


8-232 54 SWEDEN 


MH Barbro K.A. Rev. 
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WESTPHAL Fritz B. Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 

TA Quai Saint-Thomas 

F-67081 STRASBOURG CEDEX 
FRANCE 


WIESCHE,AUS DER, 
Anna-Maria S. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Bavaria 
Christusbruderschaft, 
P.O.Box 1260 

D-8677 SELBITZ FRG 


WILLIAMS,Peter Mr. 
COOPTED STAFF 
P.O.Box 2100 
CH-1211 GENEVA 2 
SWITZERLAND 


EEC ET L.Ms 
OBSERVER 
ELC of Uruguay 
‘Anolles 322 
P.O.Box 64039 
40000 RIVERA URUGUAY 


WINDFELD,Ulla U.W. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Denmark 
H.C.Andersens Boulevard 38 
DK-1553V COPENHAGEN 


WINDIBIZIRI David L. Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Luth. Church of Christ in Nigeria 
P.O.Box 21 

NUMAN, GONGOLA STATE 
NIGERIA 


WOJNAR Karel Rt. Rev. 
DELEGATE 
Silesian Evang.Church Augsburg 
Conf. CSSR 

ka 136 
CSSR-73961 TRINEC I. CSSR 


WOLFRING Maria Ms 
Interpreter/Translat 
Rua Senador Simonsen, 200 
22461 RIO DE JANEIRO-RJ 
BRAZIL 





WONG Rita Ms 

DELEGATE 

Lutheran Church in Malay: 
Singapore 

18 Greenleaf Grove 
SINGAPORE 1027 
SINGAPORE 





WONG, Jason H.A. Rev. 
COOPTED STAFF 
Yishun Christian Church 
10,Yishun 5 

2776 SINGAPORE 
SINGAPORE 


WREDE,Gósta J. Rev. Dr. 
DELEGATE 

Church of Sweden 
Stortorget 1 

S-11129 STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 


WULFHORST In; 
Inter] ie Mes ds: 

Rua Bento Gongalves, 2394 
Caixa postal 126 

93301 NOVO HAMBURGO-RS 
BRAZIL 


YING,Gao Ms 
ECUMENICAL GUEST 

China Christian Council 

2340 Le Conte Avenue,ApT. 103 
94709 BERKELEY, CA USA 


'YOUNAN, Suad Y. Ms 
DELEGATE 

ELC in Jordan 

P.O.Box 14076 

9440 JERUSALEM via ISRAEL 


Z 


ZALTS,Silvia M. Rev. 
DELEGATE 

Latvian ELC in Exile 

Letonia 1112 

1663 SAN MIGUEL/BUENOS 
AIRES ARGENTINA 


ZIEMER, Jürgen Dr. 
DELEGATE 

ELC of Saxon) 
Schneeberger Str. 35 
DDR-7042 LEIPZIG GDR 


ZIMMERMANN, Ledy Ms 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua Almirante BArroso, 135 
98900 SANTA ROSA-RS 
BRAZIL 


ZIMMERMANN,Lizete Ms 
LOCAL u 

Rua Goiania, 

89035 BLUMENAU-SC 
BRAZIL 


ZISCHLER Rubens Mr. 
STEWARD 


IECLB 
Rua Moises Saif,75 
82000 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL. 


ZISCHLER, Agnes Ms 
LOCAL ST. 

Rua Lisimaco F. da Costa, 207 
80530 CURITIBA-PR BRAZIL 


ZUMSTEIN Kurt G. Rev. 
OBSERVER 

ELC "El Adviento" (Ecuador) 
Isabel la Catolica, 1431 
Cas415-A 

QUITO ECUADOR 


ZWETSCH,lrene Ms 
STEWARD 

IECLB E 

Rua dos Funcionarios 1213 apto. 2 
80030 CURITIBA-PR. BRAZIL 





ZWETSCH,Emesto E. Mr. 
LOCAL STAFF 

Rua 3 de Maio, 100 apto. A-2 
89200 JOINVILLE-SC BRAZIL. 


(*) delegates without voting right 
* In suspension since L 

sembly in 1984 

++ Associate member of the LWF 


Further information about 

delegates, participants and 

observers at the Eighth As- 
sembly is available in 


WHO's WHO, 


a separate document avail- 
able from the 


LWF Publication Office. 








We are grateful to Fr. Max Thurian 
of Taize, France for his photo used 
on pp 32 and 40, to Peter Williams 
of WCC for his excellents photos 
used throughout and for the col- 
laboration of WCC's visual arts 
service in producing the artwork 
for this book. 

















